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PREFACE 


We have graeat pleasure in presenting to the lovers of Oriental 
Learning the second volume of Pracyavant Comparative Religion and 
Philosophy Series. The first volume of this series, viz. Sifism and 
Vedanta, by Dr, Roma Chaudhuri in two parts was published in 
1945 and 1948 respectiyely. 

The second volume of the present work, viz. the first critical 
edition of the Sanskrit Text of the Samudra-Sangama was published 
in the Pracyavani, the Research Journal of the ‘‘Pracyavani’’, Vols. 
v and vi. Unfortunately the printing of Vol. | of the present work 
in two parts viz. a Critical Study of the Samudra-Saigama and its 
English Translation could not be finished earlier due to unavoidable 


reasons, and this long delay causing inconvenience to our members - 


as well as to general readers is very much regretted. 

It is needless to point out the Value of the present work from 
historical as well as cultural points of view. It is the only known 
attempt to undertake in actual writing a Comparative Study of 
Hinduism and Islam, bringing out their points of similarity. 
Coming as it does from the pen of a Muslim Prince, the great 
grand-son of Akbar, the great protagonist of communal harmony 
and good will, its value is doubly enhanced. That only a single 
manuscript of this invaluable work is so far known to exist will also 
make for the great research value of the present work. 


Our grateful thanks are due to our esteemed friend Prof. Dr. 


~P. K. Gode, for very kindly sending the Ms. of this work for my 


use. We are very grateful to the Govt. of India for kindly bearing 
half the expenses of the present work as well as of some others. 


Pracyavani 
3, Fedaration Street 7 J. B. Chaudhuri 
P.O, Amherst St. Joint Secretary. 
Calcutta-g , ES Ss 


19th February, 1954 
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PART I 


1. A short sketch of the life of the author, Dara Shikuh | 


Prince Muhammed Dara Shikth, the author of this unique Sanskrit 
work, “Samudra-Sangama’ (‘‘Lhe Confluence of Oceans’), which is the same 
as the Persian work ‘“‘Majma-ul-Bahrain” (“The Mingling of Two Oceans”) — 
composed by bimin the same year, was the eldest and most beloved son of 
Emperor, Shahjabaa, and his tragic history is too well-known to require any 
detailed aceiant here. In his famous work “Safinat-wl-Awliya” (Lives of 
Saints"); Dara, himself states that he was born in the suburbs of Ajmir, by 
the lako of Saar Tal, on the last day of Safar, on Monday midpight in 


1024 A, Hy or GLSA. D. Emperor Shahjahan, who was a deyoted follower of 
the famous saint and mystic Muinuddin Chishti, often took a piligrima ge ts 
the tomb of the saint in Ajmer, and prayed to him for a son, as he had then 
only two, daughters. It was really providential and very significant that 
Dara Shiktth, who himself turned out to be a deeply religious man with a 
gredt thirst for Truth, should have been born in a place, hallowed by the 
memory of such a great saint, as a result, as commonly believed, of his father’s 
suppications to this great and good person. Dara being his father’s best 
beloved son was kept by him near him in ‘his courts and not sent to distant 
places as Governor, as done in the case of other three princes Shuja, Murad 
and Aurangzib. ‘This further deprived Dara, who was by nature of a 
scholarly and devoted type, in haying any first hand administrative experince — 
or direct contact with the people. Accordingly, it was not surprising that 

inthe struggle for succession, which followed the. illness of Shabjahan in 
1067 A. H. or 1657 A. Dy he was finally outwitted and defeated by his brother 
Aurangzib. Dara was captured by his Afghan host, Jiwan of Dadar, brought 
back to Delhi and paraded through the streets on elephant-back. He was 
charged and found guilty of apostasy from Islam and executed, under orders 

from Aurangzib, in 1069 A. H. or 1659 A. D. | 
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2 Dara Shikuh’s achievements in the fields of 
Learning and Culture 


Although brought up in the midst of the pomp and grandeur, luxuries 
and lavishments of the Moghul Court, as the apple of the eye of his great 
Emperor-father, Dara Shikth, turned out to be a great scholar and mystic, 
with an unsatiable thirst for knowledge and deep-rooted Sifistic leanings. 
He read extensively, not only from the Holy Quran and Traditions of the 
Prophet (Hadith) and other works on Orthodox Islam, but also from numerous 
works on Stfism. His thirst for knowledge and hankering after Truth led 
him to read the Holy Books of other religious systems no less, such as 
Christianity and Hinduism. (See below P.3). He was a deeply thoughful man 
and liked to arrive at his own, independent conclusions after due under- 
standing and deliberations, Thatis why, we find him engaged in religious 
discourses with a large number of saints and sages of both sects, Islam and 
Hinduism. He was initiated into the Kadiri Order by his spiritual precepto™ 
Pir Mulla Shah or Lisaoullah in 1049 A. H. Dara also held in high 
esteem the Hindu saint Baba Lal Bairagi, or Laldas, whom he mentions in 
the “Samudra-Sangama” (See Translation in Persian and “Samudra-Sangama” 
P.9 Text). He invited Baba Lal to his palace and had a long conversation with 
him on religious topics which was recorded by his Secretary Chandra Bhan. 

Dara Shikth was the author of quite a large number of works, 
and he started quite young. In his twenty-fifth year (1049 A. H.) 
he wrote “‘Safinat-ul-Awliya” or lives of the saints of Islam, about 411 in 
humber, including the Prophet, his wives and daughters, saints of different 
orders as well as women mystics. In his twénty-eighth year (1052 A. H.) 
= be composed his second work, also biographical in nature, called 
“Sakina’t-ul-Awliya” or lives of Miyan Mir or Miyan Jiy, the spiritual 
guide of Dara’s own spiritual preceptor Mulla Shah, and his many disciples. 
Dares third work was one on Stifism, entitled “Risala-i-Hak Numa” or 
‘Compass of the Truth’. As stated by Dara himself, this work is a 
compendium of some famous works on Sufism and discusses the various 
stages in the Path, as well as the means to highest spiritual perfection. 
The fourth work by Dara “Shathiyat or H, asanat ul-Arifins”’ completed in 
1054 A. H., is also on Stifism, being a collection of Stifistic maxims, inclu- 
ding ecstatic utterances of great mystics like Bayazid, Dhun-Nun-al-Misri, 
Junaid, Ghazali, Jilani, Ibn Arabi ete., as well as the sayings of the Prophet 
and the Galiphs, and the great Hindu saint Baba Lal, The fifth and sixth 
works by Dara, “Majma-'ul-Bahrain” in Persian and “ Samudra-Sangama’ ‘in 


Sanskrit or “The Mingling of Two Oceans” were completed in his forty-second 


year in 1065 A.H. or 1657 AD. His seventh work, ‘‘Sir-i-Akbar’’s or 
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“The Great Secret’’, is a translation of some fifty chapters of the Upanisads 
composed. in 1067 A. H. i.e., two years before his execution, Dara is also 
credited to be the translator of the Bhagavadgita in the same year. Dara 
was the author of some other works as well. He has also left for us a 
large number of letters and mystic poems, 

Besides Dara’s own compositions, there are some works written at 
his instance. For example, as already stated, his Secretary Chandra Bhan 
at his instance composed, ‘“‘Mukalima-i-Dara Shikuh Wa Baba Lal”, 
recording the conversation between Dara and the great Hindu saint Baba Lal 
on various topics of Hindu Religion and Ethics. Another important work on 
Hindu Religion and Philosophy, viz.» Yoga-VaSistha was translated into 
Persian by one of his courtiers, in collaboration with some Pandits, in 
1066 A. H, 3 

Dara Shikitth was also a great patron of Fine Arts. and himself a 
good Calligraphist, having taken lessons in penmanship from the famous 
Calligraphist Aka Abdur Rashid’. : 

From the above, it will be clear that Dara Shikth was relly a great 
scholar, mystic and lover of Arts, combined into one. While himself a 
deyout Mushim, he was, at the same time, singularly free from narrow- 
mindedness, bigotry or fanaticism of any kind; and never hesitated to 
recognise the Truth in other religions. The great maxim of the Hindu saint 
Raba Lal, quoted by Dara in his “Shathiyat” viz. “‘Truth is not the monopoly 
of any one Religion?’ seems to have guided his life all throughout. Accordingly, 
as stated above, he undertook a thorough study of the Holy Books of other 
Religions, and himself translated two of the famous Hindu Scriptures, 
Upanisads and Gita, Dara was specially attracted by the Upanisads. When 
after studying the Holy Books of Christianity, he could not find there, to his 
satisfaction, a full solution of the great problem of Tawhid or Monotheigm, 
he read the Upanisads and found there what he had been seeking so far, viz. 
the supreme Monotheistic Ideal. Hence, in his Introduetion to his translation 
of the Upanisads “Sirr-i-Akbar’ (“The Great Secret’), he says ; “I read 
the Old and the New Testaments and the Psalms of David and other 





Scriptures, but the discourse on Tawhid found in ‘them was brief and i ina 


summary form, and from the easy translations which have been made by 
interested persons, the object could not be realised”, So» Dara studied 
the works of the Hindus “who do not deny monotheism” and ee that 
Monotheistic verses of the four Vedas had been collected in the Upanisads. 
Accordingly, he undertook a translation of the Upanigads with the help of 
the saints and scholars of Banaras. In the Introduction to the work; 2 


1, For details, see Introduction to “M sjma-yl-Babrain”, Asiatic Sogiety Ed, 





4 
farther says: “Any difficult problem or sublime idea that came ¢ his 
(i.e; Dara’s) mind and was not solved inspite of his best efforts, ehecomes 
clear and solved with the help of this ancient work (ie. the Upanisads), 
which is undoubtedly the first Heavenly Book and the fountain-head of the 


ocean of Monotheism, and in accordance with or rather an elucidation — 
of the Quran,’”! 


It was, therefore, exceedingly fit that Dara Shikih, the great grand-son 
of the great grand-father Akbar, should have undertaken to compose a 
comparative account of the two great Religions of India, Hinduism and Islam, 
emphasising their fundamental similarities, rather than magnifying their 
superficial differences. Whether from the strictly philosophical and academieal 
standpoints such si. vilarities are more fundamental than the alleged differences, 
or conversely, is not the real point at issue here, The real point is this noble 
endeavour, on the part of a ruling Prince, to bring out, even at the cost 





3 


of being mis-understood and comdemmed, what is great and good in the 
much-maligned Religion of his subjects. In this sense, Dara Shikth, the 
author of the “Majna-ul-Bahrain” and the “Samudra-sangama’’ is indeeda 
worthy suceessor of Akbar, the propounder of the exquisitely unique a E | 
Religion of Hinduism and Islam, called Din Ilahi. 











1. See Introduction to “Majma-ul-Bahrain,” Asiatic Society Ed, 





, PART II 


1. The “Samtidra-Satigama” 
h By | s' ° 
DARA SHIKUH. 
(1) Date of Composition 


sa 


The Sanskrit work * Samudra-Sangama by Dara is the same, as stated — 
above, as the Persian Work “Majma-ul-Bahrain” or “The Mingling of Two 
Oceans,.”” While quite a large number of Manuscripts of the Persian work 
“Majma-ul-Bahrain” are available, it is unfortunate that only a single 
Manuscript of the precious Sanskrit work “‘Samudra-Sangama” is so far 
Known to exist.’ Fortunately, however: the text of this Manuscript is correct 
enough to give us a clear idea of the contents. A few differences are found 
between the Persian and Sanskrit versions of the work. But as they are 
not important enough to make any changes in the contents of the two works, 
these have been noticed in their respective places in the Translation, and 
need not be mentioned here. 


The “‘ Samudra-Sangama” begins as follows, after the Panegyrie :— 
“sy aah ata TEAST ANIQRIE |” 


“Now speaks Dara Shikhah the Fakir, devoid of earthly attachments 
and free from all griefs.”’ 





Dara is fond of referring to himself as “the unafflicted, unsorrowing 
Fakir’’, and this description of himself is found in his other works too. 


The colophofi to the * Samudra-Sangama”’ reads as follows :— 


septate ha eee we 4 






“ah hace rey: TAA 
“In the year 1065 A.H, (1657 A-D), comeponng to the forty-second 
year of the age of this Fakir (viz. Dara Shikth, the author); free from all 
earthly attachments.”’ 


“May God grant blessings to our Prophet, the best among our people, 
as well to his representatives, with their families’’. 


“Here ends the treatise called “ Samudra-Sangama” ; 
The post-colophon reads as follows :— 


“nt wag Fewest: wht eet e 
a coge a anlie aA ame sree ta” 


* Poona Bhandar Oriental Research Institute. 
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**May the author and the reader prosper. Srih. 
In the Samvat 1765 (709 A.D.) in the month of Agrahayana (N ovember 
--December), Monday, Srih. 
From the above colophon and post-colophon, it is quite clear that the 
“Samudra-Sangama” was completed by Dara Shikth in 1065 A.H. or 


1657 A.D. when he was aged forty-two ; and that the scribe completed hig 
copying in the Samyat 1765 or 1708-9 A.D. 


(2) Contents of the “Samudra-Sangama” 


The “Samudra- Sangama” begins with an Introduction, in which the 
author states (i) his reasons for undertaking the work, as well as refers to" 
(ii) the readers for which it is meant, As regards (i), he says.:— 


fee” ea Bas Boonen UT, | EA a 






‘aaRaSH af i 

“But I did not find any difference whatsoever, except verbal; in the 
way in which (the Hindu and Muslim saints) sought to attain Truth. Hence 
I made these two (Hinduism and Islam) harmonious with each other. Then I 
made a collection of the substances of several useful texts which should 
certainly be known by those who are entitled to know Truth. This is the 
mingling of two Ozeans of these two kinds of knowers (Hindus and Muslims). 
Hence it is given the name of “Samudra-Sangama” or “The Minghng of 
Two Oceans.” . 


Thus; Dara Shikth says that the work “Samudra- Sangame was 
composed by him for bringing to light the less known fundamental 
ilarities between Hinduism and Islam in the midst of their more known 





merely verbal dissimilarities. 
As wen ui) Dara mere — 





“Having a ascertained the real meaning of ee according to my own 
intuition and realisation, I am beginning this (work) for the benefit of = 
own relatives and kinsmen, but I do not think it necessary for me to enlighten” 
those ignorant people who entertain a different view.” 

Thus, Dara meant this work to be read by the members of his own 
family, relatives and kinsmen only, and not by the common folk of either 


a 
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community. In the Introduction to his Persian Translation of the Upanisads, 
also, Dara makes exactly the same observation. This shows that although 
believing in the great Monotheistic Truth, contained in Hinduism, as well as 
in the fundamental similarity between Hinduism and Islam, he was at the 
same time, fully aware that such high and deep things were not for the 
consumption of the masses. The great and wise Sanskrit maxim. “sat Ta 
fraga fafa at fa at fa” “Do not, under any circumstsnce, express 
deep sentiments to those who are incapable of appreciating them”, seems to 
have guided Dara also. Hence, it is clear from his work that Dara Shikih, 
‘like his illustrious grand-father Akbar, did not contemplate to reform the 
masses, bring about a revolutionary change in the existing ideas and 
practices or preach a new Synthetic Religion. His purpose was more 
to enlighten a small circle of people of advanced views and sympathetic 
outlook, Itis clear, however, from the regrettable later events that Dara 
failed to achieve even this much, and was practically alone in his own unique 
beliefs and convictions, in his surprisingly broad views and universal outlook. 
After the Introduction, there are 22 Sections as follows :— 
The Elements. 
The Sense-organs. 
Meditation. 
The Attributes of God. 
The Soul, 
The Vital breaths. 
The Four Worlds. 
The Sound. : 
The Light, 
The Vision of God. 
The Names of God. 
Apostleship and Saintship. . 
The Brahmanda (found in the Persian treatise, but not in the 
Sanskrit one). : 
14, The Quarters. 
15. The Firmaments, 
16. The Worlds, 
17. Divisions of the Worlds. 
18. The World of the Dead. 
l¥. The Great Dissolution. 
20. Salvation. 
21, The Day and Night of God. 
22. The Eternity of the Cycle of Existence. 
Thus, in the Persian work there are 22 Sections (A.S.B. Ed), but 
in the Sanskrit, only 21, 3 | ie 


1S PASS Fo PH 


— | le bet 
ees: 
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If we glance at the contents, the arrangement does not seem to be at 
all systematic, but is rather haphazard in nature. Philosophy, as well-known, 3 
deals with three great problems, viz. those relating to Matter, Soul and God. 
These are the famous Tri-tativas or Three-fold Realities: Acit, Cit, if sara, 
recognised by Indian Philosophical Systems in general. Again, accoaaaa a 
Samkhya theory, accepted by other Systems, the order of creation is as follows:— 


Puruga (Soul) and Prakrti (Primal Matter) 
Mahat or Buddhi 7 +& 





Aha — 7 
11 organs Tanmatras = 
(5 sense-organs and 5 organs | ‘ Maha-bhtitas 7g 
of action, and Mind) 
Accordingly, here the sections should have been arranged as follows 
Matter 
1. The Sense-organs. | | = 
2. The Vital-breaths. : 
3, ‘The Elements, ; 
4, The Brahmanda. 
5. The Four Worlds. 4 
6, The Worlds. == 
7, Division of the Worlds. = =<. | — c! 
8. The Firmaments. | . = 
9. The Quarters. : = 
10. The ee of the Cycle of Existence. 5 er 
Soul a 
11, The Soul. | 
12. Apostleship and Se intship. . . a 





13. The World of the Dead. — 
14. The Great Dissolution (Resurrection of the Sou )) as 
15, Salvation (of the Soul). 
| : God 
16. The acsage st of God. 

17. The Names of God 
18. The Day and Night of God. 

19. The Sound ( of God ). 
20. The Light ( of God ). 
21. rt me ee 
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2. Critical and Comparative Study 
Section 1: The Elements 
In this Section, the processes of Creation* or Srsti and Dissolution or 
Pralaya have been delineated, and attempts haye been made to show the 
similarities between the Hindu and Islamic views. Accordingly, the following 
points of similarity have been noted :— . 


Stated points of similarities 
(1) Number of Elements 
The Elements are five in number, viz. Earth, Water, Fire, Air, and Ether. 
(2) The Eternity of the Ether 
The Ether, from which everything else originates, is eternal and 
uncreated. In the Holy Quran, there is a passage (LV. 23) which 


depicts the Face of the Lord as abiding even when everything else on earth 
passes away, and it is said that here “Ihe Face’’ means the Ether. 


(3) “Ishk” and “Maya” as the principles of Creation 
From the Ether, there arises first a substance called “Jskk”’ or Love 
which is the same as ‘‘Maya” in Hindu Philosophy. 
(4) The Soul of the Prophet and Hiranyagarbha — 


From this, again, there arises the Great Soul or the Soul of Prophet 
Muhammad, corresponding to Hiranyagarbha in Hindu Philosophy, also 
figuratively called “Ama” or Darkness. 


. (5) The Earth as the originator of all things 


All objects, finally, originate from the Earth and are, aie dissolved 
into it, 


3. Critical Comments 
(1) Number of Elements 


Gendally speaking, there does exist a similarity between Hindu and 
Islamic Doctrines of Creation and Dissolution. 





2 (i) The Eternity of the Ether 
But it is doubtful whether really the Ether can be called eternal 
and uncreated according to Islamic Philosophy, as asserted above. For, 





1, For an account of Hindu and ielatsie views of Pe ise, see P,10 ff 
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according to it, the world is not eternal and uncreated, as held in Indian | 
Philosophy, and the word “Face” in the above passage seems to be more 
appropriate in its literal sense, and does not appear to mean “Ether”... 


(ii) Islamic (Orthodox) Doctrine of Creation ? 

According to Islam, the universe is non-eternal, only a created 
effect of God, and is again destroyed by Him. According to this views God 
is a transcendent Creator, who creates the world out of nothing and g0 
is Himself not its material (Upadana) cause, as held by the Vedantists, but 
only its efficient (Nimitia) cause. So according to this view, God Himself 
is never transformed into the universe. 

(iii) Sufi Doctrine of Creation® 


According to the Sifis no less, whose view stands nearest to the 
Indian view among all the Islamic doctrines, the universe is non-eternal. ; 
Those Sufis (Kalabadhi, Hujwiri, etc.) who, like Orthodox Islam (see above) 
hold God to be merely a transcendent Creator, absolutely different from the 
created world in essence and attributes, never immanent in it, never trans- 
formed into it—can, of course, logically hold, like Orthodox Islam, 
that God creates the universe out of nothing by an absolute act of will: 
Ged simply commands: “Be” ! and the universe at once becomes, and so 
it is non-eternal, God alone is eternal. But the Idealistie Szafis (e.g. Hallaj, 
Jili, Jami, ete.) hold in opposition to Orthodox Islam, that the universe is 
nothing but the outward manifestation of God, the Absolute Thought—nothing 
but His objectified essence. Still they hold, like Orthodox Islam, that the 
universe is non-eternal. Thus, the great Sa/i Hallaj says that when God 
desired to project out of Himself His own essence—His supreme love and joy— 
He looked into eternity and brought forth from non-existence an image, an 
image of Himself, viz. Adam, endowed with all His names and attributes. 
But this is self-contradictory, for, if the image be the outer projection of 
God’s own essence, how can it be brought forth from nothingness ? 

Another great Sufi Jili* also holds that God brings things from 
non-being to being in His Knowledge, then from that to actual being. Hence 
the world is non-eternal. Jili hims elf sees the logical difficulty involved in 
his theory viz. that if things are brought forth from non-being to being in 
God’s Knowledge, then it follows necessarily that at first, i.e. at the first — 
stage, God does not know those things ; then later on, ie. at the second stage, 
= gag to know them, which is impossible for the omniscient God. So, 
2 frying to get rid of this difficulty, Jili gives an ingenious solution, viz. 





1. The text as is follows :—“All On the earth shal] Bue + % thy 
Lord shall abide re splendent with Majesty and Glory." ae Lv. 26, ; the-fpee Rese 
% See below pr 12,13. 3, ‘See below p. 14. 4, See below p. 1d, 
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that, of the three states of the world,—(i) non-being (ii) potential being in 
God’s knowledge (iii) actual being,—there is an interval of time between 
the last two stages and not between the first two. Thus, the first precedes 
the second only logically and not chronologically. Hence, God knows the 
world as He knows Himself. Yet God alone is eternal, not the world. But 
this, too, is equally inconsistent, for, if God knows the world from all eternity, 
the world, too, must be existent from all eternity ; otherwise, God cannot know 
it as He knows Himself. Hence here, either God had at first no knowledge 
of the non-existent world; or, the world was never non-existent or outside 
God’s knowledge. 

Only a few Sifis have taken the world to be eternal like God. The 
great pantheist Sufi Ibnu'l-Arabi, e. g. holds that the process of creation is 
nothing but God’s process of knowing Himself. Hence, the relation between 
God and the world is that between the self, the knowing subject, and itself, 
the known object. In knowing Himself thus, God knows the world that is 
in Himself, and distinguishes it as an object. Thus, the world exists poten- 
tially ia Ged from all eternity, and creation means that God brings the 
world from potential being in His knowledge, and not from non-being, to 
actual being. ‘Thus, the view of Arabi is far more consistent than that of 
Jili whom he precedes.* 


(iv) Indian Doctrine of Creation : Sat-karya-vada. * 

In this connection, we may discuss the Samkhya and Vedanta doctrines 
of creation, viz. Sat-Karya-Vada. According to this doctrine, the effect is 
present in the cause from the very beginning, hence the efiect is not created 
anew just at that moment, but is only manifested through the help of certain 
instrumental causes. E. g. when we churn milk and get butter from it, 
buttér is not a newly created effect, as it was present in the milk from the very 
beginning in a subtle or potential form and is now manifested in a full-fledged 
form through the help of churning, etc. In exactly the same way, Cit and the 
Acit, souls and matter, lie latent in God as His saktis or powers before 
actual creation, and come to be manifested, during actual Srsti or creation, 
through the will of God. During Pralaya or destruction, again, they return to 
God and remain as His subtle powers, as before. Thus, the universe is 
eternal, according to the Theistic Schools of the Vedanta propounded by 
Ramanuja, Nimbarka, Madhya, Vallabha, ete. According to Samkara, the 
main propounder of the Monistic School of Vedanta, from the real, transcen- 
dental point of view, there is only one Reality, viz. Brahman, and so there 
is no question of creation at all. It is only from the lower empirical 





1; Se teinw oie 
2, See below p, 15, 
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standpoiot, which is ultimately negated, that there jis a universe and the 
question of creation arises. Here Samkara accepts the views of Ramanuja 
and the rest. 

In this sense, the above statement that the Cidakaéa or the Usiveuail 
Ether is uocreated and eternal is correct. 


_(v) General Comparison between Indian and Islamic Views. 


But, as we have seen, according to Orthodox Islam and most of the 
Sufis, God alone is eternal, not the world. This is a fundamental point of 
difference between the Indian and Islamic views. Hence, the above statement 
in the text that the universal Ether is uncreated and eortals according to 
Islam, does not seem to represent the view of Islam in general. 


(3) (i) “Ishk” and “Maya’’ 


The word “Maya” does not mean “Love” in Indian Philosophy, but the 
inscrutable power of God through which the world-appearance is produced — 
or the Acit-Sakti of God. 


(ii) Meaning of the term “Maya” Ly 
We may take the following text from the Svetaévatara Upanigad 


Seas 
“Raa aaa Frag | 
et maT arate: It 


yc ar aM esac ( 4.9-10 ) »? 
**From this, the Illusion-Maker or Mayin creates the world. And in it 
by illusion or Maya the other (i.e. the individual) soul is confined. Know 
Prakrti to be an Illusion or Maya and the Great Lord to be the Illusion- 4 
Maker or Mayin. ts | 


Here‘ ‘Maya is identified with Prakrti, the Primal Matter, which is in 7 


the Lord from all eternity and which is transformed into the form of the 
world. Prakrti is also called Pradhana, Avyakta, Tamas and s0 on. 

According to the Monistic School of Samkara Vedanta, Maya means a 
special power of Brahman indistinguishable from Him, through which 
Brahman apparently creates the miihya or illusory, false world, just as a 
magician apparently creates a non-existent thing for deluding the epectabont 
(Cf Samkara-Bhagya on Brahma-Sttra 19. 17, 2.1.9.) 

From the Vyavaharika or empirical standpoint, Samkara, following 
; Svetasvatara Upanisad, identifies Maya with Prakrti. (CE. Sankar aa 
on n the Brahma-Sttras 2.1.14, ete.) 


1+ See under Section 5 on “The Soul” (3) (i. 
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According to the Monotheistic Schools of the Vedanta (Rimanuja, 
Nimbarka, etc.) “Maya”? moans the wonderful power of Brahman through 
which He actually creates the world. (c.f. Sri-Bhayga on the Br.-Su. 1.1. 1,) 
Or; it means Prakrti, the subtle, Primal Matter, present in Brahman as His 
Acit-Sakti, through which Brahman is really transformed into the form of 
the world. 

Thus, in Indian Philosophy ‘Mayz does not mean the Cit or the Jiva, 
the individual soul; but it means the Acit, or Prakrti, unconscious 
Primal Matter. 

(iii) Purpose of Creation 

Here, the difficult problem of the purpose of creation has been raised. 
The question is ; WHY does God create the world? Creation is an act, and 
an act is due to a motive, viz. an unfulfilled desire or an unattained end. 
But God is an eternally perfect Being who cannot have any wants or defects, 
any unfulfilled desires or unattained ends. 

(a) Islamic (Orthodox) view ! 

In the Quran itself, the following are stated to be the motives of 
creation :— 

(i) It is said first that creation is not a mere sport or whim on the 
part of God, but hag a serious purpose behind it. We may here take the 
following text from the Quran :— 

“We created not the Heaven and the Earth, and what is between them, 
for sport 

“Had it been our wish to aud a pastime, we had surely found it in our- 
selyes—if to do so had been our will.” (Quran XXI. 16-17). 

* (ii) In several passages,” it is said that, creation is meant for just 
ends—it is undertaken for the sake of upholding the cause of Truth and 
Righteousness. The following texts may be referred to here:— =~ 

“We have not created the Heaven and the Earth and all that is cbs 
them, but for a worthy (just) end.” (Quran XV. 85.) 

“He hath created the Heaven and the Earth to set forth His Truth” 
(Quran XVI. 3.) 

(iii) It is also said that man has been created to serve and i sackip 
God. The following passage states this :— 

“f have not created Jinn and men, buat they should worship 
(serve) Me.”’ 


1. See above p. 10, below Dp: 17. . 
2. Quran X. 5, XV. 85, XVI, 3, XLIV. 39, XLV. /, 22, XLVI, 3 (Yusut Ali’s Bay, 
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“Trequire not sustenance from them; neither require I that they 
feed Me.” 
“Verily, God is the sole Sustainer possessed of might, the 
Unshaken.” (Quran Ll, 58-58.) . 
Hence, it is said that the whole Universe, constantly makes obeisance 
to God in a humble manner. 
“Do they not look 
At God’s creation, (even) 
Among (inanimate) things,— 
How their (very) shadows 
Turn round from the right 
And the left, prostrating 
Themselves to God, and that 
In the humblest manner ?” 
“And to God doth obeisance 
All that is in the heayeng 
And on Earth, whether 
Moving (living creatures) 
Or the Angels, for none 
Are arrogant (before their Lord.” 1 
(Quran XVI, 48-49) 
Thus, according to the Quran, the purpose of creation is three-fold; 
viz. (i) revelation of God’s own supreme Truth, (ii) upholding of Justice 
and Righteousness, and (iii) service and worshi pping of God by man. 
But at the same time, the Quran is careful to point out that the creation of — 
the World serves no purpose of God Himself, as He Himself requires no 
help or sustenance from it, being Himself Omnipotent. 4 
(b) Sufi View * | 
The Safi view is based on a famous. Tradition (Hadith) viz “David 
enquired : ‘Oh Lord! Why hast thou created mankind ?? God replied: 
‘Lam a hidden treasure, and I would fain become known’ ®. — 
The Stfis, however, generally accept the above Tradition regarding 
the motive of creation. Thus, according to this view, God created the world 
and finally man in it so that He may become known to him. This is inter- 
preted by the Idealist Stifis, like Ibnu’ l-‘Arabi, Jili, ete to mean that man’s 
knowing God is but another name for God’s knowing Himself. God desires — 
to know His own essence fully, to manifest the inner potentialities of His 
own nature. Accordingly, He emerges out of His state of Pure Essence 
_ and Abstract Unity and manifests Himself in the world of plurality, and — 
1, Trans: by Yusuf Ali. 2, See above p, 10, . = |. §& 
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finally, in Man and sees Himself in him (viz. in the Perfect Man’. Thus, the 
universe is regarded by these Stifis as the mirror of God in which He sees 
Himself. But it is only an unpolished mirror, reflecting as it does, only 
a few attributes of God. Man, rather the Perfect Man, who has here and 
now realised his oneness with God, is the polished and perfect Mirror of 
God; being His full and complete manifestation on earth. Thus, through 
the Perfect Man, God knows Himself completely, and creation is due to 
this desire for self-knowledge on the part of God. God, thus, bifurcates 
Himself into two, so to speak, and becomes at once the knower and the object 
known, the lover and the beloved. But this desire for self-knowledge does 
not imply any want or imperfection on His part, for, really He knows 
Himself fully from all eternity, yet wants to know Himself through another. 
As Jami says: “Although He beheld His aitributes as a perfect whole in 
His own essence, yet He desired that they should be displayed to Him in 
another mirror.” 7 


Here in the Samudra-Saijama, as Dara has mentioned “Tshk? or 
“Love” as the substance from which the world. is produced, he has, most 
probably, the view of the famous Monistic Sufi Hallaj in mind. According 
to him, in the beginning, God is a perfectly undifferentiated Being, a pure 
Essence without any limiting attributes, a pure Unity, simple and alone. 
But later on, He desires to project out of Himself His supreme joy, that 
Love in aloneness, so that He may behold it and speak to it. Accordingly, 
He creates man in His own image out of His own Essence or Loye. Thus, 
the principle of Creation is Love or Joy alone. 


According to the Great Sufi Rtimi, the purpose of Creation or descent 
of the soul from God cannot be known by reason. But the purpose of 
Evolution or ascent of the soul to God is Love.’ 


(cy Vedanta View 


According to the Vedanta View’, creation is but a ‘Lila’ or an act of 
| A a tes | | 
sport on the part of God : “ATA, ae FAT” —(Brahma-stitras 2: 1. 32.), 
Thus, it does not imply any want or imperfection on the part of God, but 
arises out of the fullness of His Nature, out of the abundance of His Bliss. 
Just as a king efigages himself in sports, after completing his royal duties, 
not for fufilling any unfulfilled desires or removing any wants, but simply 
for giving an expression to the exuberance of his joy—so God, too, sportingly 
creates (either apparentiv, as held by the School of Absolute Monism of 
1. See under Section 2. Critical Comments (4) (iii) (d). 
2. See p, 11. Also Section 1 (5) (iii), Section 2. Critical Comments (4) (v). 
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Samkara,— or really as held by the Qualified Monism of Ramanuja etc.) out — 
of His ever-perfect Nature, ever-full Bliss. Hence, in the Tattitriya*Upanisad, 
it has been said beautifully— 


‘ommed ueaata yore weed, sarea SATA fata, acd 
saatratagrata |” 


“All these beings, verily are born from Bliss. Being so born, they 
are sustained by Bliss, To Bliss, again, do they return and enter.” (3 6). 

But it is pointed out by the Indian Philosophers at the same time that 
Brahman’s indulgence in this cosmic sport, though not serving His own 
purpose, as ordinarily understood, is not entirely motiveless, as it is essentially 
guided by the demands of Morality and Justice. Thus, though creation is 
a sport, it is by no means a senseless, arbitrary one. The eternal Law of | 
Karma, which is the Law of Justice, demands that each and every free and 
responsible agent should experience the results or fruits (karma-phala) of his 
own actions (karmas), good or bad. But as the fruits of al! the numerous 
karmas cannot be experienced in course of the same life, the individual has | 
to be born again,—and this goes on and on. 

But unless these Karmaphalas are fully experienced, no salvation | 
is possible on the part of the individual. Hence, creation has a more 
necessity behind it. God creates each new werld in accordance ith. 
the past Karmas of the individuals; and it is these Karmas that determine 
the nature of every new creation and the destinics of different individuals 
therein. So Brahman cannot be made responsible for the suffering and 
varying lots of individuals—it is the individuals themselves who are responsible 
‘for these through their own Karmas. Hence in the Brahma-stitras (2. 1. 34) 
it has been said :— | -_ 


‘RIA a MTT” a 
That is, God cannot be accused of partiality and cruelty» for, as Samkar kara 
says: “Szaqueg Gaedaq ee.” (Samkara-bhagya 2. 1. 34). That is, God 
may be compared to a cloud. The cloud, as rain, is the common cause | 
of the growth of all kinds of plants, good or bad; but the differences among — 
these plants is not due to the rain, which pours down on all equally, but to 
the differences in their own seeds respectively. . 


ie 
e 


(@) General comparison between Indian and Islamic Views. — . E a 
As pointed out above, Dara is wholly wrong here in taking Ish? ! 
or “Love” of Islamie Philosophy as parallel to “Maya? of Indian p 


Philosophy. _ Still, it may be said that there is a general: ageeoment | 







= a 





l. See below dader Section 22 on ' “Salvation”. 
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among the Indian and Sifistic views as regards the purpose of Creation, 
when it is asserted in both the systems that Creation is not due to any 
want or imperfection on the part of God, but to the expression of His infinite 
Joy or Love. More specially, the view of Hallaj reminds us of that of 
Vallabha ( Suddhadvaita School ) according to whom also God created man 
in His own Essence as His playmate, so that Creation is but a cosmic 
sport on the part of God with Himself. But apart from this general similarity, 
we must not press the matter further. For, Karma-Vada or the Law of Karmay 
and its corollary, Janma-janmantara-Vada or Doctrine of Re-births, 
essentially associated with Indian doctrines of Creation, find no parallel 
in Islamic Philosophy, not even in Sifism. 3 

The Quranic view, first, that Creation is not a sport seems to be directly 
opposed to the Vedanta view of ‘Zila’. But the real purpose behind the 
former view viz. that Creation is not a mere whim on the part of God, but 
serves just ends, is quite consistent with the Indian view that Creation is not 
an arbitrary act, but serves the ends of Justice and Morality, according to the 
Karmas of individuals. However, the difference here is that.the Quran takes 
into account only the present lives of individuals and their acts therein 
in connection with the dispensation of Justice; but Indian Philosophy» as we 
have seen, counts all the numerous past Karmas done by the individuals in 
their previous lives, 

Secondly, according to the Quran, God, no doubt, reveals His Truth in 
the world, but He Himself is not transformed into it and immanent in it. But 
according to the Indian view ( Vedanta), God’s own Nature, Essence or 
Svaripa is transformed into the form of the Universe itself*, and He is 
immanent in jt, 

Thirdly, according to the Quran, God créates man to serve and worship 
Him. But according to Indian Philosophy, man has been created, in 
accordance with his past Karmas, to work out his own salvation or Mukti, 
through whatever Path he may choose—Karma-Yoga, Jnana-Yoga, Bhakti- 
Yoga: The Path of Unselfish works, the Path of epteiets: or the Path of 
Devotion, 

Thus, there are differences between Quranic and Indian \ views regarding 
the above two points, 


(4) (i) The Soul of the Prophet and Hiranyagarbha. 


In the Qur&n itself, Muhammad is explicitly said to be an A postle® only 


and a human being *. Thus, here he has no cosmological function, but only 
pe ee a ae ce ae 


1, See below under section 22 on Salvation. — 


2. Advaita-Vada naturally does not accept this view. et. 
3 Quran III, 144, 4, See Section 12 (i) (ii) under Islamic (Orthode 
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a religious and an ethical one. But in some later Stfi systems, he is endo’ ed 
with both a cosmological as well as an ethical function. ’ Thus, in these systems,” 
the Soul or the Light of Muhammad is spoken of as the first emanation £ om 
God and the archetype of the whole universe. But still it does not seems 
all appropriate to compare the Prophet Muhammad with Hiranyagarbha®, for é 
the standpoints are entirely different here. On the one hand, the Proph oh 
does not seem to have so much importance in the metaphysical scheme of 
Creation and Dissolution in Islamic Philosophy, as Hiranyagarbha in Indian 

Philosophy. On the other hand, Hiranyagarbha is not a Prophet as well, >, 
real and living, to guide and inspire people, but rather a figurative name for 
the aggregate of souls. Thus, he has no ethical importance, | 


(ii) Creation from Darkness : : Indian and Sufi Views. 


- 


In this aS the following accounts -from the Upanisads may — ba 

In the Brhadar anyaka Upanisad (1.2 ), it is said that in the beginnings — 
there was nothing, everything was covered by Death (Mrtyu), from that : 
sprang up Water, Harth and Fire. Then, in 1.3.28, Death (Mrtyw) is identified 
with Darkness (Tamas). = 

In the Subala Upanisad (1. 1-8), the account given is as follows: Ta a 
was then existent ?’ He said tv them; “Neither Being, nor Non-Being. ro m 
Him, Darkness arises ; from Darkness, Bhuiadi (Tamasa Ahamakara) + ; rot 
Bhatadi, Ether ; from Ether, Air ; from Air, Fire ; from Fire, Weer ; fom 
‘Water, Earth’ ” 


According to the famous Sifi Jili’, when at first God is a Pure Be ing 
or. a Pure Essence, His inner aspect is called “dark mist” or “blindnes 
(al’Ama). In this state, the Pure Essence is wholly sunk in itself, and it 
relation to out-wardness, i ic. to itself as the ‘other’, is wholly negated. He ni 
it is a state of bare potentiality, “the immanent negativity” of the # ence, 
In that sense, it may be figuratively called ‘darkness’. 



















5) (i) The Earth as the originator of all things. = ; 2 , : 
In a sense, it is right to say that all physical objects arise from the 


Earth and are dissolved into it, as, generally speaking, the Earth is “taken oO "a 
be the last. of the Five Great Elements. (Mahabhiitas), from: which all work ¥" 


—__ _ — 





_ oe ke “. 


21 See Wider Nae; Ps 23 jill (; 25), See also Section 12) Gi). under ‘Sufi 
“Perfect Man”. : 
ee See P, 3. ees See Pp, 10, 14, 25, ~ er 
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objects are created. Still, according to the Indian view, this Earth is not 
pure Earth, but Earth as mixed up with other four great Elements, in 
accordance with the process of Quintuplication (Panci-Karana)'. According 
to the Quran also, man is created out of earth or a lump of clay. 


(ii) Upanisadic Doctrine of Creation. 


In this connection, we may refer to doctrines of Creation, as found in 
some of the Upanigads. . P | 

For example, in Brhadaranyaka Upanisad (1.2.2.), it is said that from 
Death, there first arose Water. The cream (Sara) of Water, when solidified, 
became the Earth. Then, when Death became exhausted and hot, Fire arose. 

There is also another account given in Brhadaranyaka Upanigad (1. 4.) _ 


In Chandogya Upanigad, (6.1.) itis said that the Sat (Undifferentiated 
Brahman), desiring to be many, created Fire; Fire, desiring to be many, 
created Water ; Water, desiring to be many, created Earth. So, the order 
of Creation is Fire, Water, Earth. In Chandogya Upanigad (6.3), the 
famous doctrine of Trivrt-Karaya or triplication has been propounded. That 
is, the three elements: Fire, Water and Earth, became inter-mixed in such 
a way thatfire became } Fire } Water + Harth ; and so the other two as well. 
Other objects were created from Fire, Water and Earth inter-mixed in 
this way. 

In Taiitiriya Upanisad, (2.1), the process of creation is described as 
follows: “From the Soul, Ether originates ; from Ether, Air; from Air, Fire; 
from Fire, Water; from Water, Earth; from Earth, plants; from plants, 
food ; from food semen ; from semen, men.” - 


In Aitareya Upanisad (1.1), it is said that the Soul desiring to create 


worlds, created the worlds of water (ambhas), rays (maricin), death (mara) and 
waters (ap), i.e. the worlds above heaven; the atmosphere, the earth and the 
worlds below it. me = 
The account of creation, gi en in Subala Upanisad, has already been 
referred to.” | | se 


(iii) Vedanta Doctrine of Creation.’ 


_ The Vedanta, generally, accepts the above Taitliriya Upanisad account 


and the Samkhya view of Creation, with the fundamental difference that 
while the Samkhya Prakrti is independent, the Vedanta Prakrti is but the 





TL Seep 20.  & See pe 18 3 See Pp. 11, 15.” 


Acit-Sakti of Brahman; and as such is “wholly dependent on Him. . Thus, from 
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Prakrti, there arises Mahat; from the Mahat, Ahamkara; from Saitvika 
Ahamkaray the five sense-organs, five organs of knowledge and mind; from 
Tamasa Ahamkara, the five tan-mdtras or subtle elements, viz, Ether, Air, 
Fire, Water and Earth. Then these are inter-mixed in such a way that 
Ether=1 Ether, * Air, 4 Fire, 1 Water, * Earth, and so the rest. This 
is called “Panci-Karana”’ (Quintuplication). From these subtle elements, the 
five gross elements of Ether etc. arise; and from these, all other objects of 
the world. (cfs Brahma-siitras 2. 3.) 
The dissolution is in the reverse order. (cf. Brahma-sitras 2.3,14) 


Section 2: The Sense-Organs. 

In this Section, an account is given of the creation of the Sense- 
organs, Internal Organs, Organs of Action, as wellas of their nature and 
special functions. The following points of similarity between the Hindu 
and Islamic views have been noted. | 


Stated points of Similarity. 
(1) Number of Sense-Organs. 


The Sense-organs or Organs of Knowledge are five in number, viz. Nose, 
Tongue, Skins Eye and Ear. They spring respectively from Earth, Water; 
Air, Fire, and Ether. 


(2) Number of Internal Organs. 


According to both the views, the Internal organs are five in 
number, viz.. Mind (Manas), Intellect (Buddhi), Emperical Self (Citta), Ego 
(Ahamkara) and Internal Organ (Antahkarana), the last, according to the 
Hindu view, being the aggregrate of the first four. 


(3) Number of Organs of Knowledge 


According to both the views, the Organs of Knowledge ss are five in 
number; viz. Vocal Organ, Hand, Feet, Anus and Generative a 






(4) Doctrine of Evolution. 


The Samkhya theory of Creation or Evolution has been referred to» the — 
eer ane that it is found, in some form, in the Islamic view no less. 


E (5) God’s Immanence. ; “fs 
God, the Creator, is immanent in aes universe of souls and sie“ soe 4 
created effect. 7 — 
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(6) Meditation on Sound. 
Both the Hindu and Muslim saints practise meditation on Divine Sound 
(Anahata-sgabda). 


Critical Comments 


(1—3) Number of Sense-Organs, Internal Organs 
and Organs of Action. | 
There is a general agreement between Hindu and Islamic Theories as 
regards the number and nature of the above Organs, 


(4) (i) Doctrine of Evolution.? 

The word “Evolution” is here taken in a special sense. It really 
means a gradual progress or development of lower forms to higher forms. But 
the Samkhya Doctrine of Creation, although ealled “Evolution”? for want of a 
better name, is not really of this kind. In this case, it only means a gradual 
unfoldment of what is contained in the preceding stages in grosser and 
grosser, more and more complex forms, through successive stages. (See below) 

(ii) Islamic (Orthodox) Doctrine of Evolution.’ 

In Orthodox Islam, no doctrine of Evolution is found but rather a 
theory of Special Creation or creation of objects as distinct from one 
another from the yery beginning in accordance with the wish of God. 
According to the Quran, God creates the world out of nothing in six days. 
He simply says; “Be”, and all things become at once. Thus, there is no 
distinction between God’s Word and Deed, God’s Word is itself the Deed, 
and there is no intervention of any other condition between His Will and its 
consequences. God is, as such, independent of material and efficient or 
instrumental causes. 

“Sole Maker of the Heavens and the Earth, And when He decreetha 
thing, He only saith to it ; ‘Be’ and it is”. (Quran IT. 111.) 

“Your Lord is God, who in six days created the Heavens and the 
Earth and then mounted the Throne. He throweth the veil of night over the 
day : it pursueth it swiftly. And He created the sun and the moon and the 
stars, subjected to the laws of His behest.”. (Quran. VII. 52).* | 

As regards the creation of Man,° the Quran says that Man is created 
out of a lump of clay, or from a clot of blood, produced from this lump 
of clay. In another place, it is suid baat God oraras man om wate. 





See under Section 7: “Four Worlds’. 


see Pp, 10, 13. 
Cf. also Quran XVI. 40, XXXVI. 82, XL. 68, LIV. 50 Yusuf Ali's Ed). 


Cf. also Quran XXXII. 4, LVII. 4. (Yusuf Ali’s Ed.) 
Under Se tion Critical Comments (i) (ii). 6, Op. cit. XKV, 54 
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Then God breathes into him (Adgm) His spirit, and asks all the Angels 
to bow down to him. 

“Now of fine clay have we created Man. 

Then we placed him, a moist Germ, in a safe abode. 

Then we made the moist Germ a clot of blood, then made the clotted rh 
blood into a piece of flesh, then made the piece of flesh into bones, and we 
clothed the bones with flesh, then brought forth man of yet another — 
make. »4 (Quran XXIII. 12-14). 

“Thy Lord said to the Angels “Verily, lam about to place one in my — 
stead (a Vicegerent) on earth.’”? (Quran IT. 29). 

“And when we said to the Angels: ‘Bow down and worship 
Adam’, then worshipped they all, save Eblis”. (Quran IT, 32). - 















(iii) Sufi Doctrines of Evolution * 4 


Here we may briefly discuss the views of five prominent Sufis, 1 vit, 
Tbnul Arabis Nasafi, Shabistari, Rimi, Jiliand Jami. 


(a) ibnul Arabi’s View* 

As we have seen the central doctrine of his system is the Unity of 
Being and the Perfect Man. 

He speaks of two aspects of God, viz. “God as the Absolute, a Pure 
Being, or a Simple Essence, devoid of attributes and relations; and God a3 
Divinity, an Essence endowed with attributes. The first is the unmanifest 
and the second the manifest form of God. Through a logical necessity of 
knowing Himself, God moves down from His unmanifest state of Pure 
Essence, and evolves, through a series of five planes, until He finds His 
complete manifestation in the Perfect Man and knows Himself completely. ? 
These five planes are :—the plane of Essence ; the plane of Attributes ; a 
plane of Actions ; ; the plane of Similitudes and Phantasy or imaginal thoug! ts : 
(Khyal), . ie. the plane of the intelligible world or the world of Tdenm 
prototypes or universals; the plane of Sense and Ocular Vision or the — 
plane of the sensible world, ic. of the particulars corresponding to ‘the 
universals, Each succeeding plane is a copy of the preceding one. 


_ Here we find that God gradually becomes particularised, and. there is 

descent from the more perfect to the less perfeet. But when in the sen 
world, there is the rise of Man, rather Perfect Man, there is an ascent. 
= That is, a perfect man with body and soul. Ch XV. 26—33 (Yusuf Ali’ $ Ea) , 

: 


Ci. also XV 26-33 ( Yusuf Ali’s Ed.) 
% See under Section 12 ‘Perfect Man’ and Seetion 17 “Divisions of the World” — 


4, See Pp, 11, 14, . a See 
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(b) Nasafi’s View! 

We may take the following account given by Nasafi® as a 
typical one. ra 

According to Nasafi, in the very beginning, God creates the Primal 
Element out of Himself in the twinkling of an eye, without any medium 
whatsoever. This Primal Element is variously termed as the “Pen” (as it 
writes out the universe at the command of God), Primal Intelligence, 
Constructive Spirit, Spirit of Muhammad’ and so on. Itis exceedingly subtle 
and is perfect wisdom. It alone has a direct connection with God, and is ever- 
present in Him, ever-seecking Him. From the Primal Element springs forth 
the entire universe. Thus, from the Primal Element, first, the Simple Natures 
or First Principles arise ; from them, Heavens, stars and the firmanent, 
intelligence, souls, elements and natures; from them, again, compound 
bodies or mineral, yegetable and animal Kingdoms; and last of all, Man. 
There are nine Heavens, the highest of which iscalled the Heaven of Heavens 
or the throne of God, Each of these has intelligence anda soul, higher and 
more subtle in proportion to their order, and the intelligence of the highest 
Heaven is called Primal Intelligence. Man is the crown and end of creation. 
Man attains perfection when he attains intelligence. Thus, intelligence is the 
begioning, as well as the end of creation. From the Primal Element to 
Man (or Perfect Man), there is a complete circle from intelligence to 
intelligence in the descent of God to Man _ the aa of Man back aga 
to God. 

Thus, the order of creation is as follows :— 

God - 


| | = | + 
Primal Element (Soul of Muhammad) 


Simple Natures or First Principles 





aa | | | 
Elements. Starsand Seven Heavens Highest Heavens 
(Pour fold § Firmmaent (Sevenfold (Arsh and Kursi) 
M i ? Sires) (Throne) 





Mineral, Vegetable and Animal ene to 
_ (Threefold he pring) 


Man 





1, See Pp. 14, 17. 
2 Cf. Nasafi’s “Magqsad-i-agsa’® (Furthest Aim), a Persian treatise on Theosophy, 
largely based on the teachings of the famous Sufi Ibn ‘Arabi’ - 
3. See p- 17. ri 
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Here, also we have a mixed kind of Scheme. When we proceed from 
the Primal. Element to the Simple Natures or First Principles ; from that to 
the Elements, Stars and Firmament, and Heavens ; and from these, again, to 
the Mineral, Vegetable and Animal Kingdoms—we gradually descend from 
the higher to the lower. But when we proceed from the above three 
Kingdoms to Man— we all at once ascend from the lower to the higher. ! 


{c) Shabistari’s View. 


According to Shabistari also, Creation is a process of successive emana- 
tions from God through which He is reflected in Non-being. The first 
emanation is Universal Reason (cf. Neo-Platonic ‘logos’); the second, 
Universal Soul (cf. Nec-Platonic ‘Pneuma’) ; the third, the Highest Heayen 
(Arsh, the ninth Heaven or the Heaven of Heavens) ; the fourth, the Throne 
(the eighth Heaven) ; then the other seven Heavens or heavenly bodies ; then 
the four elements; then the three Kingdoms (mineral, vegetable and animal ; 
and last of all; Man. Man is, thus, last in order of time, but first in order of 
thought, as the entire creation is really for the sake of Man. q 

Here, also we have a mixed kind of Evolution. 2 

(d) Rumi’s View 

In the system of the celebrated Sufi Jalal-ud-Din Rimi, we find a real 
kind of doctrine of Evolution as a constant process of progress or development. 
from the lower to the higher. According to him, the whole world is animate, 
and Matter though not essentially dead, is the lowest form of existence. 
Throughout the ages, he points out, the soul is gradually developing to higher 
Said higher forms. At first, it is born as matter, and lives as fire, water, wind 
and cloud. Then, it becomes a plant, then an animal, then, man. Bat its 
progress is not stopped—but it will become an angel after death, and after 
that, one with God. This evolution or transition of the lower to the higher is 
due to the inner necessity of the lower to develop, fulfil and perfect itself, — 
to the divine urge, to the fundamental will to live that is inherent in every 
atom of the universe. Thus, the universe is a process of constant movement, a 
constant struggle for self-development, a constant “dying to live’. God is con= 
stantly active, creating something new at every moment ; and every created — 
object, too, is constantly active striving to rise higher. Now, the motive fore, — 
the inver necessity behind all these movements is Love. Creation is nothing — 
but the descent of the uncreated soul from God, and Evolution is nothing but 
= ascent of the soul to God. iis ‘why’ and ‘how’ of Creation or separation 





be, See under Seition 12 @ (ii) iader Sufi view of ** Perfect Man! 
2 See under Nasafi. P, 23, 
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between God and the soul are beyond the grasp of human reason. But the 
purpose behind Evolution or re-union of God and the soul is Love which 
impels the soul to rise to higher and higher forms and finally be united with 
the Beloved. Thus, according to Rimi, Love is not only an individual 
sentiment, but a cosmic force, the beginning and the end of life. 


(e) Jili’s View 

According to Jili,” just as man is the image of God, so the universe is 
the image of man. At first) God is wholly unmanifested, a Pure Essence, . 
‘‘a hidden treasure”, “a dark mist’’. Then, wishing to manifest Himself, 
He creates the form of Muhammad from the Light of His Name: “The 
Almighty Maker,” contemplates it with His Name: “The All-subduing Giver”, 
and shines on it with the Name: ‘‘The Gracious Pardoner’. Then, it splits 
into two halves—from the right half God creates eight P aradises, from the 
left half Hell. Then, again, when God looks upon the Light of Muhammad with 
the look of Perfection, it dissolves and becomes water. Then, God looks at 
it with the look of Grandeur and it becomes waves and foam, Then, from the 
foam, the gross portion of the water, God creates seven earths and their inhabi- 
tanis. From the subtle portion of the water, He creates seyen Heavens and 
their Angels. Out of the water, He further creates seven seas encompassing 
the world. } | ies 

The seven earths are as follows :—(i) Earth of souls, inhabited by 
human beings. Originally, it was milk-white in colour, but after the Fall 
of Adam, it has become dust-coloured. (ii) Earth of Devotions, emerald-green 
in colour, inhabited by the Jinn who believe in God. (iii) Earth of Nature, 
saffron-yellow in colour, inhabited by the Jinn who do not believe in God. 
(iv) Earth of Lust, blood-red in colour, inhabited by devils, the offspring of 
Satan. (v) Earth of Exorbitance, indigo-blue in colour, inhabited by demons. 
(vi) Earth of Impiety, night-black in colour, inhabited by the most evil Jinn. 
(vi) Earth of Misery, inhabited by huge snakes and scorpions. 

The seyen Heayens are as follows :—(i) Heaven of the Moon, silver- 
White in colour, the residence of Adam. (ii) Heayen of Mercury, grey- 
coloured, the dwelling place of Angels. (iii) Heayen of Venus, yellow-. 
coloured, inhabited by Angels having various tasks. (iy) Heaven of the Sun, 
inhabited by most of the Prophets. (vy) Heaven of Mars, blood-red in colour, 
inhabited by the Angel of Death. (vi) Heaven of Jupiter, blue-coloured, 
the residence of the Mercy Angels. (vii) Heaven of Saturn, black in colour, 
the first to be created from the Light of the First Intelligence 

J. Seep. 15. >, | if 
2. See P, 14 oN 
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Paradise is the manifestation of God’s absolute Beauty ( Jamal ), and 
Hell of His absolute Majesty (Jalal). There are eight Paradises. The 
first is gained through good works; the second through good thoughts and — 
beliefs ; the third through God’s grace, and is inhabited by persons of every — 
Religion and sect ; the fourth, fifth, sixth and seventh are inhabited by saints 
in order of their holiness, the eighth ( Arsh) is the highest Paradise where 
none except Muhammad can enter. 
_. According to the general doctrine of this School of Stifism, this, too, isa — 
ed kind of Evolution. * 





(f) Jami’s View. 


Picuisies to him, the Absolute has different degrees. The first degret, 
is the unmanifested and unconditioned state of God, devoid of all relations 
and limitations, and as such, wholly unknowable. The second degree is 
the display of God Himself to Himself, in an inward, subjective revelation 
This is called the “First Emanation” or the “Most Holy Emanation” or 
Universal Reason. Thisis the World of Ideas or archetypes, from whieh 
issues the Sensible World. The third degree, the Degree of Divinity, | 
called “unity of the Whole Aggregate’ is the “Second Emanation,” or 
“Holy Emanation” or Universal soul, containing all particular souls, rational, 
animal and vegetative. This is the Sensible World, a copy of the Intelligible 
World. The fourth degree is the manifestation in detail of the third degree. — 
The fifth degree is the degree of mundane existence and contingency. The — 
sixth degree is the manifestation in detail of the above one. 


(iv) Samkhya Doctrine of Eve eren, 


The traditionally atheistic Sadmkhya Philosophy, as is well-known) 
attempts to explain the world-creation by two opposed realities, Purusa (soul) 
and Prakrti (Primal Matter). Purusa is consciousness or intelligence in essences 
yet inactive ; Prakrti is devoid of intelligence, yet active in nature. Hence, 
creation is due to the Samyoga i.e. contact or association between Purust 
and Prakrti, the intelligence of Purusa guiding the activity of P rakrti. a 
Thus, just asa lame man and a blind man, lost together in a forest, help. 5" 
each other to get out of it, the blind man carrying the lame man and the” } 
lame man directing the way to the blind man—so Purusa and Prakrit 
co-operate to produce the world and Prakrti, the yery subtle, fund: mental 








1, See Pp. 22ft. , . oe : 
2. See of 8,11. | 
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Primal Material Force, is gradually transformed into the forms of different 
wordly objects. The different stages in this process are as follows :— _ 


Puruga+ Prakrti 
Mahat or Buddhi ( The great Cosmic germ ) : 
Abamkara ( Egoity ) 





| oe , | ; 
5organs 5organsof Mind 5 Tanmatragy 
of Action (subtle essences 
Knowledge ~ of Earth, Water, 
5 Mahabhiitas (gross . 
Elements, Earth etc.) 


Itisto be noted here that the question of higher or lower, in the 
Western sense, does not really arise here, as, all the evolutes, from Mahat 
to Mahabhatas, are equally low, being all products of Prakrti. Prakrti 
contains the germ of the whole universe, and it is this material world that 
becomes gradually manifested out of it through this process of Evolution. 
Thus, this is only a process of making the potential actual, the unmanifest 
manifest, the implicit explicit. E. G. the seed is gradually manifested into 
the form of the tree. Here, there is no question of taking the tree as higher 
than the seed or vice vers#. For, according to the Samkhya Doctrine of 
Sat-Karya-Vada' the cause and the effect are identical in essence, only, but 
different in form. Hence, the cause and the effect are not higher or lower, 
more perfect and less perfect respectively. -They are only earlier and later 
in point of time, as well as simpler (being unmanifested) and more. complex : 
(being manifested, and as such, having more parts, functions etc.), more subtle _ 
grosser, in point of nature. | = 

The fact is that the Samkhya Theory of Evolution is but a process — 
through which the non-physical soul becomes involved in the physical world, 
coming to acquire a physical body and being born in the physical universe, 
according to its past Karmas. Hence, this theory of Evolution is absolutely 
distinct in spirit from the Western theories of Evolution, whether mechanical- 
according to which higher and higher forms of life are- being evolved in the 
vorld in accordance with the principles of ‘Struggle for existence’s ‘Natural 


= 


——_ 








? 1, See PDP- ll. 
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Selections? and ‘Survival of the Fittest’,—or teleological, according to which 
God, the Absolute Thought, is progressively realising Himself in the world. 
through higher and higher forms of existence. If anything, the Samkhya — 
Doctrine of Evolution is rather a process fromthe higher to the lower, as it 
implies the descent of the non-physical, immortal, perfect, and unsorrowing ~ 
soul into this physical, mortal, imperfect, and sorrowful world. 


(v) General Comparison between the Indian and Islamic Views 

We do not know what Dara’s own view was, but it would really 
be futile to attempt to trace any parallel between Indian and Islamic 4 
Doctrines of Evolution. 
; | In the Quran, we find akind of creation out of nothing. First, God 
Himself is here not the material cause’ of the world and is not transformed 
into it. Secondly, there is also no other kind of substance out of which God 
fashions! the world asan efficient or instrumental cause?. But He simply 
brings forth everything out of nothing by the sheer force of His will. In 
Indian Philosophy, however, this doctrine of creation® out of nothing is never 
-aceepted. According to Schools, like the Nyaya-Vaisesika, God is only the 
- efficient cause of the universe, and creates it, not out of nothing, but out of 
nine co-eternal substances : earth, water, fire, air, ether, space, time, mind 
and soul. Again, according to Schools like the Vedanta, God is at once the 
materia] and efficient’ causes of the universe ; and creation means nothing 
but a projection of His cit and acit Saktis, through which souls (cit) and 
matter (acit), potentially contained in the Organic Whole or Concrete Unity 
‘of Brahman or Téyara, are ee and God is, thereby, transformed 
into the Universe. This is Vedanta view of Parinamavada’ or 
transformation of God, the ae into the world, the effect. ba in 
“neither case do we have a theory of creation out of nothing. ; 


As for the rest, there is no question of comparing the Quranic view 
‘with the Indian one» as the Quran does not recognise Evolution. 

Re Tf we, again, take the Sufi Doctrine of Evolution, apart from te 
details or the successive stages which are quite different in the Indian and | 
Sufi Systems, there is also some more fundamental differences between ' 
two. First, the first evolute, viz. the Primal Element, is conceived t be 
supremely intelligent and in n constant communion with God Himself in ism. | 

7 =A 


1, Upadana-Karana as a lump of clay is of the dapijare ———- 


7 









2 Nimitta-Karana, as a potter with his instruments etc. is of the Dieta 2 
_% See Pp. 16, 20, 11, 15. 

4, The Advaita School of the Vedanta naturally dces not accept this view a 

Parinamavada, | } 


= 
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But in the traditionally atheistic Samkhya system, Prakrti, which is 
gradually transformed into the form of the world, is wholly unconscious in 
nature. Evenin the Vedanta System, where Prakrti is taken to be the acit- 
§akti of God, it is conceived as unconscious and physical in nature as opposed 
to the cit-gakti. Secondly, as pointed out above', Evolution in Indian Philoso- 
phy is not a descent of God to man through various stages, as held by Nasafi. 
It is but a process for supplying a field forthe soul to experience its Karma- 
phalas and thereby,through other Sadhanas or means, attain Salvation or Mukti. 
Thirdly, Evolution in Indian Philosophy also does not mean the ascent of 
man to God through various stages, as held by Rtimi. According to the Indian 
view, it is not essential for the soul to pass through these stages: matter, 
plant, animal, man, angel, God. According to the Jaina view, the whole 
world is animate, and a kind of life and consciousness are present in the so- 
called material objects. Thus, according to this view, there are higher and 
higher grades of souls, viz. :—souls residing in earth, water, fire, air, and 
plants, having the sense of touch only ; souls of shells, snails etc. haying the 
senses of touch’ and taste only; souls of ants, leeches etc. having the 
senses of touch, taste and smell only ; souls of bees, mosquitoes etc. having 
the senses of touch, taste, smell and sight only ; and souls of animals and 
human beings having all the five senses viz touch, taste, smell, sight and 
hearing ; and finally the “Jinas” or the freed souls, having infinite knowledge, 
belief, power and bliss. According to the Vedanta, however, the world is not 
animate. But in no Indian system, the above kind of progressive development 
of the soul is thought essential. Everything depends on the Karmas and 
Sadhanas of the souls themselves. If these be of a supremely excellent nature, 
even a being of the lowest level may be re-born as a high being or even attain 
salvation at once. Conversely, if Karmas be sufficiently heinous, even a being 
of the highest level may be degraded at once to the lowest level in the next 
birth. Further, according to the Vedanta, there cannot be any evolution of 
Matter to Soul, for Matter and Soul are two separate co-eternal entities, two 
separate Saktis or Gunas, powers or attributes of God, manifested out of Him, 
as separate from the very beginning. In Indian Philosophy, in general, the 
theory of Biological Evolution or the view that lower forms of life gradually 
develop into higher forms is not found.” 
(5) (i) God’s Imnanence 

This is a fundamental philosophical problem. The point at issue here 

is as to Whether God, the Creator, is present in the universe, the created 


effect ; or whether He remains outside it, after once creating it. All sorts of 
views have been held in the different systems of Philosophy, giving rise 
St ee eee eee 


» Sec. Ph, 27-28 2 Op. cit, 
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to-three main theories with ‘regard to it, viz. Deism, Pantheism “4 
Panentheism.. According to Deism, which is Dualistic in nature, God, 1 
a certain point of time, designed a universe of finite things in His thot . 
-and then realised His idea by creating, out of nothing, such a world ier de 
_Himself. Thus, He is wholly deciisseudenk to the world. According to 
Pantheism which is Monistic in nature, God and the world are identical, s 
_that— God is Wholly imnanent in the world. According to Panna od 
is transformed into the world, nodoubt but is not identical with it, bei oa 
something over and aboye it. Thus, while Pantheism is All-God " 
Panentheism is All-in-God Theory. According to Pantheism, God is ee world 
and the world is God—the two being entirely identical. According Panene | 
theism, God is in all things and all things are in God, yet God is both 
transcendent to the world and imnanent in it—the world is God, but God is 
not a world. 






Gi) Islamic (Orthodox) View 
The Orthodox Tani: view with regard to thisisa kind of De n 
That is, although God is-Creator of the world, He Himself is not tranatael =e ed 


into and imnanent in it. ‘The world is created by Him out of nothing § and 
remains an outside product, externally controlled by Him. — 





il 


The Quran recognises the omnipresence of God. We may here take 
_the following beautiful text :— 
“The East and the West is God’s, therefore, whichever way ye buray 
there is the face of God”? (Quran II, 109, 1) 
It is also said in the Quran that God is always very near man. 
There is also a beautiful passage, to this effect:— — 







re 


_ “We created man and we know what the soul whispereth to him, ¢ 

we are closer to him than his neck-vein” (Quran II. 15.?) 
But although God is present everywhere and very close to everyome 
| He is not actually present in the world or imminent in it, but remains 4 
transcendent Sustainer, Controller, Guide. 












<4 


(iii) Sufi View 


The §afi view is generally Panentheistic. That is, acco Be. 
f God is both transcendent to and immanent in the world. We- re howe 
panes here briefly, the five main att views with regard to. this oeed 


“J.° Cf. also"VII; 7, (Yusuf Ali's Ed.) 
2, Cf. also Il, 186, XXIV. 50, L. 16,, LVI. 85 (Yusuf Ali’s Ed.) © 








Sufi View on God’s Imnanence 31. 
(a) View of Panentheistic Sufis 


As stated above, according to most Sufis, God is both transcendent 
- andimmanent, He is omnipresent and, as such, pervades, permeates, pulsates” 
through every single atom of the Universe. The famous Sufi Mabmud . 
Shabistari, in his celebrated Persian treatise on Sufism, named “Gulshan-i- 
Raz” (“The Mystie Rose-Garden’’), says beautifully in one place :— 

‘Beneath the veil of each atom is hidden 

The heart-ravishing beauty of the Beloved’s Face.” 
Yet, God, in His infinite Nature, transcends the world and is more 
than it—He is in the world, but not commensurate with it. As another 
celebrated Sifi Faridud-Din Attar says— 

“The word is full of Thee, and Thou art not in the world. 
All are lost in Thee, and thou art not in the midst.” 


(b) View of Pantheistic Sufis 


Some Stifis, mainly the school led by the great Sufi Ibnu’l ‘Arabi, take 
God as wholly immanent in the world. According to this School, God exists in 
a three-fold form —as Pure Essenee; as the Universe; and as the Perfect Man, 
the link between the two. God finds His full and perfect manifestation in 
the Perfect Man, who is, thus, the sum of all Divine Attributes, and the 
crown and end of creation. Hence, God is the universe and the universe 
is God, the two being identical. 


(c) View of Monistic Sufis 


Some, belonging to the above School, proceed one step further, and 
hold that God cannot be said to be immanent in the world, as He Himself 
is the world. E. g. the celebrated Sufi Jili holds that to say that one, 
thing is immanent in another thing implies that the two are different from each 
other. E. G. when we say that water is immanent in clay, we mean that they 
are different from each other. But here God and the world are not two 
different entities, but God and the world are but two names of one and the 
same thing, like water and ice’. Hence, Monism is the proper view here, 
not Pantheism. ; 

(d) View of Deistic Sufis. 


According to some Stfis again, God is wholly transcendent, and not at 
all immanent in the world. These Sufis are mainly those who try to reconcile 
Safism with Orthodox Islam. According to this School, God is only the 
transcendent Creator, Sustainer, and Controller of the world and wholly 


1, See"under Section 20: Salvation. 
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outside and different from it. The well-known propounder of Moderate 
Stifism, viz. Kaiabadhi, e.g. says, “He does not resemble creation in any 
respect, and His attributes likewise do not resemble the attributes of created 
beings.” Another famous Safi of this School, Hujwiri also says.: “He does 
not become immanent in things, a or then He must be homogeneous with "s 
them ; and He is not joined to anything, for then that thing must be at part 
of Him.” 
(e) View of Rumi 

Rumi and some Sifis, however, hold that God is neither transcendent, — 
nor immanent, nor, both, nor anything intermediate between the two, for, all 
these empirical terms are absolutely inadequate, to give us any idea of God's 
real nature. God can be realised directly in mystic union only, bué can never 
be described by ordinary categories of space, time, cause etc. 

Thus, in Stfism, we on all possible views regarding the quedion of : 


God’s transcendence and immanence. 
(iv) Vedanta View 

The Vedanta! view is Panentheistic. The Vedantists take 
their. stand on the analogy of cause and effect. The cause is ; 
transformed into the effect. As such, the effect igs cause in essence. — 
In the very same manner, the universe, the effect, is Brahman in 
essence. Just as in a clay-jar, the effect, there is nothihg but clay, the cause, 
so in the universe, the effect of Brahman, everything is Brahman. But 
although Brahman is, thus, present or immanent in every part of the universe, 
yet His full manifestation is not possible in a small world. Hence, He is also” 


= 


transcendent over the world. 
(v) General Comparison between Indian and Islamic ViEwtES 
“When Dara says that God is immanent in the world, he does 1 
clearly state’ as to whether He iS wholly immanent. But if He means that 
God is both transcendent and immanent, he is perfectly right as we have 
seen, in taking it, as a point of similarly between Vedanta and Stifism. = 
But the Deistic view of Orthe dox Islam and some Schools ‘of Moderate 
Sufism, viz. that God is wholly transcendent, not at all immanent, is not found p 
in any School of the Vedanta. According to the Dualistic school of on 
Vedanta (Dvaitavada of Madhva and others), of course, God is absolute 
different from the universe, yet, He is immanent in it as the Inner Contr 
(Antaryamin). 
L Except that cf Advottavada. 
2 See Translation in loco, 
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The Pantheistic view of some other Sufis, viz. that God is wholly 
immanent in the world or identical with it, too, is not found in the Vedanta. 
The fact is that the Vedanta is never a form of Pantheism. ‘There is a general 
opinion that the Monistic School or Advaitavada of Samkara is a form 
of Pantheism. But that is entirely wrong. According to Advaita-~Vedanta, 
from the paramarthika or transcendental and philosophical standpoint, 
there is only one Reality, viz. Brahman and th-re cannot be then, any 
question of Brahman’s being immanent in and, identical with, any thing else 
like the universe. From the Vyavaharika or empirical standpoint, however, 
Tévara is both transcendental over and immanent in the world. Hence, from 
heither standpoint can Brahman be called wholly immanent in the world. 

The Monistic view of some Siifis, viz. that Brahman is not a the world, 
but is the world, reminds us of the Suddhadvaita-vads of Vallabha, according 
to whom also Brahman is the world and not simply in it. However, the 
difference here is that according to Vallabha, God is also transcendent, being 
not commensurate with the world.* 

It would be wrong also to take the above Monistic view as a parallel to 
Samkara’s Advaita-vada for, according to Advaitavada, the world is Brahman, 
but Brahman is not the world, the world being an illusion, and as such, 
“false”? (imithya) only, just as in the case of a rope-snake illusion, the 
illusory or falsely perceived snake is really the rope, but the rope is never the 
snake. | 
The view of Rumi and others, viz, that Brahman is neither transcendent 
nor immanent, too, is not found in the Vedanta. Of course, the Vedantists, 
too, admit like these Sufis that the real nature of Brahman cannot be fully 
grasped by the mind and described by ordinary, empirical categories. Hence 
the Tajtiriya Upanisad says :— | 

‘aa gral fared BT Aaa AE | 
are wat fart a Rafe eeraafat (2.4) 

“One who knows the Bliss of Brahman,—from whom speech with mind 
turn back not getting Him—is not subject to fear, at any time.” | 

But still, it is asserted that some knowledge of Brahman is possible on 
the part of a Sadhaka or striver after emancipation. Hence, instead of 
saying that Brahman is neither transcendent nor immanent, the Vedantists 
say that He is both transcendent and immanent. According to the Acintya- 
bhedabheda-vada of Baladeva and others, transcendence and immanence 
though apparently contradictory, can co-exist in the ease of the Lord 


1, See under Section 5. Critical Comments (3) (iv) 2, Used inatechanical sense. — 
5 
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(6) (i) Meditation on Sound ° ‘ 


This is an important problem, specially from the ethical and practical 
points of view, both in Indian and Sufi systems. 


(ii) Indian View = 


The Conception of Sabda-Brahman or the Supreme Reality as —— 
by and identical with the Mystic Syllable “Om” is a fundamental one in 
Indian Philosophy. We may, in this connection, refer to the beautiful: 4 
Maitri Upanisad, practically the whole of which is a eulogy of this sacral I 
word ‘Om’. 

Thus, in the Sixth Chapter of the Maitri Upanisad, it is said that rr) 
Light or the Sun, isa form of Brahman, represented by the Mystic Syllable 
‘Om’ (6-3). The ‘Om’ is also the Udgitha, sleepless, ageless, deathless (6. 4), ) 
In fact, the ‘Om’ is the sound-form of the Atman. (6, 5,) < 

In the Sixth Chapter, again, it is said :— = 

“It has been said elsewhere :— 

‘Verily, there are two Brahmans to be meditated on: Sound and- Non- 
sound. Now, the Non-souud is manifested only by the Sound. Now, ier ; 
the Sound-Brahman is ‘Om’. Ascending by it, one comes to an end in the | 
Non-Sound.” (6. 22). 

“Tt has been said’— | 

‘There are two Brahmans to be known : Sound-Brahman and what is 
higher. Those people who know the Sound-Brahmans, go to the higher 
Brahman?” (6, 22.) ; 

From the above, it will be clear that according to Maitri Upanigad, 
the Sound-Brahman (Satda-Brahman or Om), being the manifested form of 
Brahman is lower in conception than that of the Unmanifested Brahman it 
His pure essence. 

In other Upanigads, however, although there is no direct ne fo 
the term “Sabda- Brahman”, yet there are many passages pena 2? ie 
Mystic syllable “Om”, the Prayava, asthe Supreme Reality. The cele 
Chanodogya ie rk e. - 8 tea with the text :— 

























“The Vagitha’ : should b be aitatal on asthe ‘Om? (1, 1. le: 1.4 1) 


_ Then it goes on to say that the ‘Om’ or the Udgitha represents th i" 
cream and the core of Truth— 
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“This is the quintessence of the essences, the highest, the supreme, 
yiz. the Udgitha.” | 

Hence it is said that the ‘Om’ is the basis of all sacrificial procedures, 
and is to be used at the beginning of all utterances, recitations or singing of 
Holy Mantras.:— 


“Gai aad fren ada” — ete, (1.1.9. ) 


“This three-fold iknowledge 1 proceeds with it : saying *Om' one calls 
forth, saying ‘Om’ one recites, saying ‘Om’ one sings aloud.” # 


In the Tattiriya Upanisad, we have a stronger assertion, viz, that the 
*Om’ itself is Brahman : — 


aa) sf aa” (1.8.) 


“Om? is Brahman, 'Om’ is all this” 





In the Mandukya es cas also, the same thing is repeated :— 





( Mand Up. 1. ) 
“The syllable ‘Om’ is all this. Its further explanation is that the past, 
the present and the future-—everything is just the word ‘Om’.” 
In the Kathopanigad, there is a still stronger statement referring to the 
‘On’ as the Highest Reality, the end of all sadhanas or spiritual strivings 


“aa Fal aqazaimarea | 
aif aaa a ageha i 
oe afer rat on | 
ned cu aetteantectaa w? (2-15) 
“The Word which all the Vedas declare and which all the austerities 
and meditations proclaim, desiring which man live the life of religious 
studentship (Brahmacarya) —that Word to you I briefly declare. That is Om. 
“That syllable, truly, is Brahman, that syllable, truly, is the Supreme, 
Knowing that syllable, truly, whatever one desires is his. 

“That is the best. support, that is the supreme support, knowing that 

Support, one becomes great in the world of Brahman.” — Q 2-15—17) | 


ay. Knowledge concerning sacrificial procedures ‘conducted by three orders of priests, 
uttering, reciting or singing from the three Vedas. 

2. Adhvaryu, Hotri, and Udgatri, priests of the Yajur Veda, Rg Veda and Same 
Veda respectively (cf, Tait. Up. 1,8.) 
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The above is sufficient to give us an idea as fo how in |] indian 
Philosophy the knowledge of, and meditation on, the ‘Anahata-sabda’ : ‘Om’ ig t 
regarded as the Path to the realisation of Brahman Himself. In the Maitr 
Upanigad, it is, as pointed out above, taken only as the lower form 
Brahman. But it is at the same time, stated there clearly, that withe 
this kind of Meditation on the “Om”, Brahman’s highest form or ] «an 
cannot be realised. 4 . 
Tn the Kathopanigad, however, ‘Om’ is clearly stated to be the Highest. 
Brahman as well as Wa know ledge of Brahman, the means to realising 
Brahman. ‘7 
In the a Pag Upanigad, also the self is ‘pias to be neditaeaal ; 


. 


as the ‘Om’: “sitar eat sre” (2. 2. 6. ) = 
In Indian Philosophy, not only the sacred syllable ‘Om’, but sleod 
three constituent sounds: a,‘u, m, 3, 3, W corresponding to the three Veda 
are taken to be objects of profound religious meditation, possessing as t a 
do the highest spiritual efficacy, Later on, these three come to be taken a9 
representing the Triad, or Union of three Gods representing the three aspects 
of Brahman as Creator, Preserver and Destroyer of the Wort vin q 
(Visnu, the Preserver), u (Siva, the Destroyer) and m (Brahma, the ‘ at : 
These three are also associated with Yogic practices of ae sont 
_ (Pranayama), consisting in the inhalation, retention and exhalation of breatl 
respectively, , s) 
In the Pragna Upanigad, thus, the ely: of meditations on the thre re 
elements of the ‘Om’ are separately stated. (Fifth Praéna). It is anit h 
first that the syllable ‘Om’ is ae the higher and the lower Brahman 1 
“GTaqtg A Dy ra 2 (5.2.). Then it is said that if a pers 
meditates on one clement viz. a only (eka-matra), he returns to 
led by the R.g-verses, and being united with austerity, chactioy and : 
faith, experiences greatness there. If he meditates on two elements ee ‘z A 
(viz.,a+u) (dvi-matra), he goes to the intermediate space, to the wor 
Moon, led by the Yajus See Having experienced greatness there, he 
returns to earth. But he who meditates on the Supreme Person bee 
three elements of the syllable ‘Om? (viz-a+u+m), is united with brillian 
the Sun. As a snake is freed from its skin, so he is freed from sins. He poate 
the World of Brahman, led by the Saman-Chants, and beholds the Suprem 
Person. Thus, he who meditates on the ‘Om’ fully, asec with al ne ae 
three elements attains Brahma. | 


— 
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‘With the syllable ‘Om’ as a support anda means, the knower reaches 
that which is Peaceful, Unaging, Immortal, Fearless and Supreme’’, 


(iii) Sufi View 
In Orthodox Islam, no parallel can be found to this kind of Sound- 
Meditation. But it, as well as Yogic practices of breath control, are quite 
common with the S$tifis, excepting those of the Moderate School. Hence, 
here Dara too especially mentions the Sifis only as practising this kind of 
meditation. 

Connected with the above is the “Dhikr,’’? the most important of the 
religious practices of the Sifis. This means recollecting and repeating God’s 
name with one-pinted concentration, as many times as possible. This is 
given much more importance by the Sfifis than the five customary prayers. 
This is accompanied by breath-control and other practices, very similar to 
those of the Yoga, e.g. inhalation, retention and exhalation of breath, together 
with the repetition of the name Allah’, concentrating on various organs) 
converging the eyes on the tip of the nose and so on. This “Dhikr’, according 
to the Sufis, leads to the attainment of a direct iliumination from God 
Himself, and induces the highest trance of ecstasy that produces “fara” or 
annihilation of tha self in God. “Dhikr’ may be of two kinds: Dhikr jal or 
loud recitation and Dhikr Khafi ora recitatioa in a low voice, i.e, mental 
recitation. . 

Thus, according to the Safis, hearing God’s voice, as well as hearing 
His names, or even mentally repeating them are means to a union with Him. 
In this respect, there is a close similarity between the Sufi and Vaignavya- 
Vedanta views, as according to the latter, also Sravaya, Kirtana, Japa, 
Smarana or the hearing, uttering, muttering, remembering etc. of God’s 
name” are means to Salvation. ; 

Section 3: Meditation 

In this Section, the best kind of Meditation, according to the author 
Dara Shikuh, has been -briefly referred to viz. the Identity-Meditation 
between the Soul and God, (Ajapa), consisting in inhalations and exhalations. 
The following point of similarity is noted here :— 


Stated Point of Similarity 
(i) Meditation on the Identity of God and Soul 
Both the Hindu aod Sufi saints practise this “kind of Meditation in 
the same minner. That is, with the incoming breath, they realise ‘Aham” 
or “Hu” (He: the Soul). With the outgoing breath, they realise “Sa” or 
‘ Allah” (God) thereby, realising the supreme identity of the Soul and God. 
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Critical Comments 
(i) Meditation on the Identity between God and Soul 
The meditation on the identity between the soul and Brahman is found 
in the Monistic System of the Vedanta of Samkara etc.,as well as in the 
Monotheistic Schools of Ramanuja, Nimbarka, Vallabha and others Of course, 
here we have to exclude the purely dualistic school of Madhva and the rest. _ 
In the School of Samkara, of course, the word “Dhyana” or Meditation 
does not mean “Upasana” or worship, as in other systems, but it means only 
“Nididhyasana” or concentration of the mind on an accepted Truth, the 
last in the series of the well-known Sadhanas: Sravana, Manana, Nididhyae 
sana, Hearing, Reflecting, Concentrating. At first; one who aspires after 
Salvation hears or learns of the truth of the absolute identity of the soul and 
God from his spiritual preceptor or the Scriptures and provisionally accepts 
it ; next, he thinks over the matter and considers it critically to satisfy his own 
reason; before finally accepting it; then, he constantly concentrates his own 
mind on this great Truth, with one-pointed attention to realise it direct ij 
and fully. 
Ramanuja (Visistadyaita School of the Vedanta) defines Bhakti which 
he identifies with Dhayna, as STAAL arta aTar PH fa-AaAST - 
wat eafe:”( Brahma-Sutra 1,1.1.),~steady and ceaseless remembrance, 
Sh dae like the flow of oil. After knowing Brahman, the devotee has, ’ 
to meditate on Him as his own essence. 
Aceording to Nimbarcka (Dvaitadvaita School of the Vedanta), there 
are three main kinds of Meditation : :—Meditation on Brahman as the Inner 
controller of the Soul and the Immanent Essence of the universe, oF ag 
identical’ with the Soulin essence. Meditation on Brahman as the Trans- 
cendent Controller ; and meditation on Brahman as differentfrom the souls and 
matter or on Brahiat as Existence, Consciousness and Bliss, (Saccidananda). 
Of these, the first, according to Nimbarka, is the best. ot 
This kind of Meditation on the essential identity between man sn 
God is very common to Indian and Sufistie systems of thought. But 8 
Dara himself realises, this cannot be practised by the followers of Orthodox 
Islam who believe in an eternal distinction between man and God. 
Accordingly, Dara himself refers only to the Sufis here. 


Section 4 : The Attributes of God 
In this Section, the attributes of God have been depicted. The 
felling points of similarity between Hindu and Islamic views; have been 
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Stated Points Similarity. 


(1) Twofold Attributes of God 
God possesses two attributes, Majesty (Jalal) and Beauty (Jamal*). 
Really of course, The Hindu sages sp2ak of three guyas or attributes of God, 
viz. Sativa, Hajas, and Tamas, but the Satva-Guna is included by the 
Siifis under Jamal. 


(2) Three Gunas of God. 


The creations preservation and destruction of the world are due, 
respectively, to Satva, Rajas and Tamas Gunas of God, the first two: 
creation and preservation, being due to Jamil, the last: destruction, to 
Jalal, according to the $ifis. 

(3) Presiding Deities of the Three Gunas 


It is the presiding deities or anzels of these three Gunas who are 
directly responsible for the creation, preservation and destruction of the 
world, viz, Brahma, Visyu and MahesSa (according to the Hindu view): 
Jibrail, Mikail and Israfil (according to the Islamic view). 

Critical Comments 
(1) (i) Two-fold Attributes of God 

The question of Divine Attributes and other connected ones are 
iundamental in Philosophy, and have been elaborately discussed in almost 
all the systems. | 
(ii) Islamic (Orthodox) view 

In the Quranitself, God is conceived as Saguya or possessed of 
attributes and quite a large number of Divine Attributes are mentioned. It 
begins with two most important attributes, ‘Rahman’ and ‘Rahim,’ ‘Most 
Gracious’, and ‘Most Merciful’, included in the famous formula :—“In the 
name of God, Most Gracious, Most Merciful.” That these are regarded 
as the most essential attributes is proved by the fact that the above 
beautiful formula is placed before every Sura of the Quran, except the 
ninth, and repeated devoutly at the beginniug of every act by a pious 
Muslim?. 

There are many references to God’s forbearance and merey in the 
Quran. The following inspiring lines, with slight variations, are found 
tepeated in quite a large number of places ;— 

“God is oft forgiving 
Most forbearing. ” 


1, . See Section’ ¢.-di Ceiiead- Ocumulenee (ties * | 
2. Yusuf Ali’s Ed, If. 226, 1. 235, Il, 263, III. 155, V. 104, XXII. 59, LX1V- 17. 
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In another place, it is said again :— 

“Verily, thy Lord is ample 
In forgiveness.’”! (LILI. 32) 
Hence, God is characterised as the most Merciful Being :— 
“Fox thou art the Best 
Of those who show mercy.” (XXIII. 109, 118) 

Accordingly, God is described as one who sends calm or tranquillity to 
men’, lightens their difficulties’, removes their afflictions’ and dela 
them from dangers,° 

God is specially gracious to the merciful. The following fine lines are : 
also found repeated several times in the Quran :— | 

“For thou art the pereete) 
Of those who show mercy.” 

Thus, in the Quran, we find the nate picture of an Eva 
Gracious, * All-Merciful, Bountiful Lord, always ready to help and gu ide 
His devotees to the right Path. as 

But, the sterner aspect of the Lord is also equally empha in 
the Quran. He is the Highest and the Greatest Being‘ "—Omnipoteniys 3 
Omniscient,'* Omnipresent.’? 


—— 


“For God hath power 

Over all things” (IL. 284, ete.) 7 
“For He is the One ae 
Who hearath and knoweth = 
All things.” (VI, 13) “= 


“For God is All-pervading, All-Knowing.” (II. 115.) 4 

Thus, He is the Irrestible Being who is constantly watching His 
worshippers from above,**. and none is secure against His Wrath.1* Hei is the 
Dispenser of Justice, strictly according to the demands, of J ustice,** ab 
never unjust.*® 
Thus, in the Quran, both the stern and the Gracious aspects of God 
have | been brought to light with equal care. - = 


1, Yusuf Ali’s Ed — i — = 

2 op-cit. | 3. Yusuf AlisEd. II 154, 1X. 26, XLVIII.4,18,26- 

4s op, cit. IV. 28. 5. op cit. VILIX CG, be V1. 63+64. 5 

7, op. cit. VII, 151; XI. 64, 92; XXL. 83. : | = ; 
6B See P, 150. 9. op. cit, IV. 34. - 

9, op. cit, Il. 284; Il, 29, XVI. 77 ; cf. also VI, 1213, 65; X, 55, Lut, 42 2-5At 


XXXI. 9, XXXI1X, 1. 


Lie op, cit. VI. 13, XXXI. 9, XXXIX.I. 12. op, cit. I, 115, Vil. 7. 
| we ern pos 14, op cit. 1.7, VII. 97.99. = 
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(iii) Sufi View 


As regards the question whether God is Saguxa or Nirguya, possessed 
of attributes or not, there are two main views ip Stifism. 

(a) According to some Siifis, like Hallaj, Ibn Arabi, Jilis Jimi and 
so on, God has two aspects :—(i) Pure Essence or Simple Being, wholly devoid 
of all attributes and relations,—the unmanifest state of God and (ii) Essence 
as endowed with attribute—the manifest state of God. 

(b) According to some other Stifis like Kalabadhi, Hujwiri and so on, 
God is eternally endowed with attributes, and is never a Pure Attributeless 
Being, later on coming to possess attributes. 

As regards the question of the relation between God and His attributes 
too, there are two main views :— 

(a) According to the Panthesitic Stifis like Ibn Arabi and his followers 
Jili, Nasafi, Jami and others, God is identical with His attributes’. For, the 
Pure Esgence of God is transformed in and manifested by Divine Attributes 
the sum of which is the Universe. As there can be no external differences 
outside God, so there can be no internal differences inside Him. 

(b) According to some Siifis like Hujwiri and others, Divine Attributes 
ate neither identical with nor different from God?, as both the views will land 
us into endless logical difficulties. 

As regards the kinds of Divine Attributes, different principles of 
classification may be adopted :— 

(a) First, the Divine Attributes may be classed under three heads® : 
Positive Attributes implying His eternal nature, viz. life, eternity, ommipo- 
tence, authorship, called the “Four Pillars of Divinity”; Relative 
Attributes implying His powers, like granting life or death, helping 
or hindering the devotees and the like; Negatiye Attributes implying 
absence of all imperfections, like purity, holiness, independence 
and so on. 

(b) Secondly, Divine Attributes may be classified under four* heads :— 
Attributes of Essence; like oneness, eternity, reality; Attributes of Beauty 
(Jamal) etc, like forgiveness, knowing, guiding aright ; Attributes of Majesty 
(Jalal), like omnipotence, avenging, leading astray ete ; Attributes of perfec- 
tion (Kamal) like exhaltation, wisdom, being the first and the last etc. 


—— 





le See Section 11 Critical Comments (ii) 
2. Op, cit. 
3. Cf. Nasafi’s view. 
4, GE Jili’s view. 
6 
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(c) Thirdly, Divine Attributes may be classified under seven heads,! 
viz., life, knowledge, will power, speech, hearing and sight. Because of 
these attributes, God is respectively eternally existent, omniscient, omnipre- — 
sent, omnipotent, and can command, forbid, promise and threaten ; listen to 
prayers and supplicatons ; and see everything. ‘ 


(iv) Vedanta View 


As regards the question whether Brahman is Saguya or Nirguna, 
there are two clear views in the Vedanta :— 

(i) According to the Advaitavada or Monistic School of Samkara and ‘ 
others, Brahman is Nirguna or devoid of attributes. It has only a Pure 
Essence or Nature ( Svaripa ) of its own, but never any attributes ( Guna); 
this is the fundamental truth from the Péramarthika or ultimate, ~ 
transcendental, philosophical standpoint. It is only from the lower 
Vyavahirika or ordinary, empirical standpoint, that Brahman is wrongly — 
conceived to be Saguna, as Isyara, a Personal God. 

(ii) According to the Monotheistic Schools of the Vedanta, of 
Ramanuja, Nimbarka, Madhya, Vallabha, etc., i, e. according to Visistadvaita- 
Vada, Bhedabheda-Vada, Bheda-Vada, Suddhadvatta-Vada etc., Brahman or_ 
Isvara, a Personal God, is eternally Sagupa, or possessed of an infinite 
number of excellent, auspicious attributes and wholly devoid of all bad, 4 
inauspicious, ones, 


As regards the ee of the relation between God and His attributes, 
all the Vedanta Schools * are unanimous in holding that the relation between 
‘substance and attributes is one of identity-in-difference. An attribute is 
identical with the substance in so far as the former inheres in the latter aul 
the latter is immanent in the former. On the other hand, the attribute is. { 
different from the substance in so far as the latter is much ariel 37 the 
former and transcends it. 


As regards the kinds of Divine Attributes, it is generally ‘held in Todian "7 
Philosophy that these may be classed under two eats: viz. Ar of 
Majesty and Attributes of Mercy. 


The first includes attributes of Jnana or the power of directly known , 
all space, time and. object; Sakti or the power of making the ‘impossible 
possible; Bala or the power of supporting the Universe and the. rests 
Aisvarya or the power of controlling ; Tejas or the power of ‘remaining ‘strong, 
and fresh even after continued and i immense exertion ; : and Virya ov the power 
PONG Ralabaghi's view: | a 
2. Of Course, Advaitavada accepts this from the Vyavaharika standpoint only+ 


-- : 
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of defeating all enemies without ever being defeated by them, These six 
qualities of the Lord lead Him to undertake the creation, maintenance and 
destruction of the world. 


The second includes Sausilya or God's willingness to associate even 
with the lowliest and the most unworthy ; Vatsalya or overlooking the faults 
of His servants; Mardava or inability totolerate the miseries of His devotees, 
Sauhardya or desire to protect others ; Sarva-Saraivatva or Saumyatv. or being 
the common resort of all; Karunya or removing the faults of others, Daya 
or feeling grieved at the grief of others; Madhurya or infinite, nectar-like 
sweetness etc. All these qualities of the Lord lead Him to undertake the 
protection of His devotees. ' 


(v) General Comparison between the Indian and Islamic Views 


As regards the question whether God is Saguna or Nirguna, the view 
of Orthodox Islam, and some Safi Schools that God is cternally Saguna or 
possessed of attributes, tallies, apart from differences in other respects, with 
that of the Monotheistice Schools of the Vedanta. 


But the theory of some Sufi Schools that God is at first deyoid of 
attributes, but later on comes to have attributes—is not found in any 
School of the Vedanta. According to the Vedanta, Brahman is either 
eteraally Nirguna or devoid of attributes ( Monistic School ), or eternally 
Saguna or possessed of attributes ( Monotheistie Schools). It might be 
thought, that the above Sufi theory is similar to the Monistic School or 
Advaita-Vada of the Vedanta. But really speaking, there is no such similarity 
here. For, according to the Advaita View, as we have seen, Brahman is 
gd eternally Nirguna—it only appears to be Saguna from the lower 
Vyavaharika standpoint, but never actually becomes so. Thus according to 
tes a it is only the Nirguna form of Brahman that is real, but its | 
Saguna form is but a false appearance { Mithyz) due to Maya. But 
according to the above Sufi view, it is God Himself who becomes manifested 
in His attributes, and as such the Nirguna and Saguna forms of God are 
equally real. 


As regards the relation between God and His attributes, the Sufi view 
that Divine Attributes are neither identical with nor different from God, 
is not found i in any Vedanta School. The Monotheistic Schools of the 
Vedanta in general accept the view, as pointed out above, that Divine 
Attributes ar are both different and non-different from God. 


by Porusottamezarya ofthe Nimbarka’ Scheol of Vedanta, 
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However, the Sufi view that God is identical with His attributes is 
similar, apart from differences in other respects, to the view of Baladeva 
and others of the Acintyabhedabheda-Vada School of the Vedanta. According to 
Baladeva, Divine Attributes and Powers are identical with God Himself, 
as substance and attribute, powers and the substratum of powers are 
really identical, though apparently different from the ordinary standpoint, 
This kind of apparent or conventional, difference is called “Visesa”, while 
real difference is called “Bheda”. In his commentary on the Brahma-sitras 
entitled “Govinda-bhasya’, Baladeva says :— | 

“egret Feafitafe: arash Yeerier afi-ahie 
fran.” (3, 2. 31. ) 

“And ‘Visesa@ stands for ‘Bheda’—even when there is no real 
difference or ‘Bheda’, the conventional difference between substance and 
attribute and go on is due to it.” 

Thus, there is only a “Visesa” between God and His attributes, 
but no “Bheda.” Hence, according to both Ibn Arabi and Baladeva and 
their respective Schools, Brahman has no Svagata-bhedas or internal 
differences. 

_ Asregards the kinds of Divine Attributes, although different kinds 
of classfications are found in systems of Indian and Islamic Philosophy; 
yet it many be said that generally speaking, according to all these systems, 
Divine Attributes are to be classified under two main heads, viz. Attributes of 
Might and Majesty and Attributes of Sweetness, Softness, corresponding 
respectively to the Jalal and Jamal of the Sufis. Because of the former, God 
is conceived as the Terrible—a transcendent Ruler, a merciless Judge, High 
- and Mighty, far beyond the reach of man. But because of the latter, God is 
conceived also as the Beautifui—an immanent Essence, All-merciful and Byer- 
gracious, Helper and Guide, the nearest and the dearest Friend of all. 

In Orthodox Islam, the firat aspect is emphasised at the expense of the 
second ; while in Sufism, just the reverse is the case. In the Quran, a8 we 
have seen, God is repeatedly described as a Merciful, Gracious Being. But 
still, according to it, therelation between God and man is more a distant oneof 
awe and reverence, as existing between a king and his subjects, than am 
intimate one of love and friendship, as existing between two friends. But in 
Stfism, speciallyinits later forms, the central conceptionis that of God as Love. 
The relation between God and man, according to it. is that between the Beloved 
and the lover and the motif of fear is practically abolished. In Orthodox 
Islam; however, God is conceived, as we have seen, both as a Mercifal 
Protector and a Stern Ruler, and the eternal relation between God and man i8 


= 


° 
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that between a Master and a servant. The much too intimacy which the $nfis 
elaim to have with God, cannot be congenial to the spirit of Islim, which 
insists not only on love, but also ona feeling of awe and respect for God, as 
befitting a humble and obedient servant. 

In Indian Philosophy also, this difference of emphasis on the two 
aspects of Godis found. Accordingly, in Indian Philosophy, two kinds 
of “Bhabii? or devotion for God are spoken of: AiSvarya-pradhina Bhakti 
and Madhurya-pradhina Bhakti. The former means a feeling of fear and 
reverence for God’s powers and greatness; the latter means a feeling 
of love and intimacy for God’s kindness and sweetness. As we proceed from 
the Monistic School of Advaitavada to the later Monotheistic Schools of the 
Vedanta, the emphasis is more and more shifted fromthe former to the 
latter aspect. In the school of Advaita-Vada, of course, there is no real 
place for Iévara,a Personal God and Bhakti or devotion from the Paramar- 
thika or transcendental standpoint. But from the lower, Vyavahirika 
standpoint too, the emphasis here is more on the former kind of Bhakti than 
on the latter. Ramanuja and Madhva emphasise the former kind of Bhakti 
( Aisvarya-pradhana ), while Nimbarka, Vallabha, the latter ( Madhurya- 
prathana ). In later Schools of Vaignava Vedanta, the emphasis is wholly 
on the latter kind. 

- hus, there is a general similarity betweeu the Indian and Islamic 
systems of Philosophy as regards the kinds of Divine Attributes. Those 
Schools of Islamic Philosophy that emphasise the Majestic aspect of the 
Lord are similar, in this respect, to the Indian Schools emphasising Aisvarya- 
pradhana Bhakti; while those Schools of Islamic Philosophy or Stifism that 
emphasise the Loving aspect of the Lord are similar, in this respect, to 
the Indian Schools emphasising Madhurya-pradhana Bhakti. 

(2) Three Gunas of God 

In Indian Philosophy, Sattvas Rajas and Tamas are called “Guyas’ in a 
special sense. Here the term ‘Gunas’ does not mean a quality or an attribute, 
as commonly understood, but a constituent element. Again, these three are 
constituent elements of Prakrti, the Primal Matter ( cf. the Samkhya View ),* 
and not the attributes of God, who is Gunatita or beyond these Gunas *. 

(3) Presiding Deities of the Three Gunas 

There is a general agreement with regard to this point. 

Section 5: The Soul. 

In this Section, the nature of the Soul and its relation to the Absolute 

has been stated briefly. The following points of a between Hinduism 


and Islam have been noted : — 
1. See above Section 2 : Critical comments (4) (iv) p- 33 
2, See below, Section9; Critical comments (1) (1v) 
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Stated points of Similarity. 
(i) Two kinds of Souls 
There are two kinds of souls, Individual Soul and Supreme Sonl, 


Jivatman and Paramatman (according to Indian Philosophy), Ruhajajai and 
Rihakulla (according to Islamic Philosophy). 


(2) The Supreme Sou! ( Paramatman ) 
The Supreme Soul or Paramatman is the first manifestation of the 
Absolute, and the aggregate of all individual souls. 
(3) Relation between the Absolute, the Supreme Soul and 
the Individual Soul 
The relation between these three is that between water, aggregate 
of waves, and individual waves. 
‘Critical Comments. 
(1, (i) Two kinds of Souls 
The nature of God and the soul, as well as the relation bet ween them 
constitute two fundamental problems of Philosophy, and all sorts of views 
have been held with regard to these. The paradox here is that man is 
at once a spiritual ag well as a physical being ; free yet determined by God; 
identical yet different from Him. To reconcile these apparently contra- 
dictory qualities, has been the attempt of philosophers all over the world. 


(it) {slamic ( Orthodox ) View 


The Quran recognises an eternal distinction between God and man. 

In the Quran, it is said, as already pointed out above 2, that God 
creates the body of man out of clay or water. But then He bottle forth 
His own spirit into him, and that is why the soul of man is immortal—i. e. 
it is, of course, not uncreated; but once created, it survives the death of 
the physical body and Beata eternal, 

“Beheld! thy Lord said 

To the angels: ‘I am about 

To create man from sounding clay, 

From mud moulded into shape.” 

“When I have finished him 

(In due proportion ) and breathed 

Into him My Spirit, 

Fall ye down in obeisance . 

Unto Him.” (XV 28, 29)? 
i See peek ey ae 
2 Yusuf Ali’s Ed, See p. 31 
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Accordingly, man has both a physical and a spiritual side. 
But it is for him to develop his spiritual soul step by step to reach 
the highest end. Thus, three stages of the development of the soul 
are spoken of in the Quran:—{i) Ammara or the stage when the soul is 
prone to evils and is headstrong, and subject to passions. (Quran XII, 153). 
(ii) Lawwama or the stage when the soul becomes a self-reproaching spirit, 
regrets his sins, and tries to atone forthe same. (Quran LXXYV: 2.) ; 
(iii) Mutmainna or the stage of final salvation and bliss (Quran 
LXXXIX, 27)'. 


Due to his lower physical nature, man even plots against his own soul *, 
prays for evil * ; is guilty of sins *, is given to hasty deeds *, covets worldly 
things, like wife and children, silver and gold, horses and cattle, forgetting 
God, ° and loves the fleeting world; 7 is ungrateful to God*and misled by 
Evil °, and supremely arrogant, ?° and so on. 


Yet due to his higher spiritual oature, man can enter the Highest 
Heavens ™ of God. He is strengthened in spirit by God Himself *? and though 
lowly in origin, is blessed with favours by Him. ** 


(iii) Sufi View 


According to the Sufis, too, man is both a physical and a spiritual 
being. As the crown of creation, he is the microcosm, corresponding to the 
macrocosm. ‘The macrocosm consists of the visible, material, present world, 
called the World of Creation;.as well as the invisible, spiritual, future 
World, called the World of Command. Man, as a macrocosm, partakes of 
the nature of both these worlds, and shares five elements of each. Thus, from 
the material world, he gets the five elements of fire, water, air, earth and the 
lower soul (nafs), which constitute the physical side of his nature; while 
from the spiritual world, he gets the five elements of heart (gualb), spirit 
(ruh), deep sublime consciousness (sirr), deeper intuition (khafi) and the deepest 
insight (akhfa), which constitute the spiritual side of his nature. Man, as a 
whole of these ten elements, thus, belongs to the world, yet is beyond it ; 
and it is his duty to conquer the physical nature and elevate the spiritual. 








‘ References t to Yusuf Ali’s Edition. See below Section 20: Critical Com ments (i) (ii) 
@ Quran VI 125 Yusuf. 
3. Op. cite. XVII 11. 

4. Op. cit. LXXXIX 17-20. 

. Op. cit. XVII. 11; XVI, 37. 

6. Op. cit. Ill, 14. 7. Op. cit. LXXV1. 27. 8 Op. cit. VII, 10, XXXVI. 45-47 
LXI1V. 15-25. 9. Op. cit. 11 VII-175. 10. (Op. cit. LEXV 51-40, XC, Sis ll. Op, cit 
LXXXIX 30. 12. Op, cit. LVIIT 22. 13. Op. cit. XVI-4-8, XXXIL 7-9 etc. 
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The soul (nafs) is taken to be material by the §tifis, and it is the 
element of evilin man. The heart (qualb) is, on the other hand, the mirror of 
God, and reflects all the attributes and names of God. It is, as Jili says, ‘the 
throne of God and His temple in Man, the centre of Divine Consciousness.” 
Thus, the heart knows the essence of God and of every thing else. The 
spirit (ruh ), according Hujwiri, is a subtle substance residing in the gross 
body ; but it leaves the body at the command of God e.g. during sleep and 
after death. While sensation and passion are attributes of the body and the ; 
soul (nafs), intelligence is the attribute of the spirit. According to Jili, the 
spirit has been created by God, out of His own Light, as the prototype of the 
World, and is as such, identical with the Light of Mohammad, the Logos, the 
Primal Intelligence, the first emanation from God.* According to some 
Sifis, the heart (qualb) knows, the spirit (ruh) loves and deep conscious 
ness (sirr) contemplates God. 

Jili distinguishes, between spirit (ruh) and holy spirit (yahul’ qud’s) which is 
the highest spiritual organ in man. While the heart and the spirit reflect 
Divine Essenee, the holy spirit is the Divine Essence itself in man. Man 
comes to attain it only when he realises God’s Pure Essence and his unity 
with Him in highest mystic ecstasy. Still it is taken to be something created , 
in man, as there cannot be two eternal substances. 


Vedanta View. 





According to the Advaita or Monistic School of Samkara, the soul is 
really one with Brahman, or from the Paramarthika or transcendental 
standpoint, there is only one reality, viz. Brahman. As such, the soul is 
itself Brahman, and therefore, Existence, consciousness and Bliss(Saccidananda) 
in essance, devoid of qualities, changes and activities ( Nirguna, Nirvikara, 
Niskriya), all prevading, one only without a second. From the lower 
‘Vyavaharika or empirical standpoint, however, the soul is a knower 
(Jnata), an active agent (karta), and enjoyer of the fruits of its 
Karmas (bhokta@) limited and infinitely small in size (anu), and multiple 
(bahu) in number. But all these states of qualities of being a knower 
ete. do not really belong to the soul, but are only its accidental states — 

or qualities due to ‘ Upadhi)” or its apparent connection with the six limiting 
adjuncts (Upadhis) of gross body, sense-organs, vital-breaths, mind, 
buddhi or empirical consciousness and subtle body.” 
According to the Monothestic Schools of the Vedanta, however: 
all these states or qualities of Jnairiva, Kartriva, Bhokiriva, Anutva, 
Bahutva, are not accidental, but real qualities of the soul, and ie 


L See p, 32-33. 
2 See Section7: Critical Comments (I) (iii) 
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soul is knowledge in essence and a knower, a doer, or  enjoyer,* 
atomic in size and many in number. A _ soul may, further be baddha, 
baddha-mukias or nitya-mukia, The first is a soul in bondage, subject 
fo endless births and rebirths and all the pains and sufferings consequent 
thereon, The second is a soul who has attained salvation. The - third 
isa soul who is eternally free, never subject to worldly existence. 


(V) General Comparison between the Indian and Islamic Views. 


All the Schools of the Vedanta of Indian Philosophy, as well as 
of Islamic Philosophy agree in accepting two realities,” God and soul.’ 
But here Dara has used the term “Paramatman” to denote Hiranyagarbha. 
However, in Indian Philosophy the term “‘Paramaiman” is taken to designate 
the Supreme Reality 7svara or Brahman, God or the Absolute. 

There is a general agreement between the Indian and Islamic 
views with regard to the point that man is composed of two elements, 
higher and lower, material and spiritual, but though made out of clay 
or matter, he can rise above the material world and transcend and 
transform his own earthly nature. 

According toIndian Philosophy, man is really composed of three 
clements : body with its sezse-organs; mind (manas or antahkarana) with 
its buddhé or states of empirical consciousness, and soul (atman) with its Jnana 
or consciousness. Although in Western Psychology, mind is taken to be non- 
material and as such, opposed to the body, in Indian Philosophy, mind, as 
an effect or product of Prakrii, the Primal Matter and first cause of 
the physical world, is itself material and unconscious in nature. The 
real non-material and conscious principle in us is the soul or atman, with 
Jnina or consiousness as its essence, (also attribute, according to the 
Monotheistic Schools of the Vedanta). 

The Nafs ( soul) of the Sufi Philosophy seems to correspond roughly to 
the Manas (mind) of the Vedanta, ‘The distiction between the heart, spirit, 
deep consciousness, deeper intuition and deepest insight, as found in the 
Stfi system, is not found in the Vedanta, as these are taken to be functions 
of the Atman, and not separate principles themselves. 

The fundamental distinction between Indian and Islamic views... hake 
is that all the Vedantists take the soul to be eternal, while even the Sifis 

sneral, not to speak of philosophers of Orthodox Islam, take soul to be 
non-eternal, like the world.* es. 








1. See Sector 7: Critical Comments (1) (iii) 

2. Really three, viz. God, soul and matter, Iswa?a, cit and ails 

3. The Advaita Vada, of course, accepts only one Reality, viz Braiimans 
4, See Section 1: Critical Comments (1) (ii—iii) P, 10. 


T 
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(2) The Supreme Soul (Paramatman) 


Here also “Airanyagarbha’ has been meant by the term “Paramatman”? 
This has been discussed under Seiection 1. 


(3) @ Relation between the Absolute’, the Supreme Soul 
and the Individual Soul 


This really means the fundamental philosophical questions of the | 
relation between God and the universe of souls and matter, As has been 
pointed out above, this is one of the fundamental problems of Philosophy; 
and is really nothing but a problem of the relation between the cause and 
the effect, the whole and the part, and according to some, also between the 
substance and the attribute, the substratum of powers and the powels the 
soul and the body. 

(ti) Islamic (Orthodox) View 


) 
As pointed out above®, according to’ Orthodox Islam, God and the 
soul are eternally different, the relation between them being an eternal” 
relation between a king and his subjects. According to Qurang God, a 
transcendent Creator, creates man for serving Him.* But a servant cao | 
never be identical with his master. oe 

(iii) Sufi View 


This question of the relation between God and the soul has beott 
extensively discussed in Stifism, and different views held. 

(i) According also to Moderate Stifism®, trying to reconcile Orthodox 
Islam with Sufism, as formulated by Kalabadhi, Hujwiri and the likey the. 
eternal relation between God and the soul is that between 4 Master and His 
servant, and as such, the two are eternally different in essence or natures | 
as well as in attributes and powers. | 

(ii) According to the extreme Pantheistic and Monistie types of 
Siifism’, as.held by Jili and others, however, God and the soul are identical, 
and the soul is but the sum-total of all Divine Attributes, which are really 
identical with the Divine Essence. Stiil the universe is not illusory» bos fully 
bg: as the external manilestation of God. 









1. See Section 1: Critical Comments (4) (i) P. 17. 

2. See Section 20 

3. See Section2: Critical Comments (5) (ii) P. 30, 

4, See Section 1: Critical Comments (3) (iii) (a) P. 10. 

$, See Section 2; Critical Comments (5) (iii) P. 30, 2 . 2) 
: 
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(iii) According to some other Stfis, like Shabistari and others, God 
and the soul are identical in essence and attributes ; further, the universe is 
4 mere illusion, 

(iv) According tosome Sufis, like Rimi and othera, God and the soul 
are identical in attributes only, not in essence.” 


(iv) Vedanta View 


We may consider here very briefly the views of the five main achools 
of the Vedanta regarding this important question. 

(i) According to the Adraita-Vada of Samkara {Monistie School), 
Brahman is the sole Reality ; souls and matter are illusory or false 
(mithya®), Hence, Brahman and the soul are. absolutely identical in 
essence. As a matter of fact, here really the question of relation-does not 
arise at all, for, relation requires that there should be éwo realities to be 
related, but here there is only one. 

(ii) According to the Viésistadvaita-Vada of Ramanuja ( School of 
Qualified Monism, Monotheistic School ), the Universe of souls and matter 
is notillusory, but as real as Brahman or Tévara Himselfas His effect, 
attribute and body. Thus, the relation betwen God and the soul. is that 
between cause and effect, whole and part, substance and attrib te, soul 
and body. The effect is identical with the cause in essence, but different 
from it in attributes, forms and functions. The elay-jar, the effect, eg, 
is identical withthe lump of clay, the cause, as both are clay in essence ; 
but different from it in attributes, shape, size, functions ete. Thus, the 
relation between canse and effect is one of identity-in-difference. Again, 
the relation between whole and part, substance and attribute, soul and body 
is an inseparable, organic one, called “Aprithaksiddx”. Such is the relation 
between God andthe Soul. God is a Concrete Unity, an Organic Whole - 
and soul and matter are His parts or elements, essentially, inseparably 
eonnected with Him. Hence, there is a relation of identity.in-difference 
between and the soul, the soul being identical with God in essences 
but different from Him in atiributes. 

(iii) According to the Dvaitadvaita-Vada of Nimbarka ( Dualistic- 
Non-dualistie Monism: Monotheistic Sehool ), the universe of souls and 


Ser 





L sOn Cie sh. ©: 

2. For details See under Section 20. | 
3. Used in a technical sense “ Mithya’’ means’ something which is **Sadasad- 
Vilaksana” i.e. something which is neither “Sat” or real like Brabman who is eternally 
true and never negated, nor ‘‘A:at’’ or unreal like a sky-flower which can never -even 
be perceived—but something which is at first perceived to be real, but later on neperes sp 
unreal on the rise of real knowe. See P. 33, - ae | 
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matter is as real as Brahman as his effect and power. Nimbarka_ takes 
hia stand here on the relation between cause and effect ( Karana-Karya ) 
and between aubstratum of power and. powers ( Saktimat-Sa kta ). The effect, 
according to him, is both different and non-different from the cause in 
essence as well ag in attributes. ‘Thus, the sonl is identical as well as 
different from God both in essence and atiributes. 

(iv) According to the Dvaita-Vada of Madhva (Dualistie Sehool : 
Monotheistic School ) there isan eternal difference between God and the 
goul, for the controller and the controlled, the worshipped and _ the 
worshipper can never be identical. According to Madhva, the following 
five kinds of Bheda or difference are eternal, viz, differences between God and 
the soul, God and matter, one soul and another, soul and matter, one part 
of matter and another. | 

(v) According to the Suddhddvaita-Vada of Vallabha (Pure Monism: 
Monotheistic School), the soul is identical with God both in essence and 
attributes, as his effect; for, the cause and the effect are identical, the 
latter being the manifestation of the former, just as a stretched-out snake is 
but a manifestation of the coiled snake, and as such identical with it. 
Of course, God is also transcendental, and the soul is also eternally the 
worshipper and seryant of God. 

In discussing the relation between God and the universe, the Wedantists 
take their stand on that between the cause and the effect. 

Samkara holds here that really speaking, the cause alone is real, and it 
is only apparently, but not actually transformed into the effect. This is the 
famous Advaita Vedanta doctorine of  Vivarta-Vada, or apparent 
transformation (as when in the ease of rope-snake illusion, the rope appears 
to be a snake, but never really becomes so), as opposed to the Monotheistic 
Vedanta doctrine of Parinama-Vada or real transformation (as when in the 
case of a lump of clay producing a clay-jar, the former is actually 
transformed into the latter). Here Samkara takes for his’ basis the famous 
text from the Chandogya Upanisad :— 

‘FRR fret aaa ahateta aera |” (6.1. 4.) 

“Changes or effects (like clay-jars, clay-plates etc.) are mere names— 
the clay alone is real. Accordingly, he holds that the effect is nothing 
different from the cause, rather, there is really no produced effect at all. 

But to Ramanuja, Nimbarka, Madhva and Vallabha, the cause and 
the effect are equally real. These four, however, differ am ongst themselyes a8 
= the exact relation between the two. 


t: CE S/amkara. Bhasya nae Brahma-sutras 2, 1, 14, 
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According to Ramfnuja, the cause and the effect are identical in essence, 
but different in attributes. 

According to Nimbarka, the cause and the effect are identical as well ag 
different both in essence and attributes. 

According to Madhva, the cause and the effect are different both in 

easence and attributes. 

According to Vallabha, the cause and the effect are identical both 
in essence and attributes. But instead of a relation between a cause and an 
effect, it is better here to speak of a relation between the two statea, 
unmanifested and manifested, of the very same object. 

Thus, all sorts of views regarding the question of the relation between 
the cause and the effect are found in the Vedanta, Exactly same are their 
views regarding the relation between Brahman, soul and matter. 


(v) General Comparison between Indian and Islamic Views. 


(i) The view of Orthodox Islam as well as of Moderate Siitism that 
God and the soul are eternally different, is similar, other things apart, to that 
of the Dualistic School of Madhya. 

Gii) The view of Pantheistic Sifism that God and the soul are identical, 
yet the soul is not illusory and false, is similar to some extent to that of the 
Pure Monistic School of Vallabha. According to both Vallabha and_ Jili’, 
God is not the Creator of the world, or immanent in it, as He Himself is the 
world. But the difference between the two here is that according to the Sifis, 
man, rather the Perfect Man. is the full and complete manifestation of God, 
so that man is not only identical, but also commensurate with God. But 
according to Vallabha-Vedanta, the soul and matter are only partial and not 
complete manifestations of God. God is Existence, Conciousness and Bliss in 
Essence (Saccidiinanda-svariipa), and these constitute His Attributes also. When 
He conceals His Essence and Attribute of Bliss, there arises the soul; 
and when He conceals His Essence or Attributes of consciousness and Bliss 
there arises matter. Thus, the soul is, no doubt, identical with God, but by | 
no means commensurate with Him. 

(iii) The view of Shabistari and others appears to be similar to that of 
Samkara. According to Shabistari, creation is a process of successive emana- 
tions from God through which He is reflected on Non-being. What this 
‘Non-being’ exactly is, is not stated here. But it appears to be parallel to 
Samkara’s ‘Maya’. According to Samkara, Brahman seems to create the 
‘false’ (Mithya) world through its Maya@-Sakti, just as 2 clever Magician 


5 (4) (ili) (e) ps 85. 





1. See Section 2; Critical comme 
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seems to create things through his wonderful magical powers. According to 
the later ‘Pratibimba-Vada’ or ‘Reflection Theory’ of the Advaita School, when 
Brahman is reflected on ‘Miya’ or ‘Avidya’, the world seems to be created. 

Again; according to Shabistari, God is not really, but only apparently, 
transformed into the form of the Universe. This is like Samkara’s ‘Vivarta= 
yada’ or Doctrine of Illusory Transformation’. 

Shabistari, further, holds that the universe, which has sprung up from 
Non-being or, Asai, however, is existent and non-existent, Sat and Asat 
at the same time. According to Samkara also. the universe is Sadasad- 
Vilaksany and ‘Anirvacaniya’,i.e. neither real and existent nor unreal and 
non-existent, and as such, inexplicable and inexpressible. The world is not 
existent, as the existent is efernal, like Brahman, it is again not non-existent, 
as the non-existent can never be perceived like a sky-flower. Hence, it is 
‘mithya@’ or false, i, e. neither existent, nor non-existent. ) 

According to Shabistari, Brahman is the sole reality, while the universe 
of souls and matter is ‘false’ or ‘Mithya’, The apparent difference between 
God and the souls, and between the souls themselves is due to ignoranee 
(avidya@ or ajnana) on our part. According to Samkara also, just as there 
is no real difference between the ether inside a pot and the ether outside 
(GhatakaSa and Mathakasa), and between the ether inside one pot and that 
inside another, so there is no difference whatsoever between Brahman and 
the souls, and between the souls themselves. 

Shabistari has repeatedly described the universe as a dream and 4 
figment of imagination. Here, however, there is an important difference 
between Shabistari and Samkara, as Samkara has taken special pains to 
prove that the universe, though ‘false’ or ‘‘mithya” is not a mere dream. 
It is neither unreal like a sky-flower, nor transitory like a dream. a 

The Advaita School, in fact, speak of three grades of existence in 
their famous theory of “Satta-traividhya-vada”. According to this theory, 
there are three kinds of existence or sattd, viz., Paramarthika, Vyavaharik 
and Pratibhasika. Here four alternatives are possible. First, Asat or 
Tuccha. That which is absolutely unreal and cannot, as such, be even 
perceived, belongs to this category, e.g. sky-flower. Secondly, Pratibhasika- 
satta. That which is perceived for a short time as real, but very soon 
negated and proved to be false by another perception, belongs to this 
category e. g. a dream-object or an object perceived during illusion. Here 
the dream-object or the snake in a rope-snake illusion is perceived to be 
= but is very soon negated by the waking experience, or the right ; 


“See p. 58, 
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yerception of the rope as a rope. Thirdly, Vyavaharika-satia, viz, the 
universe which is perceived to be real so long as there is no realisation of 
Brahman, but later on negated as ‘false’. Finally, Paramérthika-satia or 
absolute existence, eternally real and never negated, viz, Brahman. Here 
the ‘Pratibhasika-saita’ and the Vyavahdrika-satia’ though called ‘satia’ 
( reality ) are really ‘mithyq@ or false, i.e., they are at first perceived to be 
real, but later on. found to be false. Therefore, the ‘mithya’ is neither 
absolutely Sat like Brahman, as it is later on negated; nor absolutely Asai 
like a sky-fiower, as it is at first perceived to be real. But the ‘Pratibhasika- 
satta’ and the ‘Vyavaharika-satta’ though equally ‘mithya@, are not exactly 
the same. The former is very transitory ; the latter very lasting, continuing, 
as it does, even birth after birth endlessly. Hence, according to the 
Advaita view, the universe though ‘false’ or ‘miihya@’, is not a mere dream.' 

(iv) The view of Rumi, is similar to some extentto those of Ramanuja 
and Nimbarka. According to Hallaj and Rumi, the soul is different from 
God in essence, but identical with Him in attributes; while according 
Ramanuja, the soul is different from God in atiributes, but identical with 
Him in essence. Really speaking, however, these two views practically 
mean the same thing. For, though according to Rimi, the soul is different 
from God in essence, yet cannot be wholly different, for, in that case it cannot 
be identical with Him even in attributes, and attain union with Him. 
In the same manner, although according to Ramfnuja, the soul is identical 
with God in essence, yet cannot be wholly identical, as in that case, it 
cannot have any separate individuality of its own. In this way, Rtim 
difference in essence and Ramanuja’s identity in essence really both mean 
identity-in-difference in essence. Again although according to Rimi, the soul 
is identical with God in attributes, it cannot be wholly identical, but only 
partly so, just as a red-hot iron neither gets ail the attributes of the fire nor 
diseards aji its own. In the same manner, although according to Ramanuja, 
the soul is different from God in attributes, it cannot be wholly different, as 
excepting the two attributes of all-pervasiveness and creatorship and the 
rest of the world, it is similar to Brahman. In this way, Riimi’s identity in 
attributes and Ramanuja’s difference in attributes really both mean identity- 
in-difference in attributes. Thus, the views of Rimi, Ramannja and Nimbarka, 
apart from other things, are similar in this respect thus :— 





Essence Attributes 
Rami Different Identical = Identity-in-ditference 


Nimbarka Identity-in-difference Identity-in-difference=Identity-in-diticrence 





| 1. From the stand-point | of Religion, there is also a more fundamental difference 
between the school led by Shabistari and the school of S‘amkata. See below Section Us 
Salvation undes (v) General Comparison between Indien and Islantic views. 
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Thus, as regards the relation between God and the soul, thereis a 
veneral similarity between the different Schools of the Vedanta and Islam. 


Section 6: The Vital-breath. 
(i) Indian View 


In this Section, the nature of Praya or the Vital-breath has been referred 
to very briefly. But here only the view of Indian Philosophy has been stated, 
but no corresponding Islamic View. Presumably, according to Dara, a parallel 
view may be found in Islam no less. 

According to the Indian view, the Prana or the vital-breath, is a special 
kind of air which upholds the body “arqyaraearatama: sya’ To 
distinguish it from the eleven organs,” which are also called “prana”,* 
it is calkd “M akhya-Prana” and like them, it is also an instrument 


of the soul : “Squiead F Tagg: 1" In the Brahma-Sitras, there 
is an elaborate discussion a casatoa the nature of Prana (2, 4. 7.—19). 

The Prana, like the eleven organs, is physical in nature, and one of the 
six® Upadhis with which the non-physical soul appears to be associated during 
its state of bondage. It has five different modes; viz, Prana or that which 
woes up through the nose, Apana or that which goes down through the organ 
of elimination, Vyana or that which moves about everywhere throughout the 
body» Udana or that which is the cause of eructation, and Samana or that 
which is the cause of digestion. According to some, there are five kinds of 
air, viz. Naga or that which is the cause of eructation, Karma or that which 
is the cause of the opening of the eyes, Krkala or that which is the cause of 

appetite, Devadatia or that which is the cause of yawning, and Dhananjaya or 
that which is the cause of nourishment.° But these are really included ‘under 
the five modes mentioned above, and are not independent ones. 








(ii) Islamic View 


In the Quran, or in Sufi treatises in general, no separate discussions 
regarding the nature etc. of Prana are found, except some passing references 
to it. Hujwiri e.g. says that Life is something different from Spirit ( al-ruh ). 
He points out that according to some, Spirit is the Life through which the 
body lives. According to this view, the Spirit is an accident which at God’s 


i. S’ri-bhasya: hy Ramanuja on the Brshapiisiitras. 2.4. 8. 

2. Five organs of knowledge, five organs cf action and mind. 
~3.-.cf.\Chand. Up. 5.1. 

4 Sri-bhatya. 2.4. 9. 

3. Gross body, organs, prana, mind, buddhi, subtle body. 

G. Vedanta-ratna manjusa of Purusottamacarys of the School of Nimbatka Vedanta. 
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commands keeps the body alive and is responsible for the changing states and 
motions of the body. According to a second view, the Spirit is not Life itself, 
but an essential condition of Life, an accident of Life, and inseparable from 
the body. But the proper view is that the Spirit is a substance, not an 
attribute or an accident, like Life. Life is an attribute of man through which 
he lives and it is continually created by God so long as the Spirit resides 
within the body. Still the Spirit is not an indispensable condition of Life, 
for Spirit may go out of the body while a man is still alive, as in sleep. But 
the Spirit is an indispensable condition of intelligence and knowledge, and so 
when Spirit goes out, these are impossible. 


Section 7. The Four Worlds. 


: In this Section, the four worlds of waking, dreaming, deep sleep and 
salvation have been referred to. The following points of similarity have been 
“noted bere. 


Stated Points of Similarity 
(1) The Four Worlds 


: The four Worlds are waking, dreaming, deep sleap and salvation,— 
Jagrat, Svapna, Susupti and Turiya according to Indian Philosophy, sand 
Nasuta, (the Human Wor!d), Malaktita,(the Invisible World, orthe World of 
Angels), Jabarat (the Highest World orthe World of. Powers) and Lint 
(the Divine World), according to Sufism. The first isthe world wf wakefulness 
and clear manifestation ; the second is ‘the-world of ‘souls and dream; . ae 
“third ‘is the world of monistic realisation when the distinction between God 
and the soul disappears ; the fourth isthe world of pure consciousness. ir 
(2) Metaphysical and Ethical significance of es Worlds j 
Metaphysically, these four worlds are one above the ‘other. Through 
them, thus, God descends into the world i.e. from the world of salvation to 
the world of deep sleep, from that to the ‘world ‘of dreaming, and from that 
finally to the world of waking. In the same manner, through them, again, 
ethically, man ascends to God, i.e. from the world of waking ‘to «the world of 
dreaming, from that to the world of deep sleep. and from that, ae 
world of salvation. 





Critical Comments ‘ss 
(1) (i) The Four Worlds: Islamic (Orthodox) V 
No reference to these are found in the Quran, as pores although 
the state of Salvation, Heavens, Hells etc. have been referred to. 


1. cf, Hujwiris’ ‘Kashf Al-Majub, pe mar 
8 ‘ — - 
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Peaparrees =" (ii) Sufi View 


The Safis generally hold, as we have seen’ that the unmanifest God 
gradually particularises Himself in the world through successive stages, such. 
as, (a) Primal Element or Intelligence, Universal Reason, Soul of Muhammed | 
or Light of Muhammed, (b) Simple Natures, First Principles or Universal ~4 
Soul, (iii) Heavens, (iv) Earths, (v) Man. an 
- ae (iii) Vedanta View A 

In the Vedanta, elaborate discussions are found regarding the states 
_ of Jagrat, Svapna, Susupti and Turiya? or Mok3a. Here, we may take the 
views of the Monistic and Monotheistic Schools. 

According to the Monistic School of Samkara and others, during the 
state of Jagrat or waking, the diva or the individual soul, as seemigly 
associated with the six physical Upadhis*, wrongly ascribes their states and 
qualities to itself, and appears to be a jnata, Rarta, bhokta, anu and bahu. id 
This kind of super-imposition of the states and qualities of one object ona 
different one, leading to a wrong identification between the two, is called 
*¢ Adhyasa”. “Due to this Adhyasa during the state of Jagrat, the soul seems — : 





t0-possess the qualities of the body, like hunger, thirst, thinness, fatness; of the 
‘gerise-orcans, like deafness, blindness; and of the mind, like feelings, desires 
ete. Thus, it seems to think : ‘Zam hungry’, ‘Iam blind’, “£ am unhappy 
etc.» when really the immortal, non-material soul is above all hunger and : 
the rest. ‘Thus, it seems to be subject to all earthly pains and sufferings =» 
During the state of Svapna, no less, the soul continues to feel itself as 
the jnata, bhokta and so on of dream-objects, as the above kind of * Adhyasa” | 
ersists even then. (a 

é. - 25. 

: But, according to the Monistic School of the Vedanta, during the state a 
_ of Susupti or deep, dreamless sleep, the soul no longer feels itself to be bah 
inata, harta, bhokta etc. The distinction between the states of Svapna and 
-Susupti is that during the former state, the soul seems to be engaged in various | 
kinds of perception, activity, enjoyment etc. in relation with ‘false’ (mithyay 
. dream: objects. But during the latter state, all these disappear completely _ 
their cause “‘Adhyasa”’ no longer persists. But although these em rial 
states of knowing, feeling and doing are no more then, yet the state of * sa § 
is by no means one of unconsciousness. On the contrary, during that stater - 
the soul, freed for the time being, from the shackles of the maind-body comple’ ; 
“4. See Section 2, Critical Comments ; (4) (iii) (b) P. 23, 7 
aha “See under the Section 2, Critical Comments (i) (iv). 
3, See Section 5; Critical Comments (i) (iv) P. 48, 3 ) 
4, Section 5. Critical Comments (3) (v) F 
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remains in its real form of perfect Existences Consciousness: and Bliss 
(saccidananda-svaripa). The proof of this is that on waking after Susupti, the 
soul clearly remembers : ‘I was sleeping happily so long, but had no dreams’, 
Such a remembrance is a clear evidence, of the persistence. of consciousness 

and bliss even during Susup¢i. Thus Susupti is not a negative and. blank: 
state, but.a state of perfect consciousness and bliss. Of course, Susupti is not a 
lasting, permanent state, and due t> its karmas being not fully exhausted, the’ 
soul has to return to earthly existence soon. But still, during Susupti, the 
soul, for the time being, tastes the first bliss of salvation. us 


The Monotheistic Schools of Ramanuja etc., however, take, as we "have 
geen,? the soul to be a real jnata, karta, bhokta and the rest; and hence the 
soul always remains so under all states. Thus, during the state of Jagrat, 
the soul is a self-conscious, knowing subject, an active agent and an enjoyer, 
experiencing the inevitable fruits of its own karmas and thereby undergoing 
a variety of states and conditions. In the state of Svapna, too, the soul is 
a conscious subject, a doer and an enjoyer.? Then it enjoys the various 
-dream-objects created by the Lord in accordance with its own karmas. 
During the state of Susupti, no less, the soul remains a conscious subject, a 
doer and an enjoyer, though its knowledge ete. are not fully manifest then 
as during the state of Jagrat. Ramanuja in his celebrated commentary 
“Sri-bhasya’ on the Brahma-Satras, severely criticises the Advaita view 
that the soul ceases to be a knower and an enjoyer during Susupti.° He 
points out thit the memories of the sleeper after awakening do not prove that 
the soul ceases to be a jnata, bhokta, etc. then, buf just the conbenty- For 
_ what is the nature of such a memory ? 


Set Re eee qua: ‘qanneay sft aaa sea 
> fae eraet  srract eyes 


to this effect: ‘So long I slept — 
knowledge and happiness 
That is, as there was knowledge 
(viz T slept happily’ ) then, 
during Susupti. ont the 





“The sleeper, on awakening, remembers 
happily and did not know anything.” From this, the 
of the ‘T’ during that period can be known. 
(viz. ‘I did not know anything’ ) and happiness 
there must have been a subject to know and enjoy 
soul is a jnata, bhokta and the rest even during Susuptt. 





1, See Section 5: Critical Comments () (iv). Fy 43 | iene 
2, Brahma-Sutas 3. 2. 1—6. ete 
3. Sri Bel. 11 

4, Op-cit. 1. Le 1. 
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(IV) General Comparison between Indian and * 
| Islamic Views 
_. The Indian view of Jagrat, Svapna and Susupti does not seem to have 
any real, similarity with the Sifi. view of Nasut, Malakat and Jabarit. 
e Nasit-or the Human World, of course, is like the state of Jagrat. But. 


the Ma'akit- or the Lavisible World of Angels (Heavens) is by no means — 


parallel to the state of Svapna, which is merely a state of dreaming—nothing 
more. The ¢/abarit or the Highest World of Powers ( probably, the- Primal 
Intelligence in Sufism) also is by no means anything like the state of Susupti 
(See below). | 
(2) Metaphysical and Ethical significance 
of the Four Worlds 


The. above Four Worlds have no metaphysical significance in Indian 
Philosophy. These are not. taken ag stages in the evolution of Ged‘, or 
descent-of God to the World. Conversely Jagrat, Svapna, and Susupti are also 
not considered. higher and higher stages bringing man near to God or stages 
of the aseent of man to God. It is not that a man becomes more perfect whea 
he dreams, or sleeps dreamlessly, Thus, these states Lave no ethical value 
as. well, These. are, as a matter of fact, only taken to be ordinary 
psycholozical and empirical states of the soul, and the five states of Jagrat, 
Svapna, Susupti, Marcha and Marana ie. of waking, dreaming, deep 
dreamless sleep, swoon and death, have been discussed as such in the 
second Pada of the third chapter of the Brahma-sitras. 


But in §ufism, as we haye seen, these are metaphysical stages of the 
descent of God to the world, as well as ethical stages of the ascent of 
man to God. r 


Section 8: The Sound 


In this Heals three kinds of Sounds, Anahata (or the ‘Om’), Ahata, 7 


and Vocal have been briefly referred to. 

- The first has already been discussed under the sub-section ; ‘Meditation 
on Sound”, The rest raise no special points for discussion. 
Section 9: The Light 

In this Section, the nature of Divine Light has been enebecse: The 
following points of similarily have been noted :— 


1 See section 2, Critical ¢ comments (4) (iv) P. 26, 
2, See Sectim 2: Critical Comments (6) (i) P. 34, 
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Stated points of Similarity 
(1) Light as the Essence of God 
Light or Effulgence is not only an aitribute, but the very. essence of God. 
(2) Three Kinds of Light | 


These are: dalal (Majesty), manifested through the Tamas Guna; 
Jamal (Beauty), manifested through the Sattva Guna;‘and Light of Essence, - 
devoid of all Gunas. 

(3) Manifestation of Light 


The Pure Brahman, through His own Light, is manifest in the Great 
Soul (Hiranyagarbha), that in the soul, and that in the body. 


Critical Comments 
(1) (i) Light as the Essence of God 


In all systems, Light or Effulgence is regarded as constituting the most 
fundamental nature of God, for, the All-perfect Being must naturally be self- 
minifest and capable of manifesting all others. But there has been difference 
of opinion as‘to whether it is the essence or an attribute of God. 

(ii) Islamic (Orthodox) View 

In the famous Parable of Light (Quran xxiv. 35) +; God is referred to 
as “Light”. Inthe Quran, however, no discussion is found as_ to whether. 
Light constitutes the very essence or only an attribate of God. But as God 
is taken to. be essentially possessed of attributes, Light, too. must be one of 


the attributes, | - 
e (iii) ‘Sufi Viens 


The Sufi view of Divine Attributes has already been referred to.2 The 
case of ‘Light’ also is the same. That is, those who say that God is 
at first a Pure Essence, but later on manifested into attributes, 
naturally hold that Light is at first the Essence of God, later on becomes 
His attribute. Again, those who say that God is eternally possessed of 
attributes, must hold that Light is one of these attributes. 


(iv) Upanisadic View | 


In the Upanigads, Bachna is often described as effalgent ke the sun, 
as the Light of lights, as shining for ever and so on. In a beautiful yerse 





i See English Tswlition ta loco. 
@ Section 3: Critical Comments: (1) (iii) P. 41 
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of the Svetasvatara Upanigad, the Supreme Person is said to be; Sa bs 
aaa: Ged | (3, 8.)—“OF the colour of the sun beyond darkness’’. In the I 
Brhadaranyaka Upanigad, again, it is said that Gods worship Him wine 
the Light of Lights, Life and Immortality” — —“ag at smiles sata 
Tadsaaq”’ (4.4.16.). Inthe Chandgoya Upanigad, too, it is said that 
the o Light that is shining over the whole universe is the sam as the light 
inside a Person (3. 13. 7). 
The eternal prayer of Indian sages has been echoed most beautifully 
in the inspiring passage of the BEUACHSAS YESS Upanisad thus :— 
Cgaql a aaa | anal at slain | seatalsed wa 1” (1, 3, 2) 
“From untruth, lead me a Truth. 
From darkness, lead me unto Light. 
From death, lead me unto Life”. 
Hence, in the Upanigads, as in later Religious and Philosophical 
Literature, the Ultimate End of life is conceived to be Truth, Light and Life 
Eternal. | ) 









= 


(v) Vedanta View 





In the Vedanta, also, Brahman is conceived to be ‘‘Sva-prakasa” or 
self-manifest and manifesting all. 

In accordance with the two main Vedanta views regarding the question 
a3 to whethert Brahman is saguna or nirguna, here also we have two main 
views. According to the Advaita School of the Vedanta or the ches of 
- Absolute’ Monism, led by Samkara, Sat, Cit and Ananda, Existence 
Conciousness (Light or Effulgence) and Bliss, constitute the very svartipa 
nature or essence of Brahman,—and not His Gunas or attributes. That 
is, Brahman is Existence, Consciousness and Bliss in essence, not that 
Brahman has Existence, Consciousness and Bliss, as Its attributes. According 
to this School, Brahman is Nirguna or devoid of all attributes whatsoever. — | 

But according to the Visigtadvaita School of the Vedanta or the School 
of Qualified Monism, as well as other Vaignava Schools» Sat, Cit and 
Ananda, Existence, Consciousness and Bliss, constitute both the svariipa % 
Guna, essence and attributes of Brahman. 

(vi) General Comparison between Indian and Islamic Views: 


Indian and Islamic systems of Philosophy agree in taking God or 
Brahman to be Light in essence. Hither Light is only the essence, oF bole the 
essence and attribute of God, for, even those who hold that it is the attribute 
of God really mean that it is essence manifestcd in attributes, or eae u 

Dp: ied by attributes. . “ 
1 See Section 4: ‘Critical Comments (1)’iv) p, 42, : 
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(2) Three Kinds of Light 
(i) General Comparison between Indian and Islamic Views 
This kind of distinction is not found in the Quran, but in Sufism only. 


In Indian Philosophy, too, the Light of God cannot be manifested by the 
Sattva and Tamas Gunas, for, these are not His attributes.’ | 


(3) Manifestation of Light 
(i) General Comparison between Indian and Islamic Views 


Here the famous verse on Light (Quran XXIV. 35)? has been differently 
interpreted by different scholars. Eg. the eelebrated philosopher Ghazali 
has beautifully explained it thus.? The human soul has five faculties or 
stages viz, Sensory Spirit or Perceptive Soul, Imaginative Spirit or Cognitive 
Soul ; Intellizential Spirit or Conceiving Soul, Ratiocinative Spirit or Rational 
Soul and Prophetic Spirit; and it is these that are symbolised by Niche, 
Glass, Lamp, Tree and Oil respectively. 

However, there is a general agreement between Indian and Islamic 
views that God’s own Light shines in the soul which itself is luminons. ° 


Section 10: The Vision of God* 
In this Section, the possibility or otherwise of a direct vision of God 


has been discuased at length, and its different kinds indicated. The 
following points of similarity have been noted :— 


Stated points of Similarity 
(1) Vision of God | 
The Vision of God is possible here or hereafter, by the external or by 
the internal eyes. But this is only a vision of God in His manifested aspect, 
possessed of attributes, for, the Pure Consciouness or Essence, devoid of all 
attributes, cannot be perceived. | 
, (2) Five Kinds of Vision of God 
These are as follows: (i) Vision of God during the waking state by 
_ the physical eyes; (ii) Vision of God during the dreaming state by the 
mental eyes; (iii) Vision of God during the intermediate state when 
egoity disappears: (iv) Vision of Goed as limited in special ways; 
(vy) Vision of God as one or the sole Essence of all limited objects. 
l. See P. 45. 2, See English Translation in loco. 3- Yusuf Ali’s Ed. |} . 920. 
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Critical Comments 
(1) (i) Vision of Ged 


The eterral quest of a devotee is to realise Ged in his life; and the 
question that-has worried philosophers all over the world is as to whether 
this realisation can amount to'a ete perception ef the Lord, and how and 
when is this possible. 


{ii ) Islamic (Orthodox) View 


In the Quran itself, there seems to be no support of Dara’s contention 
_ that according to this Holy Book, God can be perceived even here and now 
_ by the physical eyes. The text, quoted by him in support of his view, does 
~ not seem to refer to the actual perception of God on earth. Here the word 
“blind” in the text: “And who has been blind here shall be blind hereafter” 
(Quran XVIT. 14), does not appear to refer to the absence of physical 
_ perception, ‘but only to that of spiritual enlightenment. Again, in another — 
passage, the possibility of such a Vision of God has been denied and there 
“Is no indication here, as Dara holds, that it means ‘only the denial of the 
Vision of the formless aspect of God or of His Pure Essence. The text is 
as follows : 





No Vision can grasp Him. | 


But His grasp is over | 
All Vision. He ig he | 
Above all comprehension, | | 
Yet is acquainted with all things !’ | 1 
(Quran VI. 103).? | 
Here the term “Latif”, literally meaning fine or subtle, has been used. 


Hence, it means that God is so fine.as to be ‘invisible to the physical eyes» 80 
‘subtle as to be invisible to the. Senses, so pure ‘as to 23 incomprehensible 
and beyond the mental and spiritual vision of ordinary men,* © 

| 


Thus, physical vision of God is not possible here. Spiritual or nestle 
vision may, of course, be possible, in exceptional cases, in the case of the. 
Prophets, the last of whom is Muhammad. | 

In the Heaven, however, the believers, being nearest to God haye a | 
perfect vision of Him ( Quran LVI. A S. 88—91 ) in _ perfect ie 

wud bie through God’s grace. 





“feo under Secticn 20; Salvation 
1 See English Translation in loco, 
2 ‘Yusuf Ali’s Ed, 
3. Yusuf Ali‘s Ed, Pps 320, 868 
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(iii) Sufi View 
(a) View of Moderate Sufis 


The Moderate Stfis, following the Quran, deny the possibility of God's 

vision here, E.G. Kalabadhi, author of the famous Arabie treatise on Stifiem 

“Tacarruf” (“Doctrine of Siifis” ) holds that God can be known only indirectly 
in the present world through reason and revelation (or faith in the Quran.) But 
there cannot be any direct knowledge of God here and now. ‘Direct’ knowledge 
implies perceptual kno yledge. But no vision of God is possible on the part of 
human beings in the present world, but God can be seen with the eye in the 
next world. 

The impossibility of God’s vision in the present world is, according to 
Kalabadhi, due to the following reasons:—1) Direct vision of the Lord 
isasign of His greatest blessing aud highest grace. Hence, it can occur 
only in the noblest place, viz. the Paradise. (2) Ifeuch a greatest blessing 
can take place in this world, there would net be any difference between 
this World and the Paradise. (3) As God grants this supreme blessing to 
wise Prophets only, He cannot grant it here to other less deserving 
persons. (4) The eternal God cannot be seen in the non-eternal world. 
(5) If God were directly seen here, people would have no doubt regarding 
His existence and would have, accordingly, needed no instruction regarding 
Him, believing in Him instinctively. But that is by no means the case. 

The possibility of God’s vision in the next world is, according te 
Kalabadhi, due to the following reasons :—(1)’ The Quran and the 
Traditions assert this. (2) God exists and whatever exists, may be seen. 
(3) Prophets and saints constantly pray for a direct vision of God, But 
such prayers can never be taken to be proofs of theit unbelief and ignorance. 
On the contrary, they are praying for something which they. believe to be 
fully attainable. (4) There is nothing to prevent God from showing 
Himself to the believers as an act of Grace ; on the contrary, it is consistent 
with His essential nature as an All-Merciful and Ever-Gracious Being... 

Kalabadhi is here specially careful to point out that not even the 
Stfis, some of whom claim to have seen God by ‘the heart in ecstasy, have 
ever really done or can do so. “God is not seen in this world”, he concludes, 

“either with the eye or with the heart, save from the point of view of faith.” 


(b) View of other Sufis 2, 
_. Other Safis, however, like Dhul Nun-al-Misri, Bayazid, Hallaj, 
Shabistari, Ibnw’l Arabi, Rimi, Jili, Jami and the rest,: all hold that God can 
be perceived, even here and now, during the state of gnosis or ecstasy,—not 
through the physical eyes of course, but more directly and with more certainty 
9 
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through the heart. “Every thing which the eyes see,” says Dhul Nun, “is 
related to knowledge, and that which the hearts know is related to certainty”, 
Such a direct vision of God is a gift from God Himself and is possible only 
through His grace. It isthe divinely illuminated heart alone that can 


reflect, radiate and realise the Essence of God. “The Sun”, as Dhul Nun 


pithily says, “can be seen by the light of the Sun alone”. 

This kind of vision, according to these §ifis, is not something 
intellectual, not due to the maturation and perfection of Intuition,—but 
wholly emotional, being the highest. development of ecstatic intoxication. 


(iv) Upanisad ic View 


The Upanigads, in general, deny the possibility of knowing -the Atman, 
the Supreme Soul, through ordinary means. In the old and celebrated 
Brhadirany.k2 Upanisai, this theme has been new emphasised,* 

A EegOK IAAT: MAK > 
fasta: 8 & sTea P (3, 4, 2) 

“You cannot see the Scer of seeing. You cannot hear the Hearer of 
hearing. You cannot think of the Thinker of thinking. You cannot — 
the Knower of knowing. He is your Soul which is in all things”. 

In many other Upanigsads, also, it is said clearly that the Atman, the 
Supreme Soul, cannot be perceived by the eyes or grasped by speech. In the 
Katha (6. 9.), Svetaévatara (4,20), and Mahanarayana (1. 11.) Upanisads, 
e. g-, we have an identical verse :— 


“a ext frett aqme a TgT ae Saat | 
Sal aera arrerfiran, A q valsacsae 
“His form cannot be perceived, no one ever sees Him with the eye”. 
| But the Upanisads, though thus denying the possibility of the perception 
of God through ordinary means, yet, by no means, deny it altogether. In 
the Brhadiiranyaka Upanisad itself, it is said simply with firm conviction. 
“q Udigetaard wafer l’ (4. 4.14) 
“Those who know this, become immortal’. 
The very same line is found repeated more than once in the ; ‘Kasha 














(6. 2, 9) and Svetaévatara Upanigads (3.1, 10,13; 4, 17, 20). In fach . 


= — concluding lines of the above quoted verse from the Katha (6. 9.) 





* aid tinh se mind and the heart. 





i. Brh, Up. 2 4. 14, 3. 4. 2, 2.7. 23,3.8.11. 


vatara (4. 20.) Upanigads, assert the possibility of the eaowieaey 
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‘He is to be known by the heart, thought and mind. Those who know 
this, become immortal’. 

In the same chapter, Brhadaranyaka says :— 
gata 1” (4.4.2 ) 

“Therefore, haying this knowledge, haying become calm, subdued, 
quiet, enduriug and co'lested, one sees the Soul in the Soul itself. One sees 
everything as the Soul. Evil does not overcome him, he overcomes all evil. 
Evil does not burn him, he burns all evil. Free from evil, free from impurity, 
he becomes Brahman.” 

_ There are many other texts in the Upanigads which clearly assert that 
the Atman or Brahman can be known and perceived directly, though not 
through the physical eyes, and that such a kaowledge alone leads one to 
salvation and immortality. Hence ‘the Svetfivatara Upanigad (3. 8.) 
beautifully says :-— 

CSrend Jat veda, Sera TAA: TAT, | 
ava fafarftaaat ara: ger feretsaar 1” 

“I know this Mighty Person, of the colour of the sun, beyond darkness. 
By knowing Him alone, one overcomes death. There is no other path 
to salvation.” | | 

In the Katha (2,2.3,) and Mundaka (3. 2. 3.) Upanigads, there is a 
reference to the theory of Grace :— 

Coa TAA Tat a Hea A aga Ada | 
aaiaq aya Fa Tees ST TTA AL AL II” 

“This Soul cannot be obtained by learned discourses, nor by ss gry 
nor by much learning. He can be obtained only by one whom He chooses 
To him, the Soul reveals its own nature,”* 7 








(v) Vedanta Veiw’ 

In the Vedanta, such a direct Vision or perception of Brahmas is 
denoted by the term: “Saksa!kara” which literally means: “Face-to-face 
perception.” In the Upanisads, although it has been said that's direct 
perception of the soul is possible, yet there is no clear reamed 
whether this can take place here as well, or only hereafter. But in the 
Vedanta, the issue has been debated threadbare between the protagon 
1. See under Section 18: Theory of 

Interventation. | 
@, See Section 20: Salvation. : 













-Jrvanmukti (Salvation here and now) and Videhamukti (Salvation 


| perception of God through the physical eyes has been denied by systems 
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after death). ald 
The Monistic Schools of the Vedanta of Samkara and others are 


upholders of the doctrine of Jiranmukti. Accordingly, they hold that the 
realisation of the real nature of the soul, or the perception of it-as Brahman in 
essence, though not through the physical eyes, is possible here and now, 
in the present life. Thus, “caksatkara” does not mean here the vision of God, — 
but a direct vision of one’s own nature as Brahman in essence. Hence, it is 
wholly intellectual, there being no question of any emotional 
eestasy here. ? | 
According to the Monotheistic Schools of the Vedanta of Ramanuja, 
Nimbarka, Madhya, Vallabha, Baladeva, ete. however, “Saksatkara” means a 
direct vision of God which leads to salvation; and according to these 
Schools propounding of Videha-mukti- Vada, this is possible not here and 
now, but only after death,'through the grace of God. Thus, the suc essive 
stages leading to salvation are as follows :— 
Niskama- Karma—Jnana—Bhakti — or Dhyana— Bhagavat-prasada— 


Saksatkara-Mukti. 
Selfless action—Knowledge — Devotion or Meditation—God's Grace— : 


















‘Direct Vision of God—Salvation.’ , 
“These Schools take their stand on the above quoted verse from the | 


Katha (2. 2. 3.) and Mundaka (3. 2. 3.) Upanisads, that the Vision of God is | 


possible only through the grace of God, never otherwise, . . 
(vi) View of Gaudiya or : - : 
Bengal School of Vaisnavism _} 


sid ’ According to this School, in general, Vision of God, which is the direct 
and only way to Salvation, is possible either here or hereafter. And it may 
be either internal or ex ernal, As has been said :— | a 
‘aq qeardse tata: seaarata-aay: aeuaragy: TP 
The Vision of God may be of two kinds, internal or external. Example A 
of these are found in Bhagavata-Purana. (E. ¢. Internal Vision 1.6.34, * 
External Vision 3.15.38.) j 4 
(vii) General Comparison between Indian | 

and Islamic Views — —" 














= - 





From the strictly philosophical point of view, the possibility of t = 
aig 







1, According to Madhva, the Soul approaches God, Visnu through His son Vayus 
not directly, Sze Section 20: Salvation, e oe 
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both Indian and Islamic Philosophy ; and. when Dara refers to such a view as 
being held by both Hindu and Muslim sages, he probably means some 
sectarian, religious Schools of both sects. 

But the possibility of a Vision of God through the mind and the heart, 
through spiritual insight and divine illumination are admitted by Orthodox 
Islam, Siifism, as well as by the Monotheistic Schools of the Vedanta. 
Orthodox Islam, Moderate Schools of Sifism, the Videha-mukti- Vadin Schools 
of the Vedanta, however, d> not admit the possibility of such a yision here 
and now, while most Safi and Vaisnava Schools admit it. All theze Schools, 
again, accept the theory of Grace.’ 

Thus, there is a general agreement between Indian and Islamic views 
as regards the possibility of a Vision of God, apart from the question of the 
exact nature of such a Vision. 


Section 11: The Names of God 
Stated point of Similarity 
(1) Sanskrit and Arabic-Persian Synonyms of Divine Names 
(i) Islamic (Orthodox) View 
In this Section, no topic of philosophical importance has been discussed, 
but only some Arabic or Persian synonyms of Sanskrit words have been given. 
Critical Comments 
(}) Sanskrit and Arabic-Persian Synonyms of Divine Names 
(i) Islamic (Orthodox) View 
In the Quran, God is several times, said to possess beautifnl names ;— 
. “The most beautiful names 
Belong to God” ( VII, 180} 

In Hadith Literature, these have been taken to be 99 in number, 
representing 99 main attributes of God. The four names, mentioned in the 
first Sura (chapter) of the Quras, indicate these in a comprehensive 
manner. These are as follows:— Most Gracious” ( Rahman ) “Most 
Merciful” ( Rahim), “Cherisher and Sustainer of the worlds” ( Rabb-ul 
ilamin ) and “Master of the Day of Judgment.’ | | 

> Gi) Sufi View : 
| In Sufism, God’s Names are taken to be eternal like His Essence 
and Attributes. According to some (¢ ¢. Kalabadhi* ), Divine Names, 


1. See under Section 18 : Theory of Extraction. 3. See p. 99. | 
2 Yusuf Ali’s Ea. cf. also XVII, 110, XX 8 LIX +4. 4, Seep. 4i 
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like Divine Attributes, are neither identical with nor different from 
God. But according to others (ce. g. Jilit ), just as Divine Attributes are | 
identical with God Himself, so, too, are Divine Names. Jili points. out that 
& name is something which enables us to picture a thing, understand its | 
meaning and retain it in memory ; thus, a name is the outer aspect of the 
object named, the inner aspect, and as such, identical with it. Henc>, a Divine | 
Name is the same as God Himself and to know such a Name is to know 
God himself. Jili says that God has made His Name a Mirror for man oe | 
and know the real nature of Divine unity. 


Divine Names are of two kinds: Names of Essence e.g. al Ahad; 
The One; or Names of Attributes, e. g. al Rahman: “The Merciful’ 
‘The highest name of God is “Allah” which comprises all cther attributes 
and names of God. | 


According to Ibnul Arabi, the three cardinal names of God are ; 
Allah, al Rahman (“The Merciful’ ), a] Rabb, { ‘The Lord’ ), 


(iii) Vedanta View 

In the Monistic School of the Vedanta, there is no question of names, 
just as there is none regarding attributes. 

In the early Mon, the'stic Schools of Ramanuja ete., not much impor 
tance is placed on the names of God. In Ramannuja’s celebrat d commentary 
“Sri-Bhasya”’ on the Brahma-siitras, he mentions only one or two names of 
Brahman, viz. Visyu, Vasudeva or Purusottama. Nimbarka speaks of Brahman 
as Krgna, Hari, Purugottama, KeSava, Madhava and Ramakanta. Each of 
these names is taken to represent a special quality. E. g. “Krsna” and “Hari” 
both mean one who drags away ( root: Krs) or takes away ( rooi: Har) 
the sins of his His devotees. Later on, however, in the Saiva and Vaisnara 
Schools, names come to be more and more multiplied and taken as more and 
more important. E. g. in hig commentary on the Brahma-sttras, the famous. — 
interpreter of the Vedanta from the Saiva standpoint, viz. Srikanth, 
says that Brahman or Siva has numerous names which are by no mead 
empty, meaningless ones, but indicate the infinite essence, attributes and | 
powers of Siva Himself. Of these, he Says, eight are main, viz. Bhavm 
Sarva, T vara, Pasupati, Rudra. Ugra, Bhima ond Mahadeva. Each of these 
stands for a special quality and power of the Lord’. 

Thus “Shava” means that Brahman is existent everywhere and always, . 
an Eternal Being; “Sarva” means that Brahman is the destroyer of all 5| 
nings ; “Téana” means ‘that Brahman is possessed | 
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limitless might and glory ; “Pasupati”’? means that Brahman is the controller 
of all things; “Rudra” means that Brahman is the remover of all pains 
and sufferings ; “Ugra” means that Brahman is unconquera ble and indomitable ; 
“Bhima” means that Brahman is an object of fear to all, being their 
controller ; and “Mahadeva” means that Brahman is the Greatest Being. 

In Indian Philosophy, however, mere adjectives or attributes are 
not taken to be names, as in Islamic Philosophy ; but, rather, names 
are said to designate some special attributes. 

Section 12: Apostleship and Saintship 

In this Section, different kinds of Apostleship and Saintship are 

spoken of, and although only the apostles and saints of Islam have been 


referred to, the presumption, evidently, is that the views expressed tally 
with those of Indian Philosophy no less. 


Stated points of Similarity 
(1) Three kinds of Apostleship 
‘hese are as follows :—Apostles who realise only the Nirguna or 
absrlute aspect of God; those who realise only the Saguxa or qualified 
aspect of God; and those who realise both the above aspects of God. 
The first two kinds of Apostleship are both one-sided, while the last 
one is the true and perfect form of Apostleship. 


Critical Comments 
(t) (i ‘Three kinds of Apostleship 
In all religious aaa philosophical systems of the world, apostles and 
saints have an honoured place. As the messengers of God Himself, they 
serve as beacon-lights to mankind in its difficult journey to the Goal 
of salvation. Hence it is interesting to note how the apostles and saints 
have been classified. 


(ii) Islamic ( Orthodox ) View 


Islam recognises the fact that every nation or group of people 
has an Apostle or a Prophet. 

“To every people (was sent) an Apostle” (Quran X. 47 

But Muhammad, according to Islam, is the last of the Prophets. 





a == 





This is stated in a verse in the Quran:— 


ly” Yusuf Ali’s Fd. 
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uhammad is not the father of any of your men, but (he aa 
the Ate! of God, and the seal of the Prophets” ( XX XIII. 40) 

In Quran (II. 136 ), the following Prophets are mentioned : Abraham 
Ismail, Isaac, Jacob and the Tribes, Moses and Jesus, arranged in three 
gceoups: (i) Abraham, Ismail, Isaac, Jacob and the Tribes. Of these, 
Abraham apparently had a Book ( Quran LX XVII. 19 ) and others followed 
him. (ii) Moses and Jesus each of whom left a Scripture. (iii) Other Scriptures 
and Prophets of God, not specifically mentioned (XL.78). It_is algo 
said here— a 

; 
“We make no difference between one and another of a 1 
(TI, 406? ; | = 


In Quran ( iv, 163-164 ), the list: of former Apostles or : Prophets i is ara 
thus :—Noah, Abraham, Ismail, Isaac, Jacob and the Tribes, Jesus, Job, Jonah, 
Aaron, Solomon and David, 


In another place of the Quran again ( VI. 83-86 ), a list is given of 
eighteen Apostles or Prophets in four groups, including the great teachers of ij 
three great Religions based on the teachings of Moss, Jesus and Muhammad, 1 
Viz : (i) Abraham, his son Isaac, and Isaac’s son Jacob. Abraham was the first to ‘| 
have a Book ( Quran LXYXXVIr 19. ), (ii) Noah of the time of the Flood, 
David and Solomon, who established the Je wish Monarchy, Job who flouri if 
140 years ago, Joseph, Minister of state of Egypt, Moses and Aaton, the ef 
leaders of Exodus from Egy; t. As they all led very active lives, they ate — 
called “Doers of Good”. ( iii) Zakariya, father of John the Baptist, Johu, 
Jesus and Elias ( Elijah ), They were preachers of Truth, rather thar men of 
actions, and so they were called “The Righteous”. (iv ) Ismail, Elisha, Jonas, | 

and Lot, called “Favoured above the nations”, as they had to undergo great 
mishaps, but still kept to the Path of God. 


Islam distingushes between a Prophet and A postle. A Prophet ( nil ry 
is one wits receives Divine Inspiration or Message, but does not necessarily ' |) 
leave a Holy Book or Scripture, while an Apostle ( Rasul ) is one who leaves 
such a Book. : 


It is said in the Quran many times® that the Apostles or Prophets a e 
human beings, though they are specially favoured and guided by God, s0 that 
. aay are fit to preach God’s Se on a earth. } 


— 
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a 2-1, int ok ik Pasion. = 
2; Yusuf Alix’ Ed. : a Se 
3. Yusuf Ali’s Fd. P. 312, 
4. ‘op. cit. P, 778. Quran XIX. 51. 
5 See under section 20, Salvation in P, 135, 
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(iii) Sufi View: The Perfect Man. 


The central doctrine of Stifism is that of Perfect Man. It is first’ pro- 
pounled systematically by the great Safi Ibnul Arabi, who gave a technical 


weaning to the term “Perfect Man” ( al insanul-Kamil). A Perfect man is 


one who has hera and now reached the goal of the Mystic Path and 


realised his oneness with God. In him alone are Gods Essence 
and Aftributes fully and perfectly manifested. Hence, he is a 


God-man, human in form, but divine in essence and attributes. Still, he 


should not be taken as an incarnation of God. Man, as we have seen,” is the 


~~ grown of creation, and Perfect Man isthe crown of man. The pure Essence 


of God descends to the World of plurality and re-ascends to itself through 


-- the Perfect Man. Thus, we havea complete circle here—God to man, man 


to God again. Hence, man’s attempt to rise to God—has been described by 
the Sufis as God’s attempt to regain His original Unity.° 


Thus, the Perfect Man has a two-fold function: cosmical and ethical. 
Cosmically, he is the Logos, the Primary Reason, the first emanation from 
God. As such, he is the arche-type of Nature, the axis (Qutb) of God 
on which the whole universe revolves.‘ Ethically, he is the Prophet of 
God, the mediator betwen God and man. God directly reveals Himself to 
him alone, and it is his task to transmit and preach God’s Message to 
mankind, and help mea to attain God. The Perfect Man is conscious of 
himself as both identical with God and different from Him, and of God as 
both immanent in, and transcendent over, him. 


Now, who is such a Perfect Man? A saint and a prophet. 
In -deference to the strong orthodox view, the Sufis generally draw 
a distinction between a saint( Wali) anda prophet (Nabi). According 
to Islam, as we have seen, Muhammad is the last and the best 
of the prophets, and there cannot be any prophets after him. 
That is, there cannot be any further direct revelation of God’s message to 
any one else—other saints and sages can teach and interpret only what 
was revealed to Muhammad, but cannot themselves claim to have any direct 
tevelation or message from, God Himself. But the Sufis claim to have 
a direct communion with God even after Muhammad. However, as orthodox 
Islam feels very strongly on this question of prophethood, and as, according 
1, See under Section 20 + Salvation. — 
2. See Sufi Doctrine of Evolution, P. 22 
3. Op. cit, 
_ 4 See below p. 74, See also P. 10, 18, 1% 
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to it, it is just as heretical t> claim to ba a prophet as to claim to be God, s0 | 
most Sifis try to placate the orthodox Muslimsby holding that a saint is infe 
to a prophet,—for, a saint is united with God only temporarily, a prophet 
permanently. Further, a saint gets revelation from God when enraptur 
and so he ig scarcely in a position to teach and exhort others. Bis es 
prophet is sober, although he constantly receives God’s message, and so he 
can act as God’s messenger on earth very well. Thus, sainthood is private, 
prophethood public and much superior. Both have powers of performil 
miracles. But a saint’s miracles do not depend on him, but descend on nim 
from God» whether he likes them or not. A prophet, however, can. show 
miracles at will. “A saint”, concludes Hujwiri, “is always and” und der 
every circumstance, inferior to a prophet.” : 
Here a distinction is sometimes drawn between a Perfect Man er, a 
Heavenly Man. The absolutely Perfect Man is the Heavenly Man, vi 9c 
Muhammad, the Universal Reason (Logos), the first creation of God, 80 
called the Light of Muhammad.' He exists before creation and the ae . 
creation is but a copy of his body and soul. Other Perfect. Men or ‘saints . 
throughout the ages are but outer forms or representatives of Muhammad,who — 
it is held} appéars in the form of different saints and teachers. (Cf. J ili). ie 
According to the great Sufi: Rimi, however, there is no distinction 
between a saint and a prophet. According to him, eyery one can come into 3 
a direct contact with God, even without the hel pofa Prophet or an’ Angel. 
One who has realised his oneness with God and come to be endowed —— 
Divine Attributes may be called either a “saint” cr a “prophet.”?. 
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(iv) Vedanta View ; The Avataras — sm ‘ 

In all the systems of Indian Philosophy and Religion, a long 8 series a | 
‘saints and prophets is found mentioned. But not much distinction is 2 drawn 
between a saint and a prophet. Both can receive a direct iJlumination ber 
God, and a saint may become a prophet by founding a new religion 
or order. Such a perfeet saint or a prophet may also be an in¢ nation 


== —- 


or Avartara of God Himself. a . 


The Avatira-Vada is a fundamental conception in Hindu-£ teligion. 
lt is held that if perfect saints and prophess are God in essence ~ . 
attributes, they really are themselves God in human forms. Many duit 5 : 
- Kinds of Avatiras have been spoken of in different systems. The foll lowing 
classification may be == asa typical one : . 









1. ‘See P. 10, 17, 24, 25. | 
2 Yee tata ct Parugoeea wai catya.ot Nib ea Vai ta Scliool. 
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Avataras 
Gunavatara pas sae Lilavatara 
a are Bs moo ee 
Srastri Rakgitri Samhatri  Karanarva- Garbhoda- Ksiroda- 
(Brahma, (Manu (Rudra sayin sayin sayin 
Daksa, etc.) etc.) etc.) 
| 
Avyega 
Svaimsa Sakty-améa / 
(Nara- : - Puorna Améa 
narayana) (Rama, (fish, 
aug L Krsna boar 
tn. tc.) 
Prabhava Vibhava fr) ay 
(Dhanvantari, (Kapila, 
etc.) Narada 
etc.) 


(v) General Comparison between 
Indian and Islamic Views 


The classification given here by Dara of the three kinds of Apostles 
may be found in Sufisystem only, but neither in Orthodox Islam, nor in 
Indian Philosophy. Wor, as we have seen', Orthodox Islam recognises only 
the Saguna form of God; the Monistic. school of the Vedanta, only the 
Nirguna form of Brahman ; and the Monctheistie school of the Vedanta, only 
the Saguna form of Brahman or Isvara. It is only the Stfi system that 
recognises, in some cases, both the prior Nirguna form and the later 
Saguna form. 

A fundamental distinction between Indian and Islamic views is as 
tegards the question of the finality of the prophethood of Muhammed. The 
Orthodox Islamic view is quite consistent with itself here. For, it denies 
any further direct revelation of God to man, 

The Sufi view, however, is rather inconsistent with itself. For, it 
admits that all men, great or small, can receive direct illumination . from God 
Himself. But if that be sb, why cannot they also preach God’s message ? 
lé they be saints who are blessed with Divine communion and communicat 
What prevents them to be prophets who communicate the Diyine ee caien to 
others 2. However, it is found in §$tfism that eyen saints who declare 
themselyes to be identical with God Himself, do not hesitate to describe 
themselves as inferior to Eroniets: oe great Sati wathoas e.g. win 
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repeatedly claimed to be one with God, says in one place that after travelling 
in the invisible region for ninety thousand years, he discovers that his head 
is at the feet of the Prophet. 

In Indian philosophy, however, as we have seen, no distinction is 
made between a saint and a prophet. One who has realised the Trath 
fully, may very well become a prophet and preach this Truth to others. 
According to Islam, there cannot be any new Religion after Islam, for 
it is Muhammad who for the last time came into direct contact with 
God, who for the last time received the message of God, who for last 
time preached it, and thereby became, the last Prophet in the world. 
But according to Indian Philosophy, just as there is n0 end toa direct 
communion between God and man, sothere is no end to the rise of new 
and new prophets and new and new religions in the world. Every man, it , 
holds, can approach God directly and receive His message, and if he likes, 
ean also preach it to others and founda new religious system. Sometimes , 
of course, he may haye to take the help of a Guru or 4 spiritual 
preceptor. But the Guru is only a guide to show the path but it is | 
for the devotee himself to reach and realise God. 

In the Gita, Sri-Krsna himself says :— 


SL gaa wikia ARE I 
wae «FI «=| SFE Il 
ere arg fra + geen | 
@ aan gt arn” (4. 7-8) 


: 

“Whenever there is a decline of rightenusness and rise of unrighteousness 
Bharata, then I create (incarnate ) myself ;for the protection. of the good 
and destruction of the wicked and for the establishment of Rig! sins 
I am born from age to age”. 

Thus, according to the Indian view, whenever necessary; uN 
incarnations or prophets may arise to purify the existing religious ones 
and establish ‘new ones. nad ay 

This Doctrine of Incarnation, too, is not accepted by Isami phi onophy: 
Some Siifi sects, as mentioned by Hujwiri, propound this d octrine | 
Tnearnation ( hulul) and some sayings of Hallaj seem to imply his belief in 

“it. But the §tfis in general reject it—both the extreme transcendenta 

and the extreme immanentalists. According to the former, God and man are 
eternally and absolutely different from each other. So, how can’ God deseen® 
| info a iste =- the eternal have a non-eternal abode! ' ? According tothe 7 
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latter, again, incarnation implies a difference between God and man. a contact 
between two different natures, but really God and man are identical. Jili points 
out that although the spirit of God is substituted for human spirit during the 
highest revelation of Essence, yet that does not mean incarnation, for, the 
subtle Holy spirit is neither really separated from God, nor really ‘oihed 
to man. 

Section 14: The Quarters’ 

Here the number of quartersy—six according to the §ifis and ten 
according to the Indian Philosophers.—has been stated. This small Section 
contains no topic of philosophical interest. | 

Section 15: The Firmaments 

Here the number of firmaments—nine according to the Siifis and seven 
according to the Indian View —has been stated. This will be discussed under 
Section 17 below. 

Section 16: The Worlds 

Here the number of the Worlds—seven according to both Indian and 
Islamic Views—has been stated. This, too, will be discussed under 
Section 17. — 

Section 17: Division of the Worlds 

In this Section, parts of the worlds have been described. 

Stated Point of Similarity 
(i) Number of Worlds etc, 


‘There are seven worlds or islands, seven mountains and seven oceans. 


Critical Comments 
(i) Number of Worlds ete. 

Besides, general discussions regarding the problems and processes 
of Creation, Evolution etc., systems of Philosophy further include sections 
on Cosmology, more or less figurative in character, and more important 
from the religious and ritualistic points of view than from the strictly 
philosophical and speculative ones. . : 

(ii) Islamic ( Orthodox ) View 


In the Quran’, details of creation are not found, and the number 
etc, of Heaven, Hell etc. are also not given in details. Only detailed 

1 Section 13 on “The Brahmanda”’, as found in the Persian work, is not included in 
the Sanskrit one. 

2, See P. 2] a 


Laksa Yojanas. 
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general descriptions of Heaven as a place. full of flowing rivers, fountains, 
cool shads, fruitsand drinks, singing angels, etc.1: and of Hell asa 
place full of terrors like blazing fire, boiling water, black smoke, ete, 
are found. In one place seven Heavens are spoken of’. 


(iii) Sufi View 
This has been stated above‘, 
(iii) Vedanta View; Pauranic Account 


1. The account given in “Samudra Sangama” has been taken in : 
part from those given in the Puranas. But it does not tally completely — 
with the Pauranic view. According to this view, the Biahmanda (‘the 
egg of Brahma’, the Creator) or the universe consists of fourteen Worlds 
(Caturdasa-Bhuvana) and not seven, as stated here. According to the 
Pauranic description, the fourteen worlds are as follows :-— 

(1) Bhir-loka is this world, the earth, the abode of human beings, 
etc. It is of the shape of a lotus and occupies a space of fifty Koti Yojanas 
(one koti=ten millions). It consists of seven islands, surrounded by seven 
oceans. These seven islands are: Jambu, Plaksa, Salma, Kuga, Kraunea, 4. 
Saka and Puskara. The seven o eans are: Ksarodakirnava‘ or ocean of : 
salt-water, Iksurasarnava or ocean of sugar-cane juice, Surarnava or a 
of wine, Ghrtairnava or ocean of clarified butter, Ksirarnava or oceanof — 
milk, and Madhura-ja'arnava or ocean of fresh water. Each island, in) 
order, is surrounded by an ocean as large as itself, which in its turn is 
surrounded by another island twice as large and consisting of seven ' 
varsas or lands, except the last, viz. Pugkara, which consists of two only. - 

(2) Above the Bhir-loka, there is Bhuvar-loba or the space extending _ 
from the earth to the orb of the sun, occupying a Laksa Yojana, and 
inhabited by perfected souls and sages etc. is. 

(8) Above the Bhavar-loka; there are the orbs of the Candra (Moon) 
Nakgatra (constellation through which the moon passes), Budha (the planet 
Mercury), Sukra (the planet Venus), Bhauma (the planet Mars), Brhaspati 
(the planet Jupiter) and Saptargi, (constellation of the seven stars in the Ursa 
Major), and above these, there is Dhurva Cakra (Polar Star). The Svar-loka 
the region of Indra, extends from the orb of the sen up to the Dhruva, ie, 
it is the space between ‘the sun and the Polar Star, occupying fourteen 
J, Quran III, 15, 198; IV.57; V. 129 i XV. 45-48, XXVIIL 43-52; XXSIR 








op. cit. IV. 563. XXII, 19-22; XXV. 11-12 etc. See Po. 9132, ~ 
4, See P ,21, <a ta 
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(4) Above the Svar-ioka, there is the Mahar-loka, occupying a 
Koli-Yojanas, inhabited by Bhrgu and other saints. 

(5) Above the Mahar-loka, there is the Jana-loka, twice as large, 
the abode of Brahma’s sons, Sanat Kumara etc. 

(6) Above the Jana-loka, there is the Tapa-loka, four times as large, 
the abode of deified vairagins (ascetics). 

(7) Above the Tapa-loka, there is the Satya-loka or Brahma-loka, 
occupying twelve Koti-Yojanas, the abode of Brahma. 

These are the seven worlds from the earth upwards. There are seven 
more worlds from the earth downwards, one below the other and ten times 
as large, in the order, Atala, Patala Vitala, Sutala, Talitala, Rasatala, and 
Mahatala. In between these seven worlds, there are twenty-one Naraka, 
or hells viz. Raurava and the rest, the abode of sinners. 

Such is the constitution of a single Brahmanda or Universe. There is an 
infinite number of such Brahmandas, floating like bubbles in the ocean of 
Prakrtiy the Primal Matter, the ae, poe of the Lord. Hence, the 
Brahmanda i is endless, 

The above Pauranie conception is, of course, a figurative one, and 
intended to emphasise the infinite vastness of space and time and the 
consequent littleness of human existence as such. On earth, which is 
conceived as immensely vast there are millions and millions of human beings’ 
But the earth itself is one small world amongst fourteen larger and larger 
worlds, constituting the Universe. The Universe or Brahmanda, again in 
its turn, is only one-among millions of Universes. Thus, a single human 
life is nothing as compared with these unimaginably vast Universes. In 
this way, this Pauranic conception of the Universe brings to light the utter 
insignificance of a merely mundune. existence and inspires one to strive for 
a higher, spiritual life through which alone can real greatness, the Bhima 
be attained. 

(iv) General Comparison between Indian and Islamic Views 

It is no use trying to work out a detailed similarity between Indian 
and Islamic Views in this respect. According to the great Sufi Jili, of course, 
there are altogether fourteen!regions, ' seven Earths and seven Heavens, Yet, 

‘any similarity between this and the Indian account cannot, evidently, be 
expected. 

The fact is that such a similarity, if any, is not at all important here ; 
for, the accounts are more or less figurative in nature. What is more 
important is to note here that all the above views want to emphasise the 


1, P, 25, 
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utter insignificance of a merely human existence by thei. care fountains, 
Divisions tof the world, In the Quran (XL-57; LX XIX. 2%), it is xia 
the creation of the Heaven and the earth is a greater matter than that of 
man and this is simply for preventing any sense of arrogance on the part of 
man,--for, really man is the crown of creation, ' the vicegerent of God on 
earth. In the Stfi system, too, although Perfect Man is the end of creat 
yet the merely physical existence of man is always decried. In this respi 


a perfect similarity exists between Indian and Islamic Views. - ? 
S 





Section 18 : The World of the Dead 


In this Section, the soul’s journey to Heaven or Hell after Resurreet jon 
has been ee : 


Stated points of Similarity 


(1) Resurrection and Journey to Heaven or Heli 3 aa 

After death, the soul leaves the gross, elemental body and enters a 

subtle body in accordance with itS past Kaimas (works). Then = ae 

“Questions and Answers”, it goes to Heaven or Hell; as justice dem 

The attainment of the Highest Heaven, called “Firdausa Ala” in nl 
Philosophy and ‘Vaikuntha” in Indian Philosophy, ~ is Salvation 

(Mahi-mukti). ) a | 


(2) Theory of Extraction : Theory of Special Pres or interval ti 0 = 
But the soul’s stay in Heaven or Hellis nots omething irreyoca 

For, if He so desires, God may take the sinful away from Hell to Heavbtel 
_and the virtuous to a higher Paradise. | a —. | 
Critical Comments = 

(1) (i) Resurrection and Journey to Heaven and Hell 

The state of the soul after the death of the individual has tte 
topic of great philosophical interest. For, after all, it is this sess oe 
- gives rise to one of the yery first philosophical speculations in human f mint. 


Wonder at the Unknown which, according to many, forms the very 
of. pee vee, Oe 8 never. es so Rose as with regard to. the 








eR man after, ie Ga Of this visible, seaaiblag. gross, 1y' ysical 
| Seen onearth, =e es ’ 
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\ a ws (Orthodox) View: Resurrection, Heaven and Hell 
fA\ os 
Tal % (a) Resurrection 





The Doctrine of Resurrection, and the connected ones of Day of 
Judgment, Heaven and Hell» are fundamental ‘ones in Islam. In the 
Quran in many passages, the Resurrection of the dead is spoken of. Ordinary 
people, of course, wonder as to how the dead, who have been reduced 
to mere bones and dist, can arise again. Thus, men often, naturally; 
express doubts as to the possibility of Resurrection or Life after death. 

“They say: What! 

When we are reduced 

To bones and dust 

Should we really be raised up * 

(Lo be) a new creation 2?” (XVIII. 4°.) 

“Man says: What! 

When I am dead, shall I 

Then be raised up alive”? (XIX. 66)? 

But really everything is possible on the part of the Omnipotent God, 

who can create things, in the twinkling of an eye, out of nothing + 
“But does not man 
Call to mind that We 
Created him before 
Out of nothing ? (Quran XIX. 67) 

This has been set forth beautifully in a long verse in the 
Quran (XXII. 5). Here, addressing mankind, God says that if people have 
any doubts in their minds regarding the possibility of Resurrection, they 
have only to turn their attention to themselves or Nature hereself. Then 
they will find how wonderful is the process of creation itself. In the case of 
human beings, we find that, out of lifeless matter or dust, there arises 3 
living seed, a fertilised germ which gradually de,elops into a full-fledged 
person, who again, is subject to the different states of childhood, youth, old 
age and death. In the case of Nature, no less, from the barren and lifeless 
earth, there spring forth, due to God’s fertilising rain, sprightly and beautiful 
shrubs and trees. In both cases; in our own case as well as in that of 
Nature, we find that God is-capable of superbly wonderful things, and can 
easily bring forth life, growth, beauty and joy out of nothing, or out of 
dead matter. So, He is also capable of bringing the dead to life for judgment 
and reward them in Heayen or punish them in Hell according to their deeds. | 

1. Yusuf Ali’s Ed. 2. Op. cit cf, Quran LXXIX, 10-12, 

J. See p. 21 
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“This is so, because God 
Is the Reality : it is He 
Who gives life to the dead, 
And it is He who has 
Power over all things”.' 





iat the time of Resurrection, the trumpet? blows, and all persons ¢ 

raised from their graves, with the two guardian-angels; one to the right ¥ Ww =) | 

recorded their good deeds, and other to the left who recorded their bad 

deeds.* Then, they are questioned: by the Angels as to how they — 

.the commands of God, transmitted to them by the Prophets, the Messe Be 

of God on earth. Then, according to their virtuous or sinful deeds, the 

are taken to Heaven or Hell respectively. 

: In Sura LVI of the Quran, 'a detailed account = been einen 
Resurrection, Heayen and Hell. It is said here that “when the ~ 

Inevitable cometh to pass” (LVI. 1. ), the earth is “shaken to its depth, 

the mountains are ‘‘erumbled to atoms, becoming dust scattered ee 

At that time, there will be a sorting out of Good and Evil. Accc nine 

men and women will be divided into three clascos : Among the good, t 
will be two classes. . First, the specially exalted class, nearest to God. | 
(LVI. 11—26) © 


a | 











And those Foremost : 

. (In Faith) will be _ 

Foremost (in the Hereafter) _.<) 
Sa _ “These will be : = 

Those Nearest to God ae Z = 

= “In Gardens of'Bliss”, 


— | ; - (LVL. [10-2 


‘Secondly, there will the righteous people, generally called t 
“Companions of the Right Hand (LVI, 27—40). Finally, there vibe 
—— called the “Companions of the Left Hand” (LVI. 41—56). ~ om: re 
(a). The Foremost Believers will be taken to Heaven where they: wile 
sit on thrones, encrusted with gold and precious sfoness recling on them a a 
facing each other, as a symbol of their ~spi ence. They 
be ao and . served by youths 














Sa Quran XLVI. 33; LXXXVL 8, 
— oe 4 

- % Quran XXIL; 7. L, 17, 21. : c Seaeaee 
_ 4 See under Section 18 , Critical Cotmaicats( (i) (bk See - 
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will driok the pure water of clear-flowing fountains in shining cups and 
goblets, eat fruits they select and flesh of fowl just as they desire. But they 
will suffer from vo after-ache or intoxication from such feastings. They will 
have for their Companions graceful youths with big, lustrous eyes. There 
will be no frivolity or taint of ill there, only the Bliss of Heayen and the 
Peace of God. (Quran. LVI.1 1—26) 

(b) The “Companions of the Right Hand”, too, will be taken to Heaven 
where they will be among beautiful thornless trees with flowers or fruits, piled 
one over the other. They will rest under long-extended shades. by the sides of 
rivers constantly flowing on, in the midst of fruits that are found in all seasons 
in abundance. They will sit on Thrones, raised high. Their Companions, too, 
will be chaste women, specially created as emblems of beauty, grace, dignity, 
and purity. | : (Quran LVI. 27—40), 

(c) The “Companions of the Left Hand” will be taken to Hell where 
they will be put in the midst of a fierce blast of fire, in boiling water and in 
the shades of black smoke. Nothing will be there to please or refresh them. 
On the top of it, they will have to drink boiling water, “like diseased camels 
raging’ with thirst”. ser Ser ie ios 

(Quran LVL. 41—56). 

(b) Heaven 

In the Quran, as stated above?, claborate descriptions are’ given of 
Heaven and Hell. | . 

In Heaven; there will be one supreme Spiritual Fellowship, one Brother- 
hood of Peace, consisting, however, of different classes in a hierarchy, according 
to the varying spiritual perfectjons gained in this life. Thus, first, there 
will be the Exalted class of Believers, nearest to God in rank and dignity, 
and the Companions of the Right Hand®. According to another classification, 
there will be four classes :—(i) The highest will be the Prophets and Apostles 
who tanght and guided mankind. (ii) The next will be the sincere Lovers 
of Truth who supported the Truth through whatever means they could. 
(iii) The next will be the Martyrs and the witnesses who testified to the 
Truth. (ivy) The next will be the Righteous, the ordinary people who 
acted in a righteous manner.* | =F | 

The fo is conceived as a place of infinite Bliss, Peace and aed 
tion, But itis not possible dor a person to know, here and now, of the 


‘spiritnal delights, that are in store for him in Heaven. 


=——— a —_ 





1. See P. 78. 
2. See P. 78 
3, See P, 82. } 
4. Quran IV £9. 
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“Now no person knows 

What delights of the eye 

Arve kept hidden ( in reserve ) 

For them—as a reward 

For their Good Deeds’. *) 

(Quran XXXIT. 1?) 
Accordingly, it is very difficult to describe and understand the 

nature of the Heavenly Bliss exactly. Hence, in the Quran, we haye an 

allegorical description of Heaven as a Garden of Bliss ( Jannat un Naim). 

Here, we have the beautiful picture of an enchanting Garden in 

nearness to God, a gift from the Presence of God,? an eternal Home f 

the righteous.’ 















“For the righteous are Gardens 
In nearness to their Lord.” 
( Quran IIL. 15) 


In this Garden, there exists eternally the height of Happiness 
attainable through all the five senses, refined and spiritualised. ‘This 
there are infinite delights in the form of fresh green meadows with flowing 
rivers.‘ and gurgling fountains in abundance’, beautiful lofty mansions | a 
dwell in®, adornments like gold-bracelets, green garments of fine silk ‘and 
heavy brocade to put on’, fine thrones and couches to recline on’, soft — 
carpets and cushions to sit and rest on’, cups, goblets and dishes”, oe 
drink from, excellent fruit and meat!! and pure wine to allay hunger a 
thirst and so on’. Thé temperature will be neither too hot nor too colds 
but there will be pleasant cool shades' for the believers to rest under, 
with Angels singing all around'®. The believers will further have pare 
and holy companions,'* and chaste women all around'’. In this” Realm 
Magnificent*’, there will be no sense of injury in the hearts of the boli vers’, 
no sorrow; toil and weariness”, but eternal peace and security* 1, rest a 


| 


satisfaction2?, 
Here— 
(Every) fruit of enjoyment 
Will be there for them ; _ . 
_ They shall have whatever : Nil 
They call for.” | 
( Quran XXXVI. 57 )- aa 


1. Quran V, 68 2. Op. Cit, TIT. 198, 3. ; Op. Cit. III. 198, V; 122, “ete 
4, Op. Cit. IIT, 15, 198 etc, 5. XV. 45-48, LXXVI. 5, etc. 6. IX, 7 % xx, / 
Wetc. 7. XVII. 31, XXV. 33, ete: & XXVI. 55, XXVII, 49, etc, 9. LY. 4 il 
LXXXVIT 8 16. 10. XLII. 68, LXXVI, 5. etc. Ile XXXVI. 49, Lil ee 
12, LXXXIII, 25, 

13. LXXVI, 5-22. 14, IV.57, LXXVL5—Qete. 15. -XXXIX. 7- hia 
16. IV. 57, LVI, 88—9etc, 17, XXXVII. 48, XXXVIUI, 49—52. 18 LXXVI- 5-# 
19, VII. 43, 20, XXXV, 33—35. 21, XV. 45—43, 22 LVI.  88—9l. ) 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Not only that, they shall also haye “more than all they 
wish for.” But although the Heavenly Garden is full of such and other 
delightful things, the greatest Bliss is the Good pleasure of God. 


“God hath promised to Believers, 

Men and Women, Gardens Zi 

Under which Rivers flow; 

To dwell therein ; 

And beautiful mansions. 

In Gardens of everlasting Bliss. 

But the greatest Bliss 

Ts the Good pleasure of God : 

That is the supreme felicity.” 

- . ( Quran IX. 72) 
To the believers, to’ the righteous and the good goes out eternally the 

clarion call of God, the invokation to a Life Eternal, Life Beautiful, and Life 
Perfect by the Eternal, ever Beautiful and all-Perfect Being Himself :— 


“O ( thou ) soul 

In ( complete ) rest 

and satisfaction ! e 

“Come back thou : 
To thy Lord— 

Well-pleased ( thyself ) 

And well-pleasing unto Him. 

“Enter thou then 

Among my Devotees ! 

“Yea, enter thou 

My Heaven.” ) 

( Quran LXXXIX. 27—30 ) 


This state of Supreme Bliss and Perfection is the end of man, the goal 
of all his strivings : the superb state of salvation, when God and man come 
near to cach other and in each other’s presence, and are well-pleased with 
each other :— 


— ey ; ° | 
“God well-pleased with them, 


And they with God. _ PPE 
That is the great salvation.” = 





WoGade 2. 518 
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(c) Hell 
Just as in the Quran, there is a lovely symbolical picture of Heayen 
ag an Eternal Abode of Peace and Bliss, so there is also a_ horrifying 
symbolical description of Hell as a place of ceaseless torture and agony. 


Thus, the sinners will be cast into the ever-raging Fire and as often as their — 


skins will be roasted through, they will be provided with new skins. to suffer 
the agony of being burnt once again.t They will be, further, given boiling, 


fetid water to drink. which they will sip in gulps, but will never be able to 


swallow2 They will have to face the terrors of an agonising death from 


eyery quarter, yet will not die and they will have to see in front of them 


unrelenting chastisement.? They will be bound together in fetters, their 
garments will be of an inflamable kind of material and their faces will be 


covered with fire.t In fact, for them will be cut outa garment of fire, over 
their heads will be poured out boiling water which will scald their skins — 


and the organs inside ; in addition, there will be maces o° iron to punish 
them, and every time they wish to get away therefrom, they will be forced 
back therein, making any escape from penalty impossible”. To cacape such 
an unbearable anguish, they will plead for destruction, but no respite will 
be granted to them.® On the contrary, with faces humiliated, they will have 
to enter the fire, drink boiling water and eat bitter food.’ Thus, the sinners 
who enter Hell, will neither die nor live.® 
(iii) Sufi View 
The Sufi views regarding the above are very similar. 


(iv) Vedanta View: Svarga, Naraka and Apavarga 


According to the Vedanta, there are broadly two classes of souls in ‘ 
bondage, viz. doers (Karmin) and knowers ( Jnanins). The former are, 


again, divided into pious workers ( Punyavan or Ista-karins) and sinners 

(Papins or Anista-karins). These three kiads of souls: pious workers, 

sinners and knowers, undergo different destines, attaining different ends, 

through different paths.® ; 
(a) Destiny of a pious worker: Svarga or Heaven. 


What happens to @ pious worker after death is as follows‘? :—His soul 
_ Accompanied by the sense-organs and surrounded by the su btle elements like 


1. Quaran IV. Aoi. Ba» Op. Wits SIV c6=17,-23-- Ope Cit 
Cit, XIV. 49—50. 5. Op. Cit, XXII. 19—22. ‘ 

6. Op. Cit. XXV. 13-14. 

7. Op. Cit. LKXXVIIL 2—7. 

& XX. 74, LXXXVIIL 13. 


9, Here, all the Vedantists follow the account given in -Chandogya Upanisad 53-5, 1 a 


and Brhadaranyaka Upanisad 6-2, 
10, Cf Brahma-Sutras 3,1.1, —— ns 
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water, fire etc. which constitute the germ fora new body, leaves the body 
with a view to enjoying the fruits of its own karmas. Thus, first the senses 
of the pious worker are connected with the mind, first speech, then the rest— 
next the mind is connected with the vital-breath, the vital-breath with the 
soul and the soul with the subtle elements. Then, the soul, thus accompanied 
by the subtle body constituted by the above, comes out of the body through 
eyes or any other opening. 

After leaving the body, the soul follows the Path of Fathers (Piiryana). 
Thus, it goes successively to smoke, night, dark half of the moon; six months 
‘of the sun’s southern progress, World of Fathers, and finally to the moon. 
There it enjoys the fruits of its Karmas, and after that, with a remainder of its 
karmas still lingering to it, it returns once more, to earth and assumes a new 
body in accordance with its Karmas. 

According to Indian Philosophy, there are two kinds of karmas 
those which produce fruits to be experienced hereafter in Heaven or Hell 
as the case may be, and those which produce fruits to be experienced heres 
in this world. The soul, aftcr leaving the present body, goes to Heaven or 
Hell to experience the first kind of fruits, and then returns to carth to 
experience the rest here ' | 3 

Thus, on its return jouroey, first, it becomes the cther, the air, the smoke 
mist and the cloud in succession and then, as rain, it pours down on earth; 
after that, it geows as grains, herbs and trees, ie. as food, then it is eaten by 
aman and becomes seed and from this seed is born a new man. 

Here, “becoming” the ether et«., however does not mean actual 
becoming, but only becoming similar to the ether and. the rest.” Also 
“growing’- as rice etc., too does not mean actual growing, but only 
becoming connected with those things.’ The descending soul remains in a 
state of similarity with the ether and the rest fora short time, while it 
has to remain connected with rice, herbs ete, for a comparatively 
longer time.* 

Such is the destiny of pious workers who perform sacrifices, and practise 
charity and the rest. 


(b) Meslay of a Sinner: Naraka or Hell. _ 


But a sinner who ar contrary to Seriptaral | injunctions, ie. does 
what is forbidden and does not do what is enjoined. is not subject ~ 






| og & F RestireasSaeas 301.8. 
2. Brahma-Sutras 3. 1. 22, 

3. Op. Cit. 2.1.24, — 

4. Op. Cit. 3. 1, 23. 
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the some destiny.! He follows neither the Path of Fathers (Pitr-Yana) 


nor the Path of Gods ( Deva-Yana), and-goes neither to the world of moon nor — : 


to the World of Brahman, but to a “third place’’, or Hell. Thence he 
returns to earth, but his method of returnig is different from that of 


4% pious worker, ie. he is not born in the ustial way.* That is, he is ! 


born as a most primitive form of life as a warm, goat etc ° 
(c) Destiny of a Knower : Apavarga or Salvation 

Finally, the destiny of a knower is different from those of both 
a pious worker and a sinner. What happens to a knower after death 
is as follows:* After death, the senses of a knower are conjoined 
with® the mind—first speech, then the rest—then, the mind is 
connected with the vital breath, the vital breath with the soul, and 
the soul with the subtle elements. Up to this point, the cases of a 
pious worker and a knower are exactly the same. But while the soul 
of a pious worker leaves the body through the eyes etc., the soul of 
a knower, thus accompanied by the senses, the mind, the vital breath 
and the subtle elements, ic. by the subtle body’, leaves the gras 
body through the vein that passes out of the crown of the head, in 
recognising which it has no difficulty, since the Lord Himself, being 
pleased with the knower, lights up the tip of that particular vein. The 
soul, then, comes out of the body through that vein which is ¢ irect y 
connected withthe rays of the sun, ascends up; following the rays of : 
the sun and goes through the Path of God ( Deva-yana ). The successive 
stages of the Path are as follows; light, day, bright half of the moon, — 


six months of the sun’s northern progress, the year, the air ( otherwise 4 


called the “World of Gods”), the moon, the lightning, the world. of 
Varuna, the world of Indra, the world of Prajapati. Then, discarding — 
its subtle body, it reaches the world of Brahman, to return n0 ~ 

This is the destiny of a knower. . 
(d) Deva-Yana and Pitr-Yana : Path of Gods and Path of Fathers — 


- 
; : 
7 





These two Paths, celebrated in the Upanigads, the path of - 
( PitreYana ) and the path of Gods ( Deva-Yana ) followed, respe' 

1, Op. Cit. 3. 1 12—17, 

2, Op. Cit. 3. I. 18. a 

3. Brh- Up, 6. ?, 16, 

4. Brahma-Sutra 4. 2. 1—7. 

5* Chand Up, 6, 15. 1—2. mr 

6 Brahma-Sutra 4. 2, 9, 11; cf also 3. 3. 30. It is said here that the subtle 

body of a knower persists, inspite of the fact that all his karma come t? 

decay,—for, unless the soul be accompanied by a. eubtlé: body. it Camm) 
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by the pious workers and knowers, may appear meaningless from the 
philosophical point of view. But they are but figurative ways of 
indicating the essential difference between the destinies of mere workers 
( Karmins ) and real knowers ( Jnanins ).. A mere worker, even if he 
is acting virtuously, really spends his time in acquiring merit (Punya) 
only, and not in attaining knowledge which alone can put an end to 
all karmas and the consequent rounds of births and re-births. Hence, 
the soul of such a person has to trayerse a dark path that gets darker 
and darker as it proceeds, although it finally leads to the World of 
Fathers and thence t> the morn. But the soul of a person, who has 
acquired knowledge, gocs through a bright path that gets brighter and 
brighter as it proceeds, finally leading to the World of Gods, the moon; 
higher and higher worlds, and thea to the World of Brahman. The - 
darkness of the one path, and the brightness of the other symbolically 
stand for the ignorance of the Karmins and the knowledge of the 
Jnanins respectively, 


Secondly, the Path of Fathers is much shorter than the Path of Gods. 
In the Path of Fathers, there are six stages only ; while in the Path of Gods, 
as many as twelve, The soul traversing the Path of Fathers stops at the 
World of moon, the soul traversing the Path of Gods goes up still higher. 
Again, the former goes successively to night, fortnight and six months’; the 
latter, to day, fortnight, sis months and year. Tous, the former can reach 
its goal more quickly than the latter, This symbolically implies that 
Svarga or Heaven is far more easily and quickly attainable than Muwkté or 
Salvation. * @ 

The return journey of the soul ofa pious worker is also something in+ — 
genious. The soul of the unborn child must somehow enter the bodies of its 
future parcuts and become one with their souls. Hence, arses the novel 
conception of the descending sul, gradually coming into contact with 
the food taken by the parents and thereby becoming their parts and parcels... 


(v) General Comparison between Indian and Islamic Views, 


-* eS 


(a) Resurrection, Heaven and Hell. ZO * 
No parallel can, of course, be found in Indian Philosophy of the 
Islamic Doctrine of Resurrection. If Resurrection méans ralsing up the 
dead, or bringing the dead to life’, then it cannot be found in Indian Philo- 
sophy which never recognises the death of the soul even for a moment, 
There is also no question here of raising up the body, reduced to dust in 
1 See P. &1. an ra = 8 Sn ec 
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the grave, for Judgment, For, the subtle body persists, carrying the germs of 
anew gross body in a new birth, according to the past Karmas of the 
individual concerned. In the case of one entitled to Mukti or salvation 
however, there being no questjon of re-birth and return to earth, even the 
subtle body is dissolved. 


However, as regards Heayen and Hell, their descriptions are much | 
the same, except in minor details, in both Indian and Islamic Views. 


(b) Law of Karma, Heaven and Salvation. 


But the main thing to be noticed here is that while according to the — 
Islamic View, Heaven is the end or goal of a man and identical with the 
Salyationitself, according to the Indian View, Svarga and Moksa, Heayen and 
Salvation, are two entirely different things. In Indian Philosophy, Svarga 
or Heaven is never the summum bonum or highest end of life. On the contrary, 
it is nothing but a kind of magnified and purified world, leading to retura i 
to earth onc2 again. It is not evena stepping-stone to Mukti or the World 
of Brahman—but just the contrary. 


! : 





_ According to the famous Law of Karma (Law of Justice’; a fundamental 
pivot of Indian Philosophy and Religion, every Karma or action must produce 
a Karma-phala or result, good or bad; and if the Karma be a voluntary 
act, the agent or the doer ( Karta) himself must be held fully reopens 
for it. Hence, justice demands that he should invariably experienc 
or undergo the appropriate results, good or bad thereof—‘tAs you sow? in oa 
reap”. But as an individual performs so many Karmas in course of his 
present life, it is not possib’e for him to experience the results of all those — 
Karmasin course of the same birth. But as justice demands that he should " | 
not escape the just retributions—rewards or punishments—of his own deeds, he : 
has to be born again according to his past Karmas. In this new birth, i’ 
ever, he not only reaps the feuits of his Karmas in the previous birth, but 
also inevitably engages himself in numerous new Karmas, the results of whieh 
as before, cannot possibly be experienced by him in that life. Hences he bas 
to be born again, and this goes on and on indefinitely. This is called 

‘Anadi Samsara-Cakra’ or the endless Cycle of births and re-births. ie? 
the state of Bondage (Bandha’,a state of indnite pains and sufferings due 
to repeated births and re-births in this physical world. And Salvation 
( Mukti or Moksa ) means, fiirst, emancipation from this endless process of 
births and rebirths and all the consequent pains and sufferings, on the om® 
hand, and secondly, a perfect and full spiritual existence, free from all } 
connection with the physical world and physical body, on the other. 
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But what then, is the way of escape from this Samsara-cakra? 
According to the Indian view, there are two kinds of Karmas, Sakima 
(selfish ) and Niskama (unselfish). The Law of Karma is applicable 
only to the first cise. That is, the results of those actions which are 
undertaken by the agent with a selfish desire for fruits or phalas, must 
of necessity be experienced by him. Jeading té& constant births and re- 
births, as explained above. But those duties which are undertaken 
only for the sake of duties, on’y for helping others, do not require 
that their phalas should be experienced by the agent, and so they do 
not lead to further births and re-births. Thus, if a person, in the new 
life, does everything in a purely unselfish manner, only for the sake of duty, 
his karmas will not leave behind karma-phalas to be experienced by 
him in another birth. Hence, in this life he undergoes the phalas of 
his previous karmas, and after death, is not re-born to experience the 
phalas of his past karmas. In this way, he escapes the endless cycle 
of births and re-births, and through the practice of other spiritual 
sadhanas or means, realises his own Self and God. This is called 
Salvation ( Mukii or Moksa ). 


Thus, according to the Indian View, even the good and meritorious 
deeds (Punya-Karmas) if done in a selfish manner with a desire for enjoying 
their phalas or fruits, cannot entitle a person to salvation. These only 
entitle him to go to Srarga or Heaven after death, and enjoy some temporary 
pleasures there. But when thes2 heavenly pleasures, the reaults of 
Sakama-punya-karmas, have been fully enjoyed, the soul has to be re-born on 
earth and undergo the same process of births and re-births over again, 
Thus, Svarga is not Mukti or Moksa. In the very same manner, those who 
perform bad deeds (Papas), go to Hell after death, and after suffering 
miserics there, are re-boro, just as before. 


There are, in fact, as we have se.n, two kinds of Sakdma-karmas— those 
which produce fruits to be experienced hereafter in Heaven or Hell, as the 
case may be; and those which produce fruits to be experienced here, in this 
world. The soul, after leaving the preseat body, gocs to Heaven and Hell 
to experience the first kind of fruits, and then returns to earth to experience 
the rest here. | 

Thus, according to the*Indian View, there are two kinds of death—that 
leading to Heaven or Hell, and after that to re-birth: and that leading to 
Salvation with no re-birth. 

Vaikuntha, when taken as the Summum Bonum of life, is the sam? as 
Brahmarloka, not Svarga-loka, | 





ae Se stated above : 
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2 (i) Theory of Extraction: Theory of Special ; | 


God, as we have seen, has two apparently contradict ory aspects = ag. } 
the Majestic and as the Merciful.t In accordance with the first; He isthe Yo 
sternest Judge and Ruler ; in accordance with the second, He ia -the nearest — | 

Friend and Helper. Hence, the question naturally arises as to whether the | 
second can in any way. have any influence over the first and thereby soften 
Justice with Mercy. In this connection, we have different Theories of 
Grace in different philosophical systems. These are, again, of two kinds, 
Theories of Grace and Theories of Special Grace or Intervention. According — y 
to the former, undoubtedly, it is God's grace that, finally, crowns the 
efforts of the devotee with success; but there must first be such efforts on 
his own part ; otherwise, no grace will be showered on him by God. According 
to the latter, God’s grace ig not conditional to the karmas cr acts of the 7 | 
devotee himself, but God being an Omnipotent Being, can do whatever He 
likes and favour whomsoever He pleases. Thus, according to the Theory 
of Grace, the results of our actions: rewards and punishments or the — 
ends attained by us, are strictly apportioned, to the efforts or merits and — 
demerits of the agent and God only sees to such an apportionment — 
But according to the Theory of Special Grace or Intervention, these may | 
or may not be apportioned to the efforts or merits and demerits of ’ 
the agent. we | 


(ii) Islamic ( Orthodox ) View | ys ; 


In the Quran, ‘the Theory of Special Grace or Intervention is “di 
found, rather than the Theory of grace. According to it, as we have ; 1 
seen*, God’s merey and grace are universal and all-embracing’, and “He | 
is the Lord of Bounties unbounded‘? God Himse!f has declared— ,- 4 

- ; 


“My Merey extendeth 


==. i — 


Grace or Intervention : = 


| 
| 


ny | 


To all things. That ( Mercy ) oe 

_I shall ordain for those — a | 
Who do right, and practise . <i 
= charity and those _ rae 
Who believe in our signs’” a 


ae Ordinarily, of course, aS required by, the Law of Jase ’ 
_Merey is showered only. on the righteous, the charitable and the believers 


Jed but even then it is not proportionate to their 2 20 
dead, but_goes far beyond these, Alter all, human ibeings are pa > 


“9 es 
ex dy See Section 4 “Attributes of God”, p. 39. | a fee 
2 See Ph. ee: 3 Quran 7. 147, 4. Op, cit, Il. 74, 5. Op. cits vib 
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finite creatures, and the best of their efforts falls far short of God’s standard 
and does not, accordingly, entitle them to God’s rewards, God’s Heaven. 
Hence, the all-merciful God, in His infinite goodness, gladly accepts what 
little man can do, and rewards him, munifold, beyond proportion, for his 


good deeds. 

“That which ye lay out for charity, sesing the countenance of God, 
will increase: it is these who will get a recompense multiplied.”' 

Thus, according to the Quran, God's grace is not a “reward” in proportion 
to merit, but rather a ‘gift’ or a “bounty” from the Merciful. 

“Recompense from thy Lord, a gift (amply ) sufficient.’ 

In the case of punishments, however, these are**never. beyond the 
bad deeds of the sinners, but only proportionate to them — . 

“TE any one does good, the reward to him is better thin his deeds ; 
but if any one does evil, the doers of eyil are only punished ( to the extent ) 
of their deeds.’’ 

Bad deeds may also be altogether forgiven by repentance and 
amendment*. 

“He is the one that abeeats repentance from His servants and 
of rgives sins” ( XLII, 25). 

Special Dignitaries may further be permitted by God to plead for 
mercy—but not contrary to His -universal justice—for the sinners, 
accordingly, on the Day of Judgment®. Inany case, even when sinners 
are punished, hey are done so strictly according to justice, never more. 

Thus, the Quranic Theory of reward and punishment is not a 
strict theory of Justics, but rather a modified theory of Justice tempered 
with Mercy. God is an all-powerful, at the same time, an all-merciful 
Being. So, none has the right or power to argue with God regarding 
His gifts to the virtuous beyond their merits, or for His interventions, 
for the sinful and the consequent forgiveness’. Thus, Islam does not 
accept the view that an act, once done, is irrevecable, and neither human 
nor divine will can ever change it even a bit. On the contrary, it 
holds that an act, even if done, can be wiped out by human repenfance 
and forgiven by Divine Mercy. 

(iii) Sufi View 

Siifism, like the Orthodox Islam, holds that God’s ‘grace alone is” 
the final cause of all temporal and spiritual ends. 4 ording to it also, 
it is impossible. for men themselves to attain anything without the help 
30. By = EXXVLUT, 36. 3. Op. <i XXVIII. 85. 


Quran XXX. 
4, Op Cit VI, "54. XLIL. 25. Op. cit LXXVIIIL, 
6, Quran LX XVIII. ms 
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and favour of God. If we take the spiritual path t> Beatitude, all 
the stages in it, viz. Gnosis, Love, Ecstasy, and Union, though depending 
on the efforts of the individuals themselves, are ultimately attainable 
only through the grace of God. Not only that, even the preliminary — 
stages, like Repentance and the rest, too, are due to God’s grace, 

This -is a logical conclusion of the Doctrine of Determinism which the 

Sufis generally accept. 


But there is a difference among the Siafis as to the cause of God's 
erace. The question here is: What leads Gcd to fayour some and not 
others ? Here we have two main views:— 


(a) View ef Kalabadhi | 


In his famous Arabie S$tfi treatise “Ta’arruf” ( “Doctrine of Sufi”) 
Kalabadhi discusses this question in details in connection with his 
Doctrine of Merit and Demerit. 

According to this Doctrine, men are rewarded for their virtues 
and punished for their sins, the reward for virtue being Heaven and ‘ 
the punishment for vice being Hell. 

But one thing should be taken into account here. Really speaking, — 
men have no claims whatsoever to any rewards for their good deeds. | 
There is no question of any claim or right or deserving here, because all — 
these terms imply that we haye a right to demand something from God and 
that God is obliged to do something for us in deference to our actions, as if we | 
have laid Him under a debt or an obligation which He must discharge 
faithfully by paying back our full dues in the form of rewards. But the 
Omnipotent Being cannot, thus, be conceived to be subordinate to any one 
else. On the contrary, He isthe Master, and men are His puny servants | 
and a Master is never accountable to his servants. Hence, God deals with 
men in whatever way He pleases and what men get from God is not what | 
they deserves but simply what He wills. Hence, even if God, the ale 
Master, punishes the righteous and rewards the vicious, He cannot | | 
accused of being unjust or doing wrong. 

Should we, then, say that the fruits of men’s actions are absolutly 
uncertain, depending as they do on the arbitrary will of God ? The sani 
is that they do depend on the absolute will of God and not on 7 
merits or demerits cf the actions themselves, but still they are ai absolutes 
uncertain. God can very well deal with mon in whatever way He likes, 
but He does not. For the sake of morality, God has promised rewardst0F 
virtues and punishments for sins, and as an all-truthful Being, He keene ‘His 
own promise. In the case of rewards, further, God in His infinite go — i 
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doubles the good work men do and rewards them even more than their 
dues. Thus, althoagh aise virtue always brings its own rewards and 
vice its own punishment, really “reward and punishment are not a queslion 
of merit, but of God’s will, generosity and justice.” 

By the above Doctrine of Merit and Demerit, Kalabadhi tries to 
prove two things-God’s absolute majesty and His infinite mercy. First, 
He is the Supreme Master and Ruler, not bound by any rules or laws 
whatsoever, moral or religious, and therefore, not obliged to repay actions 
accordingly. Secondly, however, thouzh He is not go bound, yet He 
voluntarily, out of His own free will, rewards the good out of His infinite 
generosity. If God were obliged to reward the good and then did so, 
there would not have been any room for generosity. But He is never so 
obliged, yet does so—this shows His boundless mercy, benevolence and 
goodness. 

Thus, Kalabadhi’s view, too is a Theory of Special Grace. He, however, 
does not seem to believe in extricition exactly, although according to his 
above general Theory, God can do whatever He likes,—for, according to 
him, inhabitants of Heaven and Hell reside there eternally blessed or 
punished for ever, with a bliss that never ends, or a punishment that 
never ceases, 


(b) View of Jili 
According to Jili, however, God’s grace is a necassary gift, not an 
arbitrary one, which man can claim for his good deeds. 


(iv) Indian View 


The Law of Karma, which is the very foundation of Indiin Philosophy 
is strictly a Law of justice.! According to the school of Advaita or Monistic 
Vedanta, there is no scope for any grace, divine or otherwise, in the sphere 
of karmas ; each karma produces its appropriate result, good or bad, either | 
here or in the next birth, or in Heaven or Hell, as the case may be, without 
the help, grace, favour or mercy of any one else like God. The course of 
Karma is inexorable and every karma must, without fail, produce its own 
result one day or other—and no one can prevent or change it an a 
According to the Monotheistic Schools of the Vedanta, too, although God’s 
grace is finally necessary to fructify the actions,’ yet even God Himself is 
Powerless against the karmas of men. He can never intervene and change 
the appropriate fruits, but can only produce the fruits strictly in accordance 
With the actions thems:lves. ‘Thus, such theories are theories of grace, not of 
special grace. According to the Indian view, an action done is done for erst 

l. See P. £9 2, See P. 68 
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and its appropriate fruit must follow from it necessarily—neither human 
repentance nor divine mercy can destroy the fruit or stop the consequences - 
the fruit can be destroyed only by actual bhoga or experience, not by any 
other means. 


General Comparison between 
Indian and Islamic Views ; 


According to both Indian and Islamic views, God is at the same. time Tih 
an Ajl-just and an All-Merciful Being’. But Indian Philosop!iy holds that aL | 
the latter aspect of God dces not mean any interference with the iy 
former aspect, but it only implies that God helps and guides the | 
devotees in their attempts to reach the goal. According to the Islamic | 
View, however, the latter aspect of God can and dees interfere with ‘ 
the former, according to God’s own wish. The Indian View is that — 
‘although God is Omnipotent and absolutely Independent, yet He 
cannot do whatever He likes, as He can never go against His own 
nature’ as an All-just Being, imposiog certain Laws tof Justice on 
mankind. But the Islamic View is that, the omnipotence of God 
implies that He can do whatever He likes, although He does nol. 
Hence, a difference of standpoint is noticed here between the | 
two views. 


Section 19: The Great Dissolution (Reservation) 


This has alrendy been discussed under Section i18 and “ be 
further discussed under Section 20, . 


Section 20: Salvation’, | a 








In this Section, the supreme and final question of Philosophy has been 
discussed. ‘The aim of each and every philosophical system is to. 
‘provide a man with a way of escape from this merely narrow and x 
finite existence of infinite scrrows and _ sufferings, impurities @ 4 
imperfections, trials.and tribulations, to a fuller Life of — 
beauty, beatitude and blessedness.. 

ike 


Different problems have arisen here, of which two are main, 
Vig. : First, whether! Salvation is a negilive state 3 of absence of 
_ pains and sufferings, or 2 positive state of presence of bliss) ‘over j 
and above. Secondly, whether Salvation is possible here and wei 
ovonly after death, = aaa 
2, See Section 10: Visien of Ged. Pp. €3 ff, ese 
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Stated points of Similarity 


(1) Salvation and Heaven 
Salvation means attainment of the Highest Heaven. 


(2) Kinds of Salvation 
There are three kinds of Salvation : Jivan-Mukti; Sarva-Mukti or 
Videha-Mukti, and Sarvadd-Mukti or Nitya-Mukti. 


(i) Jivan-Mukti or Salvation here and now, 
in the present life. 
A Jivan-mukia perceives every thing, including his own self, as one with 
Ged. Accordingly, he knows the whole universe as the body of God, and the 
different parts of the universe as the various limbs of God. 


(ii) Sarva-Mukti or Videha-Mukti 
This takes place after Maha-Pralaya, i.e. after the total destruction 
of the universes Heaven and Hell, when all the inhabitants of Heaven and 
Hell go to Vaikuntha, the supreme place of God and become one 
with Him. 


(iii) Sarvada-Mukti or Nitya-Mukti 
This is eternal salyation and residence in Heaven or Paradise. 


Critical Comments 


(1) (i) Salvation and Heaven’ 

Whether Salvation means simply the attainment of Heaven or 
something even higher, has always been a topic of great philosophical interest 
in systems of Indian Philosophy, but not in other systems where it has 
been taken for granted that Paradise afferds the highest conceivable bliss 
and perfection for man.: This has been already discussed under Section 18 : 
The world of the Dead. 

(ii) Islamic (Orthodox) View 
According to this, as we have seen under Section 18, there is no 
istinction between Salvation and Heaven. Here, we have, further, the 
Positive conception of Salvation asa state of supreme bliss and perfection. 
hee according to this view, even during Salvation, even in Heaven, the 
7 eed souls remain different from God, for, the eternal relation between man 
and God is one between a servant and a Master. 
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(iii) Sufi View 


In Sufism in general, although there is no separate discussion, as found 
in Indian Philosophy, regarding the question as to whether Salvation and 
Heaven are one and the same, yet there is a sharp distinction noticeable 
here regarding its treatment of the question of Salvation and that of Heaven. 
Although the Siafis generally accept the general Islamic conception of Heaven 
yet this topic is treated here in a negligent and off-hand manner, or not 
treated at all in most cases. Many Siifis also have a tendency to disparage 
Paradise and extol complete union with God. “Paradise”, says Bayazid, 
“hath no value in the eyes of lovers.” Hence, a Sufi scorns Paradise and 
hankers for love alone. In the Quran, on the other hand, only details of 
Heaven and Hell are found, and there is no separate discussion regarding the 
relation between God and souls during Salvation and so on... 

According to the Sufis, Salvation or the highest goal of man consists 
in two factors ; one negative and the other positive. Negatively, Salvation 
means the annihilation of the self in God or ‘Fana’; positively, it means 
sttbsistence of the self in God or ‘Baga’. In Stfism, we find divergent views 
regarding the real meaning of these two terms: ‘Fan@ and ‘Baqa’. Heras 
we may notice four main Views :— | 

(a) View of Moderate Sufis. 

According to the School oi Moderate Sufis, led by Kalabadhi, Hujwiri 
and others, ‘Fana’ does not mean that man loses his essence or personality 
in God ; and ‘Baqa’ also does not mean that he becomes identical with God, 
either in essence or in attributes or in both. For, first, as Hujwiri points 
out, the self is a substance and a substance cannot thus disappear oF be 
annihilated in anything else. Secondly, there cannot be any identity between — 
God and man, the Master and the servant, the Eternal and Unereated and 
the phenomenal and the created. Hence, ‘Fana’ simply means the destruc- 
tion of the human attributes of attachment to the world, self-will and . 
independence ; while ‘Baga’ simply means liying through God’s will and 
being wholly dependent on and obedient to Him. Thus, God and the freed 
soul are different both in essence and attributes. 





(b) View of Pantheistic and Monistic Sufis._. =e | 
According to the extreme Pantheistic Sclool of Sufism,’ as well as 
the Monistic School,? God and man are identical, and man is but the sum 
total of all Divine Attributes. 7 a 


us Le Aecording to J ili, e.g., the relation between God and man is just like that z 





1. See P. 3). a 
2. See P. 31. . Se ee 
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between watcr and ice. Just ag the name ‘‘ice’’ is lent to the frozen mass of 
whichthe real name is “water’, so the name “universe” is lent to the suni-total 
of God’s Attributes, which are really identical with God’s Essence, 

Some, again, compare the relation between God and man a8 
that between sea-water and water in the jug, (Attar), sea 
and its waves (Rimi), book and its. leaves, sum and its rays 
filtering through the window-chinks, one and two (two times 
one); and three ( three times one) etc., thread andits knot, and so 
on. Thus, according to these Schools, 'Fand’ means the passing away of | 
human essence and attributes ; while ‘Baga’ means the sub-titution, instead, 
of Divine Essence and Attributes. In this way, during salvation, God. 
and man are identical both in essence and attributes. | 

These Schools, however, do not take the universe to be false or 
illusory in any way, On the contrary, the universe being the onter 
manifestation of God is as real as God Himself. Water and ice, sea- 
water and water in the jug, sea and its waves, sun and its rays and 
the rest are identical, no doubt, but ice, water in the jug, Waves, rays 
and so on are by no means unreal. 


ic) View of Monistic Sufis ‘maintaning ‘llusoriness — 
of the World) 

Some Safis not only maintain that God and the universe are identical, 
but also that the universe itself is wholly i/lusory and false. This, e.g. is 
the view of the famous Safi Suabistari as propounded in his celebrated 
treatise “Gulshan-i-Raz’. According to this view also, ‘Fana' means the 
absolute annihilation of the self or personality, essence and attributes of - 
man ; while ‘Baga’ stands for his absolute identity with God in both essence 
and attributes. But the difference between this and the above view is that while 
necordiug to the latter, the world is not illusory, aecording to the former, it is 
80. Shabistari, e. g. holds that the world is but a figment of imagination, a 
mere fancy, a dream. 

“You are asleep and this vision of yours is a dream. All that yon see 
thereby is an illusion. On the morn of the last day, when you shall awake, 
you will know all this to be the baseless fabric of fancy. vt 


(d) View of Rumi | 

According to some, Jike Rimi, “Fana’ means annihilation of the 

attributes of the individual soul, not of its essence; and “Baqa’ means 
assuming the attributes of God and living in Him ‘without losing one’s own 
individuality. Thus, during Salvation, the soul is one with God in attributes. 

only, not in essence. Rimi gives many illustrations to aare ad _ clear. 


1, Gulshan-i-Raz, Tz. by Whinefield. 


a z ne 2 
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(i) In many places, he describes the relation between God and man as that 
between an organism and an organ. An organ has no separate existence or 
attribute ; but lives through the existence and attribute of the whole organism, 
yet it has an essence of its own. In the very same manner, a freed soul 
assumes Divine Attributes, but still retains its own individuality, 
(ii) Again, Rumi gives the example of a candle or a star, invisible in the 
light of the sun. A candle exists all right during day-time, yet loses its 


attribute of luminosity in the sun. In the same manner, the freed soul, — 


though united with God, yet retains its essence, losing its human attributes 
only. (iii) Rimi also uses the analogy of fire and iron. The iron, put into 
fire, loses its own attributes of blackness and coldness, and assumes the 
attributes of redness and heat of the fire, yet is not reduced to the essence of 
fire. The same is the case here. (iv) In some places, he uses the analogy of 
copper and gold, and describes the state of Salvation as the transformation of 
copper into gold. Thus ‘‘the essence of his being survives”, says Rami, “but 
his attributes are merged in the attributes of God”. 

When the enraptured devotee is thus united with God, he a a two- 
fold realisation, one negative and the other positive. Negatively, he feels that 
the world means nothing to him at all, and so he denies that he is anything :— 

“Lo! For to myselfan unknown, now in God's name, what must I 


do? Ladore not the Cross nor the Crescent, I am not a iaour- 


nora Jew. East nor West, land nor sea is my home, I have kin 
nor with angel nor with gnome’’.’ 


Positively, he realises the underlying unity of all existence and affirms 


that he is everything,'even God :— 
“If there be any lover in the world, O Moslems ! ’tis I. 
If their be any believer, infidel or Christian hermit, ’tis I. : 
The winé-dregs, the cup-bearer, the minstrel» and the music 
The beloved, the candle, the drink and the joy of the drunken~’tis Ba 


Consistently with Rimis’ gencral view regarding the relation between 
God and man, all these passages must mean that God and man and all things 
are qualitatively identical, not essentially. 


Some passages in Rimi, however, seem to suggest that isoandias to 
him, during Salvation, man is not reduced to nothingness, of course, wigs 
loses his separate personality in God. Some of the illustrations given by 
Rimi also support this view, e. g. the soul is likened to a drop of water 
and God to a boundless Ocean where the soul has to merge itself. Here 
the drop of water in the ocean does not disappear absolutely, no doubt, bub 


has no longer any separate essence or existence of its own. —, 
RK Tr by Nicholson, ee Cine Cit 7 


a 





iy . 
WY general tendency of Stfism, however, is to identify God with 
_ man, and Sufi treatises abound in ecstatic utterances of the Sufi Mystics 
\\)\ to bhat effect, such ag: “Iamthe Truth or God” (Anal-Haqq), the famous 
saying of Hallaj; “I am She” (Ana Hiya) of Ibnu’l-Farid - “Verily, I am 


\ 
er 
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Thus, we have four main Sufi views with regard to the question of the 
relation between God and freed soul',—(i) God and the freed soul are 
identical neither in essence nor in attributes. (ii) They are identical] both 
in essence and attributes. (iii) They are identical both in essence and 
attributes, and really speaking, the universe is illusory. (iy) They are 
identical not in essence, but in attributes, only. , 


God, tkere is no God, there is no God but I, so worship Me” of Bayazid ; 
“Thou thyself art He” of Rtimi and so on. There are also many sayings 
regarding the identity of man with man, and man with the world, such as: 
“Lam the wine-drinker, and the wine, and the cup-bearer” of Bayazid ; 
‘The glory of the Trath admits no duality. In that glory is no ‘TY’ or “We 
or ‘thon’. ‘T’, ‘We’, ‘Thou’ and ‘He’ are all one thing” of Shabistari 
and so on. 


All these sayings, however, cannot be taken in the strict literal sense 
a3 implying that man is absolutely identical with God both in essence and 
attributes, losing his human personality in the Diyine Personality. In fact, 
here we have two views regarding Salvation :— 

(1) Salvation implies a kind of impersonal immortality. Here, 
Fand’ n.eans the complete annihilat‘on of the individuality of man in God, 
and ‘Baga’ means the eternal existence of man in God, but not as a distinct 
Person. E.g. a rain-drop continues to exist in the sea eternally, but is no 
longer a separate drop. The same is the case here. This view is propounded, 
eg. by -Bayazid who says: “His yestigxs ate effaced, and his essence is 
annihilated in the essence of another, and his traces are lost in another's 
trace.” Another Sufi Baba Kwhi describes his mystic experience thus: 
“Like a candle, I was melting in his fire.......I passed away into nothingness, 
I'vanished. And lo, I was the All-Living.” ; 

This class of Mystics propound ‘ana-al-Funa’ ‘Annihilation of 
nnihilation’ as a stage still higher than the stage of mere ‘Fania’ Or 
Annihilation. Even in the stage of ‘Fania’, a vestige of duality se separate 
individuality remains, as, then the soul has a consciousness of being = with 
God, so that its distinct personality persists to that extent. But in aoe 
stage of ‘Fand-al-Fana’, there is a total annihilation of even the feeling 
of annihilation, of even this consciousness of being one with God, so that 
all distinct individuality or personality completely ceases. Rt 2.5 ae 

1. See P, 50 aS 
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(2) Salvation implies not impersonal, but personal immortality. That 
is, aceording to this view, human personality survives even when a person — 
ig united with God. This is the view of Hallaj, and as we have seen, of 
Rumi also. Further, although it may seem contradictory, the Pantheistic — 
and Monistic Sifis, too, hold this view. According to them, though Godly 
and man are identical both in essence and attributes, yet somehow or other 
there is always a personal relation between them implying duality, as 
between the worshipped and the worshipper, the Beloved and the lover. 
ili, e.g. says that the eternal duty of man is to worship God 

All these may appear to be contradictory from the strictly logical 
point of view. But it must be remembered that Sufism is not strictly a 
logical cr an intellectual system, but rather a mystic and an emotional one, 
and the logic of the mind may not be the same as the logic of the heart. 

According to the Siifis in general, the state of Salvation is a positive 
state of infinite joy or bliss, consequent on the re-union of the separated 
soul with its B.loved. According to the propounders of the doctrine of 
impersonal immortality, howev.t, no consciousness remains in the freed soul, 





not even that of joy. 


(iv) Vedanta View 


‘Vedanta Views regarding the relation peewee God and soul, 
well as Heaven and Salvation have been discussed, respectively, U 
Sections 5' aud 18°. e> 

According to the Indian View, Salvation, Mukti or Moksa, meansy 
negatively, getting rid of this endless cycle of births and re-births and the 
consequent connection with the physical body and the ‘physical world, 
leading to infinite earthly pains and sufferings. Positively, 16 means a 4| 
and perfect spiritual life of (according to some) supreme bliss. — ; 


__ But many different views are found in Indian Philosophy r 
the relation between Brahman and Jiva, God and soul during Salvation 


(a) Advaita View 


According to the Advaita-Vada or Vedanta School of Absolute Monism, 
of Samkara and others, really speaking, there is only one Reality, vi 
Brahman, while the Ji iva-Jagat or the universe of souls and matter is 
‘mithya’ or illusory. Salvation impliesa direct ,realisation of this essential 
_ identity of Brahman and soul. Due to dvidya or ignorance on our Path 
we wrongly identify the real soulin us with the mind-body complex - whi 


| _is really physical in nature, and seem to become subject to all worldly states 
SS oS ey Se ee ee eT > «il | 
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and miseries. This wrong identification between two entirely difierent 
things is called ‘Adhyasa’ and it is this that seems to bring about the state 
of Bondage or Bandha. The mind-body complex is called upadhi or limiting 
adjunet, and this seems to bring about a difference between Brahman and 
the soul, and between one soul and another. But just as there is no real 
difference between the universal ether (Mathakasa) and the ether inside a 
a jar (Ghat ikasa), and just as, as soon as the Jar is broken, the ether inside 
itis merged in the ether all around, 80 there is no distinction between 
Brahman and‘soul, and one soul and another, and as soon as it gets rid of the 
upadhis, it realises its oneness with Brahman, or rather that it itself is 


Brahman Itself. 
(b) Vis'istadvita View 


According to the Visistadvaita-Vada or Vedanta School of Qualified 
Monism of Ramanuja and others, Salyation does not imply annihilation 
of the personality of the soul, but rather its full development. During the 
state of Bondage, the real essence and attributes of the soul are not fully 
manifested; the soul, throug’ iznorance, wrongly identifies itself with the 
mind-body complex, and seems to undergo a series of worldly sufferings. 
But during Salvation, the soul realises its own nature (Atma-svarapa) which 
means that it, at the same tim>, realises the nature of Brahman (Brahma- 
svaripit), 

This attainment of:the nature of Brahman, however, does not mean being 
identical with Brahman, but simply being simzlar to Brahman. ‘The freed soul 
is identical with Braman in essence, but different from Brahman in attributes. 
That is, the freed soul has all the attributes and powers of Brahman, except 
two. First, it has no power to create, preserve and destroy the universe, like 
Brahman ; secondly, it, too, is atomic or infinitely small, and not all-pervasive 


‘like Brahman. Thus, there is a relation of identity-in-difference between 


Brahman and the freed soul. Even the freed soul is eternally under the 


‘control of Brahman and absolutely dependent on Him, Though repository 


of all knowledge, power and bliss,it is yet for ever 2 devotee and a worshipper | 
of the Lord. — brea te | tag 

(c) Dvaitadvaita View. Ss 

According to the Dvaitadvaita-Vada or Vedanta School. of Dualistic 

Non-Dualisin of Nimbarka aud others, the soul, bound or freed, is different 

fromas well as identical with Brahman in essence as well a8 in atin:uies. 

For the rest, the views of this School are the same as those of the above 


+= 


nr 
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(d) Dvaita View 


(iv) According to the Dvaitavada or Vedanta School of Dualism of 


Madhva and others, there is an eternal and irrevocable difference between 
God and the universe. God is the controller, souls and matter are 
controlled by Him; God is the object to be worshipped, souls are the 


worshippers. And, the controller and the controlled, the worshipper and 
the worshipped are eternally different. Hence, the freed souls, too, are 
eternally different from God, and different from one another. Thus, 
Salvation never means that the freed souls become identical with God, 


losing their separate personalities. On the contrary, they too, are 
separate individuals, eternally different from God, on whom they are 
wholly dependent. 
(e) S'uddhadvaita View 
According to the Suddhaivaita Vada or Vedanta School of Pure 
Monism of Vallabha and others, the freed soul, as the manifestation of 
Brahman Himself, is identical with Him in both essence and attributes. 


But still, the freed soul is not annihilated in God, but retains itg 


separate personality, and is under His control. 


According to all the Schools of Vedanta, Salvation is a erin 
state of infinite bliss, and not merely a negative state of 
painlessness. The freed soul is bliss in essence like Brahman. 


(v) General comparison between 
Indian and Islamic Views. 


The distinction between Indian and Islamic views 4s regards the 
conceptions of pereata and Heaven has already beam: discussed 


under Section 18 : 


As regards the relation between God and the soul during Ralystoe 
the following comments may be made : 
(a) The first Stfi View, which also represents, in a general manner 





the view of Orthodox Islam, viz. that God and the freed soul are different 
both in essence and atiributes, is similar, to some extent, to the Dente 


or Dualism of Madhya and others. ay “a 





According to this Sufi School :—(i) God and the soul are eternally 
different in essence and atiributes. (ii) Ever: the freed soul can novet i? 
be identical with Brahman, either in essence or in attributes. (iii) The 
ss soul is not even similar to Brahman. (iy) The freed soul has a 





parate individuality, and is an eternal servant of, and absolutely depe ae 
on, es &) — distinction between the soul in PB stom n ot = et the 
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freed soul is not as regards difference from or non-difference with God, 
but as regards non-dependence or dependence on God. Both the soul 
in bondage and the freed soul are absolutely different from God. 
But the difference between the two is that the freed soul is wholly 
obedient to God without any independent will or effort of its own; 
while the soul in bondage is not wholly obedient to God, having 
self-will and independent striving of its own. 


According to the Dualistic School of Madhva and _ others, 
(i) God and the freed soul are different both in essence and attributes. 
In this respect, the two views exactly tally. (ii) Even the freed 
soul is not identical with God in essence. But still, it has some of 
the attributes of God, viz. it, too, is infinitely blissful like God, and 
so on- (iii) Although the freed soul is not identical with God, it is 
similar to Him. There isa similarity of attributes betweenthem. In this 
respect, the above Sufi view differs from this view. According to 
Madhva, even if thera be a similarity of attributes between two things, 
they can be absolutely different from each other. E.G.a cat may be 
similar to a tiger, yet is quite distinct from it. In the very same 
manner, the freed soul, though similar to God. is never identical with 
Him. (ivy) According to both the views, even the freed soul is an 
eternal servant and dependant of God. ‘In both the views, the 
stress ig on a distant servant-master relation of awe, rather than on 
an intimate lover-beloved relation of love. (v) ‘The difference between 
the soul in bondage and the freed soul is not as regards difference from or 
non-difference with God, but as regards non-similarity and similarity with 
Him, as well as, as regards non-dependence and dependence on Him. 
The séul in bondage is different from God, but is neither similar to 
Him, nor feels itself to be dependent on Him. But the freed soul, 
though not identical with God, is yet similar to Him and feels itself 
to be wholly dependent on Him. In this respect, the two views are 


‘Partially similar. . 


 (b) ‘The second Sufi view that God and the freed soul are 
identical both in essence and attributes is. similar, to some extent, to 
the Suddhadvaita view of Vallabha and others. (i), According to both 
the views, although the universe is identical with God as its manifestation, 
yet itis by no means false or illusory, but as real as God Himself.’ 
According to both the views; God cannot be really culled the creator of the 
World or immanent in it, just as fire cannot be called the creator of the spark 






Srimmanent in it, or the soake the creator of the hood or immanent in 





1. See Pp. 53 ff. 
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it. But God Himself is the world and not merely ia it, just as fire itself is 
the spark and not merely in it, or the snake itself is the hood and not merely 
init. So,the relation between God and the universe is that between the 
unmanifested and the manifested states of the same thing, rather than that 
between the cause and the effect. (ii) The difference between the two views 
is that according to this Sufi School, man is not only the manifestation, but 
also the complete manifestation of God; while according to this Vedanta 
view, souls and matter are partiai manifestations of God, not complete. God 
is Existence» Consciousness and Bliss in essence and these constitute His 
attributes also. When He conceals His attributes of Consciousness and Bliss, 
the material world is manifested ; and when He conceals His attribute of Bliss 
the soul is manifested. Thus, God and the soul are identical in essence, 
but not commensurate, just as, though fire and spark are identical, yet fire 
is larger than spark. (iii) According to both the views, though the freed 
soul is identical with God, yet it possesses a separate individuality of its 
own, (iv) According to both the views, the eternal relation between the 
soul and God is that between the worshipper and the worshipped. (v) Both 
the views stress the intimate lover-beloved relation of love between the 
soul aud God, rather than the distant servant-master relation of awe. 


(c) The view of Shabistari and others appear to be similar to the 
Advaita-Vedanta View ofeSamkara and others. This has been discussed 
above." 


But there is really a fundamental distinction between Advaita 
Monism and §ufi Monism and Pantheigsm. It is true that from the philosophi- 
cal stand-point, the Idealistic or Pantheistic Sifis propound the identity 
of God and the universe, while the Monistic Sufis pry>pound the oneness of 
God and illusoriness of the world. As we haye seen,” according to theformets 
God is manifested in the universe and hence the two are identical ; according: 
to the latter, the universe is but the reflection of Being into Non-being, and 
hence God alone is real, not the world. But still this kind of Monism 5 
quite different from the Adyaita Monism. 








First, Advaita Monism is a purely intellectual system—there is 2° final, 
place for Religion here in the ordinary sense of the term. For) Religion 
implies a duality between man and God, the worshipper and the worshipped. 
Hence, from the lower Vyavaharika or lower, empirical standpoint” only 
ean there be any God or Saguza Brahman as the object to be worshipped 
andthe soul as the worshipper. But from the Paramarthika or BIBR& 
transcendental standpoint, Brahman alone is real,—there is no quessi0> of 

 'L 'See Pp, 53 ff. nee A ke Bie 

3. See Pp, 54555, 
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creation, the Creator God, or the created universe. Hence, from this stand- 
point, no Religion, no personal relation between God and the soul are possible, 
for, then the soul itself being Brahman, cannot be a worshipper of Brahman. 
But Siifism is mainly a religious system—Religion, not Philosophy is its main 
prop, According to the Sifis, the eternal relation between God and the scul is 
that between the object of devotion and the devotee, the object of worsbip and 
the worshipper, the Beloved and the lover. Hence, what to the Sifis is 
Paramarthika, is only Vayvaharika to Advaita-yada. Siifism emphasises 
devotion, but. Advaita-vada pure knowledge, as means to Release. 


Secondly, Advaita-vada is entirely free from emotionalism of any kind 
whatsoever. Devotion, Love, Pangs of Separation, Exhilaration of Re-union, 
Rapture, Intoxication, and’so on, are fundamental concepts of Stfism. But 
in Advaita-vada, there is absolutely no place for these, not even from the 
Vyavaharika standpoint, not to speak of the Paramarthika one. As has been 
said above, there is no place for Religion in Advaiia-Vada from ths 
Paramarthika standpoint. But even from the Vyavaharika standpoint, the 
relation between God and the soul is not an emotional relation of love and 
ecstasy as between the Beloved and the lover, but a reverential relation of 
calm, esteem and veneration as between the worshipped and worshipper. The 
core of Safi Monism isa sweet, personal, loving relation between God and 
man. It is nothing but the unity of the lover and the Beloved during a state 
of esctasy and trance. But Advaita Monism is a purely intellectual system, 
and there is no place for feeling or emotion, ecstasy or intoxication here. 


Thirdly, it is true, of course, that the Sifis do not remain confined fo 
the purely dualistic stage of Religion only, but also directly realise their 
oneness with God in mystic union. But such a realisation is purely a matter of 
the heayt, not of the mind ; purely emotional in nature, not at all intellectual. 
Although it is called “knowledge”, it is really “feeling’’. The devotee realises 
his identity with God only during the state of ecstasy, not at any other time. 
But according to Advaita-vada, this realisation of the identity between 
Brahman and the soul isa purely intellectual one, with no trace of emotion 
in it, | 

Fourthly, according to Stifism, the realisation of such an identity 
between God and the soul is due to the grace of God. But according to 
Advaita-yada, it is purely due to one’s own personal efforts and not to the 
grace of God. »t ; : 

 Fifthly, according to Sifism, the realisation of the identity between 
God and man being ecstatic and emotional in nature, is not a permanent 
state. The intoxicated devotee, for a time being, feels himself to be one with 
God, but when this feeling of ecstasy and rapture ceases, he, too, comes to 
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see duality as before, and his temporary union with God comes to an end. Or, 
in a very few cases, he may still continue to be united with God, but he no 
longer has the feeling of identity, but only one of identity-in-difference. But 
according to Advaita-vada, such a realisation of unity being due to direct 
Knowledge or intellectual realisation is permanent, and once prodneed, 
never disappears. 

Finally, in Stifism, there is an wunwarrantable inter-mixture of 
Philosophy, Religion and Mysticism, Here, from the standpoint of Philosophy, 
God and man are identical; yet from the standpoint of Religion, they 
are different ; yet, again, from the standpoint of mystic realisation, they 
are identical. Hence, according to the Sifis,Godand the soul, though 
absolutely indentical, are yet different. Just asadrop of water is absorbed 
in the ocean, so the self of the devotee is absorbed in the self of God. 
Yet the devotee, as constantly serving and worshipping God, is different 
from Him. Hence, as $tifism is mainly a religious system, though Monistics 
it is really a Dualistic or Dualistic Non-dualistic System. But as well- 
known, there is no trace whatsoever of Dualism of any kind in Advaita- 
vada which is a purely Monistic System. 

Hence, the Mystical and Religions Monism and Pantheism of the 
Siifis must not be confused with the Logical and Philosophical Monism of 
Advaita-vada. 

(d) The similarity between the view of Rimi on the one hand, and 
Ramanuja and Nimbarka on the other, has already been discussed 
above’, The difference here is that in Ramanuja, the stress is more on 
Reverence than on Love as the feeling appropriate on the eet of the soul 
for God ; in Nimbarka and Rimi, just the reverse. 

Thus, there is a general agreement; in many respects, between Indian 
and Islamic views here. 

According to both Indian ( Vedanta ) and Islamic views, Salvation is a 
positive stage of infinite bliss, and not a negative one of mere absence of om 
although ‘bliss’, as concieved in Advaita School and also in the intellectu 
Monotheistic Schools (e.g. of Ramanuja, Madhva etc.), is quite distinct from 
that in the emotional system of Stifism. The former kind of bliss bas the 
result and maturation of knowledge ; the latter, of a sweet, personal 
of love, rather than of knowledge, philosophical or logical. 

| 2.(i) Kinds of Salvation? : 

The question as to whether Salvation is possible here and now, oF only 
after death, has always been an interesting one, and many different views 
have been held with regard to this. 


dy See P55. 2, See Section 10; The Vision of God, Pp, 63 ff 
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(ii) Islamic (Orthodox) View 


The three kinds of Salvation, mentioned here, are not recognised by 
the Quran. According to Orthodox Islam, only one kind of Salvation is 
possible, viz. Salvation after death in Paradise.' 


(iii) Sufi View 
(a) View of Moderate Sufis 
They also recognise only one kind of Salvation, viz. that after death. 
(b) View of Other Sufis : Three-fold Journey 
of the Mystic 


But most Safis hold that Salvation is possible here and now. The aim 
of Safis, they point out, is to lift up the veils that hide God from them, and 
thereby, be re-united with Him in the present body, in the present world. 
In order that this may be attained, the body must, of. course, be first 
mortified and spiritualised. 


However, it is generally held that this kind of Union with God, or 
the consequent Salvation, is not always a permanent one. Many lamentations 
are found in Sufi works for such a sudden fall from the height of Divine 
Ecstasy to the depth of wordly miserv. It is generally held that Prophets 
alone are in constant union with God. In this connection, the Suafis speak 
of a Three-fold Journey of the mystic”, viz. (i) Journey away from God, 
when God descends into the world of plurality, and man is born as a 
separate individual. (ii) Journey to God, when man re-ascends to God 
through the Mystic Path. (iii) Journey from God with God, when the 
Perfect Man, after regaining his original unity with God, re-descends to the 
world for serving humanity. Some make only the first two Journeys. That 
is, they become so wrapt up in God that they do not return to the world 
again. These are enraptured, intoxicated saints. Some, again, make all the 
three Journeys, and return to the world after being united with God. 
These, and not the former, are ‘Perfect Men” in the proper sense of the term, 
fora Perfect Man has an ethical function to discharge in the service of 
mankind. They return to sobriety after intoxication. 

Corresponding to these three Journeys, there are three modes or stages 
of experience, as propounded by Ibnu’l Farid :—(1) Normal experience, 
falled “Sobriety” when a maa is conscious of himself as distinct from God. 


1. See Section 18- Pp. 80ff 
2, Cf. Shabisteri’s “Gulshan-i-Raz’ Pp. 32, 34 etc, 
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(2) Abnormal experience called ‘Intoxication’, when the enraptured saint 
annihilates himself in God, and is not conscious of any distinction between 
himself and God. (3) Supra-normal experience, called “Sobriety of union”, 
when the saint returns to sobriety after intoxication, yet feels himself united 
with God. Here he is conscious of himself as one with God, yet distinct 
from Him; and of God as immanent in him, yet transcendent, so that a 
personal relation is possible with Him. This supreme state is a very rare one, 
In most cases, after a fit of intoxication, the saint returns to normal consclous- 
ness. But ina few cases, the saint may return to sobriety, but not to the 
normal experience of difference or “‘first sobriety”, but to the supernormal 
experience of union or “‘second sobriety”. 


(iv) Vedanta View. | | 
(a) Advaita View. : 


The Advaita or Monistic School admits the possibility of Jivan-Mukti ; 
or Salvation here and now. According to this view, Salvation is a matter of 
knowledge,—not merely theoretical, external book-knowledge, but direct, 
internal realisation. When such a supreme realisation dawns on the aspirer 
after Salvation, he can, at once, distinguish between the real self in him and 
the mind-body complex, and is no longer affected by the mental and physical 
states and the consequent pains and sufferings. | 


(b) Vis istadvaita View, etc. 


The Monotheistic Schools of Ramanuja, Nimbarka, Madhva, Vallabha, 
Baladeva and others, however, do not admit Jivan-Mukti. According to thems 
so long as the soul is associated with a physical body and lives in a physical 
world, it cannot but be affected by physical conditions and the trials and 
tribulations, consequent thereon. The full development of the soul, ia which . 
Salvation consists, is never possible here and now, when the soul is seemingly — 
associated with a gross, material body. So they admit only Videlor Mies 
Salvation after death.’ 


_(c) Gaudiya Vaisnava View. 


The Gaudiya Vaignava School generally ad mits both J ivan-Mukti and 
Videha- Mukti. In the Srimad-Bhagavata-Puran1, the state of Salvation is 
said to be as follows :— 

~ 17 (2. 10. 6. ). 
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Here the term “‘2t-44]-&qq”’ has been explained by Sridharsvamin and 
Sri Jiva Gosvamin as :-— 
* =" = r 
“ofaqaseaed ea carte” ( atracearat ) | 
Cofaarseartaareane |” ( atstt ) | 
That is, according to this School, Mukti or Salvation means that a 
person gets rid of his inherent ignorance, as wellas of his narrow sense of 
egdity and the false sense of independence and remainsin his own real 
nature or Svarapa. Now, this remaining in his own nature amounts toa 
realisation or direct perception of his own self or the Supreme Self, whose 
part itis, just as a ray isa part of the sun. As Srijiva says :— 
‘aatm saqkafata BSTaaet Sati * * & Bed aT 
‘ | | ‘ e 4 . we Pie 
qa Wardtaaaa | ceaaaaat qa za a ca fe staal oats fer 
Seq: |” 7 
Such a direct vision of God alone leads to Salvation. This school takes 


its stand on the following celebrated passage from the Bhagavata-Puranay 
which is but an almost verbatim repetition of a text in the Mundaka Upa- 


nigad (2. 2. 8. ):— 


‘faa gaatakgad asa | 
Slat ae HAY StS TaeAAeaC W” (1. 2. 21.) 
Here the word “eva” or “only” implies that the vision of God is the only way 
to Salvation. , 
Now, such a vision is possible only throtgh the grace of God ; and if 
God so pleases, He may reveal Himself to His devotee even in this world, and 
he may, thus, be blessed with a direct vision of the Lord even here and now, 
and be free even inthe present body, in the present world. As Srijiva 
says in his **Priti-Samdarbha :— 
- n. = 
cay ( arent, ) I CARA A AT CATAL, FT TA RTCA 
a) aaa Read, A FT Wears 
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That is, according to Srijiva, the devotee may attain Salvation here and 
now, or afterwards, according to the way he worships God. He who attains 
Salvation in the present body, is blessed with a direct vision of God here and 
now; and he who is free RISE wEnCe attains God in Vaikuntha or world of 


Brahman. 
(v) General Comparisen between Indian ‘ina Islamic Views: 
Perfect Man and Jivanmukta. 


(a) There is a general agreement between the views of Orthodox 
Islam and Moderate Stfism, on the one hand, and the Monotheistic Schools 
of Vedanta, on the other, as regards the impossibility of Jivan-mukti, 
Hence, all these Schools propound only Videha-Mukti. 

(b) There also seems to exist a similar agreement between the 
Advaita Vedanta View of Jivan-Mukta and the Sufi View of Perfect Man.’ 
But really speaking, the Advaita View of Jivan-Mukti is quite distinct from 
the Sufi View of Salvation here and now. First, in Sufism, the Perfect Man 
has a cosmological importance, being, as he is, the first emanation of God 
and the arche-type of the universe. But the Jivan-mukta has no such 
significance at all. In the Vedanta, no such inter-mixture is found betwee 
cosmological and spiritual matters. The Jivan-mukta is, no doubt, the 
spiritual leader of the world; but he is never the stuff or type of the 





physical world.—Prakrti alone is such a stuff. More especially; the 


Jivan-Mukta of Advaita Vedanta realises the utter falsity of the universe 
as such—to him creation itself is Mithya, Maya, illusory through and througl 
Hence, he himself cannot be the stuff and type of sucha universe. The 
stuff of sucha universe is Maya or Avidya, not the Jivan-Mukta. But io 
Sufism, an inter-mixture is found between cosmical aud spiritual matters. For, 
according to it, the Perfect Man who is the highest and the last from thé spiti- 
tual standpoint—the attainment of Perfect Manhood being the goal of ethical 





life —is at the same time both the first and the last from the cosmic standpoint— 


as the Perfect Man is both the beginning and the end of evolution. 
Secondly, although the Perfect Man is the full manifestation of God, 
yet he himself is not God, but is different from Him. As Jili says, the 
Perfect Man realises himself as both different and non-different from God. 
But the Jivan-Mukta of Advaita-Vada is not a mere manifestation of Brahman, 
but is himself Brahman. He realises his absolute identity with Brahmao 
and hence says. “I am Brahman”, (Mahanar. 5. 10.) “All this, verily, is 
Brahman.” (Chand. Up. 3. 14.1.) Just as, there is no distinction whatsoever 
between the ether inside a pot (Ghatakasa) and the ether all around 
varied so there 1 is no distinction between the Jivan-Mukta and Brahman. 
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Thirdly, acccording to Stifism, even the Perfect Man is a servant and 
worshipper of God, wholly under His control and dependent on Him. The 
eternal relation between the Perfect Man and God is that between the 
worshipper and the worshipped. But as the Jivan-Mukta himself is 
Brahman, no question of worshipping here arises at all,—this question 
arises only when there is a difference between the worshipper and the 
worshipped. 

Fourthly, the Perfect Man realises his oneness with God in a state 
of intense emotion and rapture when knowledge is obliterated, but intoxication 
reigns supreme and although he, unlike the intoxicated saint, returns 
to sobriety after intoxication’, yet at that stage, the realisation of 
identity with God disappears, giving place, as pointed out above, only to a 
realisation of identity-in-difference. But the realisation on the part of 
the Jivan-Mukta of his absolute oneness with Brahman is purely intellec- 
tual, not at all emotional,—it is not a temporary state of intoxication, but 
a Permanent state of direct realisation. 


Wifthly, when the Perfect Man realises his oneness with God, he is 
totally oblivious of the world and during that state, he is not in a 
position to preach anything to others, before he turns to the state of 
sobriety. But the Jivan-Mukia is always calm and quiet, serving as an 
example to others. 


Thus, there is a vast difference between S§tifi Perfect Man and 
Advaita-Vedanta Jivan-Mukta. Of course, both are equally ethical 
and Spiritual guides of mankind, yet here too, the Perfect Man is a 
guide of Religion, the Jivan-Mukta of Knowledge. To the former, 
eternal worship of God is the summum bonum of life; to the latter, 
realisation of identity with Brahman. Ordinary religious _ practices, 
like adoration and the like, have no final place in the —— of 
Advaita-Vedanta. 


The Jaina, Bauddha and Samkbya Systems of Indian Philosophy, too, 
admit Jivan. Mukti. But the Jaina, and the Samkhya Systems in general are 
atheistic, Buddhism agnostic. The Jaina state of Mukti is one of four-fold 


Perfections ; perfect knowledge, perfect faith, perfect power and perfect bliss. 


The Bauddha Mukti is a state of perfect wisdom and equanimity ; it cannot be 
properly described in ordinary terms, but this much is sure that it is not a 
state of ordinary pleasure or pain. The Samkhya state of Mukti is 
negative one of eternal absenc? of suffering, and not a positive one 
of bliss. 
—s Ct Three-fold Journey of the Mystic. P. 109, 

16 | 
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(vi) Dara Shikuh’s View 
The statement of Dara in his “Samudra-sangama” regarding the 
three kinds of Mukti is, however, altogether wrong. According to the 
Indian view, the three kinds of Mukti or Salvation are as follows :— 


Mukti 
Baddha-mukti Nitya-mukti 


| ar 
Jivyan-mukti : Videha-mukti 


The ‘Baddha-mukias’ are those who are subject to bondage and then 
are free. That is, they come to be seemingly associated with physical bodies 
and are born in the physical world, according to their past karmas; and 
then through the different ‘sidhanas’, propounded by different Schools, they 
attain salvation from the endless cycle of births and re-births, and are free. 
The ‘Nitya-muktas’, on the other hand, are eternally free and are not subject 
to transmigratory existence and its miseries, are never in contact with 
matter, but ever abide in supreme bliss, in direct communion with God 
Himself. 

In a sense, of course, according to the Indian view, all souls (Jivas) are 
Nitya-mukta or eternally free. For, even when a soul is apparently associated 
with a physical body and born in a physical world, being thus, subject to 
all mundane miseries, it never actually becomes ‘baddha’ or fettered, ib 
never actually becomes associated with matter, and never actually comes to 
feel mundane miseries (although such words haye tobe often used for 
describing the states of Bondage and Salvation). What happens is this : 
Through its own ignorance (Avidya or Ajnana) it thinks as if it had se 
associated with matter and subject to the pains and sufferings | C ponbhcnk (EE 
thereon—through its own ignorance, it fails to realise its own, rea ye My 
unconnected and unaffected by matter. So, when through real knowledge 











or upalabdhi, it again realises its real nature, it does not become! ' Free, ‘but 


only realises its real ever-free nature. Hence, the words ‘becomes subject to 
bondage’, ‘becomes free’, often used here, are really misnomers and used only 
for the sake of convenience—for, there can really be no ‘becoming’ here. 
Suppose, the sun is covered by a piece of dark cioud and cannot, thusy be 
seen for sometime ; and then, when the cloud is no more, the sun shines 
again in its full glory. Here, it cannot be said that the sun comes to 
sige for some time and then comes to re-appear. For, as evident, there is 
“disappearing 





ae g or ‘re-appearing’ here, but only ‘veiling’, the real —— 
whoa? ‘Seen Or not, being there all the time. In the very Sains. ae 
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the pure, non-physical self is there always, unchanged and unaffected, 
whether we see or realise if in its real nature or not. But, durine 
the state of Bondage, the veil of ignorance prevents us from skhaag 
its real nature as existence, consciousness and bliss in 
essence (Saccidinanda)—but that does not imply that the self, 
during that. period, actually becomes fettered (Baddha) and ceases 
to be the above. In this sense, all souls are ever-free. 


‘Still, Indian philosophers have distinguished, as noted above, 
between ‘Baddha-mukta’ and ‘Nitya-mukta’ souls, the distinction being 
that the former are subject to ignorance or Avidya which prevents 
them, for some time, from realising their real nature, the latter not. 


Now, here Dara Shikth fails to realise this distinction between 
the ‘Baddha-mukias’ and the ‘Nitya-muktas’. Moreover, his conceptions 
of the three kinds of Muktas—Jivan-mukta, Videha-mukta and Nitya-mukta 
are also totally wrong. Thus— 

(1) When Dara Shikih says, as stated above, that a “Jivan-mukta’ 
perceives everything as identical with God, he is right, provided ‘God’ 
here means the Absolute of Philosophy and not God of Religion. Bat 
when he goes on to say that a Jivan-mukta sees the whole world as 
the body of God and then describes in details, the different parts of 
the world as different limbs of God, he is totally wrong. Amongst the 
Vedanta Schools, the Advaita School (Monistic School) of Samkara alone 
recognizes Jivan-mukti (leaving apart the Gaudiya Vaignava School 
of a different outlook.) But according to the Advaita School, as well-known, 
the world is ‘Mithyg? ie. though appearing to be true from the 
eupirical ( Vyavaharika) standpoint, it is ultimately negated from the 
transcendental (paramarthika) standpoint. Accordingly, to a J ivan-mukiay 
Brahman is by no means identical with the Jagat (world), rather the 
Jagat is identical with, or negated in, Brahman, Brahman alone being 
real. Hence toa Jivan-mukta, the sun and the moon, the mountains and the 
rivers, the day and the night etc. by no means appear as the different parts 











of the body of Brahman. Oa the contrary, the whole universe appears to ad 
oo in essence (Brahma-svaripa)—pure ae Oe: SOO ees 
I88 (Saccidananda-svartipa). There is a vast an Importans Gulerence 

| a and that of it as 


between the realisation of the universe as Brahma-svarupe 
the body of God. As a matter of facts an Sethian 
hever even speak of the ‘body’ of Brahman. 

(ii) Dara Shikith’s conception of : 
Wrong. Amongst the Vedanta Schools, Videha-mukti 


Vedantist would 


Videha-mukti too, is totally 
is recognised by the 
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Monotheistic Schools, led by Ramanuja, Nimbarka, Madhava, Vallabha ete 
But, first, Videha~muktt is not Sarva-mukti oF universal salvation. 
Videhaemukti means salvation after death. According to the above 
School, no real salvation is possible during one’s life-time, when an individual 
possesses a physical body and remains in the physical world. Hence, after 
death, when he gets rid of the physical body, he is not re-born on earth any 
more, and remains in Brahman eternally. But this is an individual affair 
depending on the efforts of different individuals separately. Hence 
when a particular individual is free, that does not imply that all others too, 
are the same. In fact, Sarva-mukii or salvation for all at the same 
time is pot recognized by Indian Philosophy. 

Secondly, according to Dara-Shikih, all are free after Maha- 
pratlaya or Universal Dissolution, when Heaven and Hell, too, being 
destroyed, the pious workers and sinners residing therein respectively, 
go to Vaizuntha and become one with God. This is totally wrong. 
Maha-pralayx has nothing to d> with Mukti of any kind, according 
tothe Indian view. During Maha-pralaya, all things remain merged in 
the Creator, losing separate individuality or names and forms (na@ma-rapa); 
during Srsti ora new creation, they are evolved again from the Creator 
to assume new names and forms according to the past karmas of the 
souls (jivas). So, a mere Maha-pralaya, a mere destruction of Heaven 
and Hell cannot make the souls free. 

According to Dara Shikuh’s View, when during Maha-pralaya Heaven 
and Hell are destroyed, souls residing therein, having no longer any place 
_to reside in, are per force taken to God’s abode, the only place which is not 
destroyed. But this is never the Indian view, according to which, salvation 
has to be won, and cannot be got as a gift. Hence, when an individual is 
fit to be free, he attains Videha-mukti after death, even when there is no 
Maha-pralaya, and when he is not fit to be free, he is re-bora on = even 
after Maha-pralaya. 

Thirdly, according to the Videha-mukti-vadins, the free soul is 
identical with God, yet different from Him (bheda-bheda.vida). The 
Monotheist Vedantists, as natural, always insist on an eternal relationship 
of the worshipper and the worshipped between the soul and God. Hence 
; according fo them, even a free soul is different from God, retaining its owD 
individuality and personality. ; | 


(iii) According to Dara Shikuh, Nitya-muktas reside eternally io 
Paradise. But, as pointed out above, this, too, is totally wrong, 
Paradise = and Salvation (Mokga), are two entirely different things’. 

: | ‘See P, 90, . ee | J =< 
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Section 21: The Day and Night of God. 


In this Section, the figurative account of the Day and Night of the 
Creator, corresponding to Creation and Dissolution of the universe, is given, 
and the vast length of such a Day or a Night, covering each millions of 
human years, referred to. 

In the Quran, eg., it is said:—“A Day in the sight of thy Lord, is 
like a thousand years of your rockoning’, (XXII, 47) 

“In the end, will (all affairs) go up to Him on a Day the space 
whereof will be (as) a thousand year of your reckoning.” (XXXII. 5.) 

In this respect, there is a general agreement between Indian and 
Islamic Views. The real significance of this figurative account has already 
been discussed above’. 

But in the Quran, there is no mention of the Night of God, 
corresponding to Pralaya, or Destruction of the universe, in Indian 
Philosophy. On the contrary, it is implied that God is ever-active and 
never rests, so that there is no end to creation®, Even when the universe 
is rolled up like a scroll‘, Gcd is not idle, but brings forth a new universe 
immediately after. 


Section 22: The Eternity of the Cycle of Existence 


In this Section, it is said that Creation and Destruction are not two 
separate processes, one following the cther, and then ceasing for ever. On the 
contrary, just as day is followed by night, that again by day, that again 
by night and so on endlessly, so Creation is fol!owed by Dissolution, that 
again by Creation and so on endlessly, succeeding Creations being exact 
repetitions of the preceding ones. 

The cycle of births and re-births, creation and dissolution is a funda- 
mental conception in Indian Philosophy. But it would be wrong to say 
that the latter creations are exact repetitions of the former ones. For, God 
creates each new world according to the past Karmas of the individuals,°® 
and hence each new creation varies and is not the same as the 
Previous one. 

In the Quran, many passages seem to refer to new creations which 
are repetitions of the earlier ones, but some of these passages merely imply 

1, Yusuf Al’s Ed. 

2. See Section 17. P. 79. 

3. Yusuf Ali’s Ed. of Quran, XLI1?. P. 1290. (fn.)s XXIX. 20. P. 1033 (én.) 

4 Quran XXI—104. 

5+ See Section 18, P. 90. 





clearly the possibility of Resurrection’, and not the creation of a new 
universe after destruction. For example, compare the following :— 

“When we are reduced to bones and broken dust, should we really be 
raised up (to be) a new creation? See they not that God who created the 
heavens and the earth, has power to ereate the like of them (anew) ? 
(QaranX VII, 98—99)*, | 

‘Here new creation simply means that the dead are raised up, during 
Resurrection. just as they were before, to face Judgement from their Lord, 
and to be led to Heaven or Hell acccordingly. 

In many places, repetition of creation has been referred to :—*. . 

“See they not how God originates creation, then repeats it; truly that 
is easy for God” (XXIV. 19). 

But itis not at all clear whether all these too mean creations of new 
worlds after destruction, as propounded by Indian Philosophy, or merely 
raising up of the dead during Resurrection. In any case, as Islam does not 
accept the fundamental Law of Karma of Indian Philosophy, the Indim 
conception of the constant cycle of creation and dissolution can have no 
parallel in Islamic Philosophy. Here, creation or destruction, if any, 5 
due to God’s pleasure or displeasure, but there is no creation of the same 
individuals according to their past karmas, but of new ones. 

“If He is pleased, He could blot you out, and bring in a new creation. 
Nor is that (at all) difficult for God (Quran XXXY. 16—17)*. 

Thus, according to Islamic Philosophy, the dead who go to Heaven oF 
Hell do not return to earth any more, even if there be a new- creation. But 
according to Indian Philos»phy, as we hive seen*, the sane individuals 
repeatedly return to earth, according to their past Larmas, till they are free. 

Din-I-lahi and Samadra-Sangama 

-“Din-I-Ilahi’s the celebrated religion, promulgated by Emperor 
‘Akber in 1582, has, however; no written treatis: of its own. It is 
omni not explicitly based on any detailed, com»aritive study of the 
different religious systems in which Akber was interested at that = 
viz. Islam, Hinduism, Buddhism, Jainism. Sikhism, Zorvast? : 
Jewish Faith, and Christianity. Of course, it is well-known that Alkbar, . 
with. his very liberal outlook and unsatiable thirst for truth, #00k sod 
a etl cae ae pte a 
See Section 18, P. 81. ; - “F 
C. f. also XIII. 5, X. 4. * 


Quaran X. i tae 64, XXIX, 19—20, XXI, 104, 


Yussuf Ali’s Ed, : > 
P. 90, > —~- 
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Din-I-Ilabi and Samudra-Sangama iis 


special pains to learn from the learned men, saints and sages of 
different religious creeds, the fundamentals of those systems. But no 
written record has been left by Akber himself as to the way in 
which he compared the philosophical principles of all those different 
religious systems of the world, noting their similarities as well as 
differences, and finally evaluted them as to their worth and acceptability. 
The “Din-I-llahi’ is rather an indication of Akber’s evaluation of the 
fundamental ethical maxims cf all those various religious systems. 
After all ethically all the great religious systems of the world are one 
and the same: it is philosophically that they seem to be _ poles 
asunder. Accordingly, to show the similarities between these systems from 
the philosophical standpoint is a far more difficult task than to prove 
them to be ethically alike. Thus, the great “Din-I-[lahi” of Akber, 
the Great, was but a Moral Re-armament Movement, a Universal 
Ethical System accepted by all the religious systems as their very 
foundation and life-blood—rather than a mew Synthetic Religion or 
Philosophy, duc to the conglomeration of the different religious and 
philosophical systems of the world. In fact, the fundamental principles 
of “Din-I-[lahi” consists in ten great ethical virtues : viz,— 


Liberality, forgiveness, abstinence, non-violence, wisdom, strength 
gentleness, brotherliness, attachment to God and union with God.* 


Thus, whatever be his own inner convictions, Akber, wh? 
combined in himself the rare virtues of « devoted mystic and a prudent 
politician, never took upon himself the academically arduous, as well 5S 
politically dangerous task of preaching a new Synthetic Religion, based on a 
Synthetic Philosophy. Even this modest attempt on his part to promulgate 
a Universal Ethics,—not even a Synthetic one, there being no question 
of synthesis in the case of universally accepted maxims—earned him the 
ill-fame of an apostate, though politically he was strong enough to withstand 
both actual revolts against his suzerainty, as well as, calumnies against 
his good name. 


Bat, half a century later, Akber’s great-grand-son Dara-Shikah took one 
bold step farther by undertaking a thorough comparative study of Islam and 
Hinduism : the religious systems of the ruler and the ruled. And what is 
more, he also attempted 40 work out a synthesis between these two by 
bringing to light what he took to be their fundamental underlying similarities 
in the midst of all apparent, extraneots dissimilarities. What is most laudable, 
here is that, even in the midst of far worse political situation, even with : nr 

1. The Din -I- I lahi, by Dn ML. Roy chowdbury. 2nd Ed. Pp 178—79 
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less academical opportunities for learning and discussion, Dara took 
upon himself this very difficult task of synthesis, from the purely 
Philosophical point of view, between two apparently divergent systems 
of Religion: Islam and Hinduism Whether there is really any real 
similarities between the two, whether there is any logical ground for such a 
synthesis, harmony, or mutual adjustment between the two—is, after all, not 
the real point at issue here ; for, theories can be discussed, established and 
refuted eternally. But what is more important here is the spirit behind. 
Dara, a pigmy as compared with his veritable giant of a great-grand-father, 
without an iota of his power and personality, was yet bold and ambitious 
enough to attempt what has never been done before in the whole history of 
thought, viz. the synthesis between two religious systems of Islam and 
Hinduism which were generally taken to be not only different from, but also 
opposed to, each other so much so, that the destruction of the latter by the 
former was also considered desirable by many of the ruling class then. It is 
true that even Dara did not wish or think it fit to preach a new Indo-Islamic 
Syathetic Religion or Philosophy amongst the masses—he meant his work only 
for the enlightened among the two communities. But still, the very fact that 
he went to the length of writing two treatises, one in Persian and the other 
in Sanskrit, on the topic, shows his liberalism, strength of mind and boldness 
of spirit to no mean extent. Very happy indeed was his choice of the name: 
“Majma-ul-Bahrain”, “Samudra-sangama”: “The mingling of Two Oceans. 
The mingling of the hearts of Hindus and Muslims in love and fraternity, 
or the cultural inter-mixture of two intrinsically related communities, 
is what these works really aim at. From this standpoint, the 
“Samudra-sangama” shines indeed as a unique, peerless gem on the 


edifice of time. f 
Epilogue 


What can we make of this incomparable work on Indo-Islamic 
Philosophy ? Probably, it was not accepted with good grace either by the 
Muslim Mullahs or by the Hindu Pandits of those days. But apart from its 
practical value, as mentioned above, in bridging the cultural gulf between 
the two major communities of India, it also has a unique worth from the 
purely academic point of view. One amazes at the length and depth of the 
philosophical knowledge of a Prince, born and brought up in the midst of 
the infinite grandeur of a Moghul Court. In some places, no doubt Dart 
has failed to give a right interpretetion of the Indian Doctrines and : 
these haye been noted in loco, But onthe whole, he does give u3 * 
clear, combined picture of the main tenents of Hinduism and Islam. 
He has also been able to bring to light, with considerable success, some real , 
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points of similarities between the two, specially between Indian View 
and Sifism, regarding the nature and attributes of God, soul and matter, 
their inter-relation, the state of Salvation, meditation and the rest. 
Dissimilarities between. the two are also there, such as those regarding 
the Law of Karma, Transmigration of the Soul, Inearnation, Eternity of the 
Soul and soon. But while not insisting on a too close similarity between 
Hinduism and Islam from every point of view, we cannot also countenance 
the labelling by a foreigner of such comparative and synthetic studies 
as “purely artificial endeayours.”! There can never be any question of 
artificiality when any act is preceded by deep understanding and sincere 
appreciation, as in the cases of both Akbar and Dara. It is also not 
artificial by any means to try to work out a synthesis between two great 
philosophical systems, which, though different, are never so opposed to 
each other as to possess no common points at all. After all, belief in one 
Fundamental Truth, which is also Supreme’ Beauty and Perfect Goodness 
atthe same time, is cdmmon to all systems, worth the name, in the world. 
Ifthis alone be brought to light, that is gain enough for the whole man- 
kind, torn asunder by the spike of ignorance and bigotry, hatred and 
selfishness. If we believe in one Supreme God of loye and bliss, then 
we must also belieye in the fundamental brotherhood of man. The former 
philosophical theory of Unity of God is inevitably followed by the 
latter ethical theory of Fraternity of Men. Dara in especially emphasising 
the first, and Akbar the second, cannot be accused of either artificiality 
or apostasy, 

Tt would also be equally and manifesty wrong to characterise 
Dara’s work as “poor in spirit and largely verbal’, lacking “deep in- 
sight and great spirituality.”’? It is true that for a Sufi ora mystic of 
Dara’s type, the “Samudra-sangama” is written in too prosaic a style. 
But it ust be remembered that this is a purely philosophical treatise— 
hot a religious or mystical one. Specially, being a point-to-point comparison 
between two systems, it has, of necessity, to be, to some extent, 
textual, and also contain mere matter-of-fact statements. But all these never 
Prove the absence of “‘deep insizht and great spirituality’, or “the presence 
Poornes3 of spirit and mere verbosity”, as alleged above. On the contrary, the 
Seep insight and Wisdom of the anthor, his wide knowledge of the Holy Books 

lL Johan Van . Se : 








oe Manen, the then General Secretary of Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
ries Foreward to “Mahjma-ul-Bahrain” says: ‘On the contrary, the purely artificial indivi-. 
ual endeavours of an Akber and a Dara Shikah to introduce Hindu thoughts and 
Speculations into Persian Literature have remained almost completely isolated and sterile.”’ 

& Op. Cit: “Ie is rot that this Mingling of Two Oceans proves to be a book 
* Geep insight or great spirituality. On the conttary, it sees poor in spirit, and 
largely verbal’’, a as wen 
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of Hinduism and Islam, his correct acquaintance with the philosophical 


terminology of both—are manifest at every step. It is true that the 
“Qomudra-sangama” is not an ecstatic work, involving sudden flights 
of imagination or sudden dawning of the truth. It is also not a 


philosophic work of logical perfection or originality. It is not 


really meant to be such. But as a unique, comparative study, it must — 


pe given a supreme place of honour in the history of beth Sanskrit 
and Persian Literature. This saintly Prince, this ascetic minded 
heir to the throne of the great Moghuls, this supremely culture-boving, 
broad-minded, would-be Emperor of Hindusthan fittingly says in one 
of his inspiring verses :-— 

“Kingship is easy. 

Make thyself familiar with the ways of asceticism. 

(For) if a drop esn be the Ocean, 

Why should it (then) be the pearl ?” 

Such a person alone is competent to call forth two Oceans to mingle 
in hig immortal “Mingling of two O06ceans”, the ‘“Samudra-sangama”. 
His drops have indeed become cceans, brighter, purer and dearer than 
pearls of the best order. 





1, The Mahjme-ul-Bahrain, R. A. S. B, Ed. P, 19. 
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INTRODUCTION 
He is manifest everywhere, He manifests everything, He ts the 
beginning, He is the end, there is nothing besides Him.? 


Quatrain 

“He is (our) neighbour, He lives with (us), He walks with (us); 
He, verily is everything. 

He is present everywhere—in the rags of a poor man as well as in 
the silken garments of a King. 

In the assembly, He appears to be different (from us), (but) in 
secret, (His) non-difference (from us) becomes manifest’’.” 
| * * 2 +s He is all.’** 

I bow down, innumerable times, (to the Prophet Muhammad),— 
the tevealer of ‘Supreme Light (or God), the cause of the creation of 
the world, the most perfect among our Prophets, who was favoured 
and honoured by God Himself. Similarly, (I bow down, innumerable 
times) to the holiest members of his family, as well as to lus greater 
fepresentatives or messengers. 

Now speaks Muhammad Dara Shikah, the Fakir, devoid cf earthly 
attachments and free from all griefs. Having, first, known thus the 
Truth of all truths, having determined the true meaning of the doctrine 
1 Some introductory lines and one verse in the original Persian version 
are omitted here. | 

2 The word “Samsadi” (“In the assembly”) may mean two things here De 

(1) In learned gatherings, through logical discussions and reasonings, God 
may appear to be totally distinct from us. But when we meditate on Him 
in secret, we come to realise Him as non-different from us-—we fee} ‘ourseives. to 
be one with God. 

(ii) In the manifest world’ ot from the worldly point of view, God may 
appear to be different from us etc. : ‘Z 

3° Sanskrit Text corrupt, The third and fourth lines ae. gsi 
version are as follows : —“In. the conclave on high and the secret. chamber 


below. By God, He is all, and, verily, by God, He is all” (Asiatic Society, Ed.). 


4 This is one of the verses from Jami the great Sufi poet, with the last 
two lines changed. Ia the Persian version, the last two lines are the same. 
[See Fo (3) above]. —> | 
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of Idealistic Monism,? having enjoyed the great favour of God; then 
only have I at last undertaken this investigation, so that at the -end, 
I may fully ascertain the real views of the Vedic scholars, who have 
attained perfection, who have definitely ascertained (the Truth) and 
who have flourished from time immemorial. Ihad repeated . meetings 
and discourses with some great Vedic scholars, specially with (my) 
great preceptor Babalal,? who is intelligence in essence and knowledge 
incarnate, who has attained the highest perfection in meditation, 
knowledge, good sense, comprehension of God and peace. But I did 
not find any difference, whatsoever, except verbal, in the way in which 
(the Hindu and Muslim saints) sought to attain the Truth. 

Hence, I made these two (Hinduism and Islam) harmonious with 
each other. Then, I made a collection of the substances of several 
useful texts which should certainly be known by those who are 
entitled to know the Truth. This is the mingling of the two 
oceans of the views of these two kinds of knowers (viz. Hindu and 
Islamic). Hence, this is given the name: “The Mingling Of Two 
Oceans” (Samudra-Saiigamab). 2c 

Truly, the injunction of the great and the good is that it is . 
absolutely essential to discuss the truth of all religious treatises in a 
spirit of perfect good will. Now, one who has proper discrimination — 
and knowledge, knows very well how laborious is the task of 
ascertaining the Truth completely. There is no doubt that wise and | 
intelligent persons will derive immense happiness from this (book), 
but not narrow-minded men who insist on a fundamental diflerence 
(between Hinduism and Islam), Having ascertained the real meaning 
of the Truth according to my own intuition and realisation, 1am beginn- 
ing this (work) for the benefit of my own relations. But I do not 

] 





1 Ekatma-vada; or the doctrine that the Universal Soul or the Absolute 
alone 1 is real. This refers to the Monistic Doctrine of the Sifis. 
2 Dara Shikith had a great respect for Baba Lal, also called Lala Dayala, 
Lala Svamin, Laladasa, a famous Hindu saint of the Punjab. Daras pe +. 
with Baba Lal on Hindu Religion were recorded by his (Dara’s) Private. secretar 
Chandra Bhan in the form of a work called ‘Mukalima-i-Dara Shikih wa Babs 
Lal’’ (See P, 3), 


3 Persian name : Sassi a-ul-Babarain”’, 
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think it necessary for me to enlighten those ignorant people who 
entertain a different view. Another great man Khwaja Ahrar,’ of 
pure mind, instructed (me) thus: ‘If IT ever come to know even of an 
atheist, who is preaching the Truth in pleasant words, I would go to 
him, even though he resides in a legendary place, and hear him, learn 
from him, and plead with him’’, From God alone do I derive my 
strength, God alone is my help. 


Section 1 
THE ELEMENTS (ANASIR) 
1. Ihe Process of Creation. 

Now, the exposition the «Anasira,’? also called the “Bhatas” 
(elements). Know that the elements ate five in number. These are 
the inherent causes® of all the objects that are conceived. Of these, 
the first is called Unsur-a-azama;’ the second, Bada; the third, 
Atasa; the fourth, Aba; the fifth, Soka. These are called, respectively, 
Akiasa, (ether), Vayx (air), Tejas (fre), Jala (water) and Prehivi (earth) 
by the Hindu sages. | : 


(i) The Ether 

Of these, the Ether is said to be of three kinds viz. Bhatakasa, 
Cittakasa and Cidakasa.® 

That which pervades all bhitas or elements is the Bhatakasa; that 
which pervades the whole universe is the Cittakasa; that which 
petvades all things and is present everywhere is the Cidakasa; and 
this last one is uncreated or eternal, because in none of the sections 
of the Veda or of our own treaties, has it been proved that it is 


1 A famous mystie of Samarkand. 
2 This is a Persian word: “Andsir’. | 7 
3. Samavayi-karana, cE. the Vaiéesika Doctrine of three-fold cause, VIZ. 

Inherent (Samavayin), Non-inherent (Asamavayin) and Efficient (Nimitta) 
E.G. the threads are the Inherent, their mutual conjunction, the Non-inherent; 
and the weaver, the Efficient Causes of a piece of cloth, we 

4 These are Persian Words -—Unsur-i-A'zam (the great element), 
Bad etc. See P. 127. = 

5 See Pp. 127, 138, Section 20(i). See also P. 34. 
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created and destroyed; and also because, this does not stand to 

reason.’ 

From the Cidakasa, first a substance called ‘‘Ishk’’* is produced. 

: This 1s called «“Maya’’ by the Vedic sages. The great Prophet has 

£3. thus expressed the saying of God*: “I remained in a hidden form, 

esl ae then I desired to be known, and so created the world.’’ From the 


=e: Maya*, the individual soul (the Great Soul or Rubi-Azam) arises a4 
ss which, they say, is nothing but the soul of the Prophet, Muhammad, > 












: This is called «‘Hiranyagarbha’* by the Vedic sages. Figuratively, 7 
—* ad this is also called ““Ama’’ (Darkness)° a 
3 (ii) The Air | = ~4 
: Them the explanation regarding Air. They say that Ait 1s . 
peihige but the breath of God. Aiir atises as a form of breath. ; 
(iit) Phe Five. | 
Then, during His hidden or unmanifest state, the Pure Consctou- | 
sness (or God), holds that breath for the purpose of creation; and = 
- thence, heat emerges. Hence, Fire arises from Air. ¥ 23 
: Sean (iv) The Water Biec 
Poe Then, when that breath becomes cool, Water arises from Fire. As ; 
a Air and Fire being subtle cannot be perceived, while Water being 
<= SAS gross, is perceptible, —some hold that Water originates first. : | 
a ) —. 
a ee ~ 4 See P. ro, Also cf. Pp. 14, 16, 19, 20, 21, 28. - =a 
: = F 2 This fis a Persian Word “ISbk? meaning “Love”, But in Indian *: 
=4 Philosophy, “Maya” does not mean “Love” (See P. 12) 
3 The quotation in the text refers to a famous Tradition, accepted by, a 


= be _ Sufis in general, (See P. 14) 
SS 4 See Pp. 17-18. F 
— —— 5 Ct. Svetasvatara. Upanisad 3-4, 4.12. = & - = 
= “fwd saat ga” Sea 
oe “He who brought forth Nene in the bin sock 6. RgVeda = 
= =: ,  Eaznr. See P. 131, Fo. 3, P. 135 Fn. 1, P_ 140 Fn. 3, P. 141 Fn. 1- a = 
= — =. also Pp, 17-18. | = 3 
= ss 6 See Pp. 17-18. 
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(v) The Earth, 


After Water, the Earth (originates). This Earth is like the cream 
of Water, just as when a fire is lit under the milk, the milk becomes 
cream. Thus, the vapour of the infinite ocean becomes the sky, and 


the cream, the earth?, 


2. The Process of Dissolution 
During the great dissolution, these elements dissolve one into the 
other in the reverse order. Thus, first Earth is dissolved into Water. 
Then, Water being dried up by Fire, is dissolved into it, Then, Fire, 
being extinguished by Air, is dissolved into = After thar, Air, 
together with the substance called ““Unsura ajam’”* (Ether), is dissolved 
into the “Cidakasa”*. In our Scripture, it has been said: 

“All things are destroyed, except the Cidakasa which is like the 
face of the Supreme Brahman”*, In another place of our Scripture, 
ithas been said: ‘All the objects of the world are destroyed, only 
the Supreme Brahman’s face consisting of the Rajas, and Tamas, 
remains eternal’’.® 

In both ees sections which propound the destruction of all things, 
there is a reference to the ‘‘face’’, and that purports to prove that the — 
CidakaSa is eternal, If there were no mention of the word “face” 
here, then ic might have been thought that all things are totally 
annihilated in the Supreme Brahman. Hence, the reference to the 
“Face” © is for the sake of proving the eternity of the Cidakas. 
constitutes the subtle body of the Supreme Consciousness (or God). 


= FI 


On the other hand, the Hindu sages use the word. ‘ evi’ of 





t cf. Brah. Up. 1.2.2. ‘ayy ay Begs Wt sala qaerad 's. 
“Water, verily, was brightness. That which was the froth of the water 
became solidified. That became the carth”. 

2 See P. 125. Fn. 4. 

3 See Pp. 125, 138. See also P. 34. 

4 Quran XXVIII, 88 “Everything shall perish, except His Face” 

5. Quran LV. 26 “AH on the earth shallpass away. But the Face of 
Thy Lord shall abide, resplendent with majesty and glory’’. See P. 9. 

6 Here, however the word “Face” seems to be more appropriate int its 
iteral sense and does not seem to mean “ether”. 
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“Goddess” with reference to Earth, as all objects originate from 1t; 
again, are dissolved into it. Hence, in our Scripture, it has been 
said: ‘From that Earth, we have created you; again, to that Earth, I 


shall send you; then, again, shall [ bring you forth from the Earth,’”? 


Section 2 
THE SENSE-ORGANS (HAWAS) 
(1) Creation of the Sense-organ. 


Next, the sense-organs are five in number, viz. (1) Samma, (2) 
Dhiyika, (3) Basira, (4) Samidha, (5) Lamisa*. The names given to 
them by the Hindu sages are: Gbrana (Nose), Rasana (Tongue), 
Tvak (Skin), Chaksa (Eye) and Srotra (Ear). Their objects are 
(x) Masiimaim, (2) Majukha, (3) Munsar (4) Malmis, (5) Masamua’, 
called Gandha (Smell), Rasa (Taste), Sparsa (Touch), Rapa (Colour) and 
Sabda (Sound). 

Each of these sense-organs arises, respectively, from a particular 
element. Thus, the sense of smell springs from Earth, as Smell is 
found in no other element, except the Earth; and as Nose alone can 
smell earthly objects. 

The sense of taste arises from Water, as Tongue alone can taste 
Water. 

The sense of sight arises from Fire, as Eye alone can see Colour. 

The. sense of touch arises from Air, as Skin can touch things 
through ic. : 

The sense of hearing springs from Bhatakabe (Ether), as Ear 
alone can hear sounds through it. 


(2) Meditation on Sound 
Through hearing the sound, not produced by ane: ; its 


r Quran. Sura XX. 55. “From it have wé ceed you, and into it will 
we return you, and out of it will we bring you fort’: a second time.” — 


2 These are Persian words: Shamma, Dhbaika, Basira, Sass, ec 
3 Persian words. 


4 Anabata-sabda or Om. See under. Section 8, P. 137. See ate 
Pp. 34-36, 125. 
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saints and sages clearly grasp the mystery of the Cidakasa, for, 
besides these, none can know it. This kind of Sound-Meditation 
is practised in common by our saints and sages as well, | 
This kind of Meditation is described by our Idealistic Monists* 
(ic. the S#fis) as a form of constant hearing; and that very thing is 


called ““Dhvani’’ (Sound) by (Hindu) saints and sages, 


(3) The Internal Organs 

The internal organs are five in number. (1) Khyala, (2) Muta- 
Sarippa, (3) Hafija, (4) Vabimabi, (5) Simusrarak?. According to 
(Hindu) saints and sages, these are four in number viz, Manas (Mind), 
Buddbi (Intellect), Citta (Empirical Self) and Abamkara (Ego). The 
fifth, viz. Antabkarana (Internal, Organ), is said to be an aggregate of 
these four. Of these, Adanas has two functions, viz. desire and 
aversion, the first leading to action, the second to the absence of that. 
The second is Buddbi, and Buddhi grasps an object either correctly 
or incorrectly. The Citta has a single characteristic, and that is called 
Vrtti, This characteristic is like its legs, as, through its help, the 
Citta can move about hither and thither. The Citta is the courier 
of the mind, and its function is to run about in all directions. So, 
it is incapable of discriminating between the true and the false. ~The 
fourth internal organ is dbamkara, the witness of such apprehensions 
as: ‘I am doing this’ and so on’. 

t The Sufis are the Mystics of Islam. The Islam is a Monotheistic, and 
as such, a dualistic system. According to it, the eternal relation between man 
and God is that between the worshipper and the worshipped, servant and 
Master, Hence, man can never be identified with God. But the Sufs 
Prepound not only Monotheism, but also Monism. According to them, 
generally, God, the Universal Soul, is the sole Reality, and the goal of man is 
to realise its essential oneness with God. ae 

2 These are Persian words: Mutakhayy ila (Imaginary), Mushtarak 
(Common), Hafiza (Retentive),» Wabima (Fancying), and Mutafakkira (Con- 
templative). | | , 

3 cf, e.g. Vedanta-ratna-manjusa by Purusottamacarya of the Nimbarka 
School of Vedanta. The account given there is as follows: — 

From the Sactvika-abamkara also called Vaikirika, arics the Antabkarcna, 
having four Vrtcis or modes, viz, Manas, Buddbi, Citta, and Ahamkara, It is 
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The Abamkara is a product of the Supreme Soul threugh its 
association with Maya." 

This Abamkara 1s of three kinds, viz. Sattvika, Kajasa and Tamasa. 
Of these, the Sattvika is of the nature of knowledge and the best of 
all. This is nothing but the Supreme Soul’s sense of egoity, viz. ‘All, 
verily, am I’,?_ This is the Universal, inherent in all particular objects, 
and all-pervading. As has been said in our Scripture: « Alabomma 
Hobikulli Sainnasabit’’. Ic means as follows: «A knower or one who 
is endowed with consciousness becomes undoubtedly all-pervasive. * 
“Finvala-abbal Valakbiru Vijjabiru Valavatin’. It means as follows: —= 
“That alone is the beginning, that alene is the end, that alone 1s 
manifest, that alone is hidden,*. 

The Rajasa Abamkara isthe middle one, Ic is of the form of an 
apprehension on the part of (the Supreme Soul) when it has assumed 
the form of the individul soul (Jiva), viz. ‘lam other than the body as 
well as the clement. I have no connection with the elements.” As 
has been said in our Scripture: “There is nothing analogous to Him” 
“God has all his desires fulfilled. due to the manifestation of the 
world’’.® | 


The Tamasa Abamkéra 1s the worst of all. It springs from Avidya. 


the cause of bondage when it is connected with and engrossed in worldly 
objects, like sights and sounds etc., but leads to salvation when discarding 


worldly objects, it devotes itself wholly to the thought of the Lord. There are 
two kinds of Manas, pute and impure, the former full of worldly desires, the 


latter free from these. -The Buddbi is the instrument for discerning OF under- 
standing (Bodhana). The Citta is the cause of reflection (Cintanam), The 
Ahamkara is the cause of the sense of egoity in the body etc. ; 


1 c&. Advaita-vedinta view. | = 


2 This is a mis-statement. There 1s no manifestation of Abamkara Ob 


aigey, se She‘care of God. Abamkara is an empirical something, belonging 
fees ee mpthicig $4 do with the Pararmatman, Isvara or Brabmai. | 
3 Quran Sura XLIL 54.+ “Doth He not encompass all things 2), 
4 Quran Sura LVIL 3: “He is the First and the Last, the Seen and te 
‘Hidden, and He knoweth all.” . B. 
5 ‘Quarn Sura XLII. 9. : “Nothing is a likeness to Him”. es 
6 Quran Sura 6. 133. “Thy Lord is self-sufficient”, (Yusuf Alls Ed 
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‘Avidya4 means imagining the pure Brahman to be a worshipper’. This 
is the worst of all, being very lowly and limited. 

Intellect (Buddhi), through ignorance, commits mistakes, and 
with an eye to his gross, physical existence only, a man_ speaks out in 
such a way thit the unity of “I” (soul) and «Thou (God) is thrown 
overboard. 

In our Scripture, it has been said: ‘Say O Supremely Perfect One! 
This exists, there 1s no Reality except this, 1 ama mortal, I am like 
you’*, It has been said by Vasistha also that desiring to assume a 
limited form, Pure Consciousness immediately assumed the form 
of the Great Soul®, Then, for assuming a more limited form, it took 
the form of Abamkara. Afcer that, again, it assumed the limited 
form of Mahat. Then, through a desire, it became the Manas, It 
is also designated by the term Prakrti, Through desire on its patt, 
from the Manas, there arose the five organs of knowledge, viz. 
Ghrana (Nose), Rasana (Tongue), Chaks#, (Eye), Tvak (Skin) and 
Srotra (Ear). From that desire, there arose also the five organs of 
action, viz. Vak (Speech), Pani (Hand), Pada (Foor), Payu (Anns) 
and Upastha (Generative Organ). From that desire, there arose also 
all external and internal limbs or parts. The aggregate of these is 

t cf, Advaita-Vedanta View. According the Advaita-Vedantists, the 
distinction between the worshipped and the worshipper is possible only at the 
Vyavabarika or empirical stage, but at the Paramarthika stage, it disappears 


when the Jiva or soul realises its fundamental oneness with Brahman. But 


still, even according to the Advaita School, this theistic stage of devotion and 
meditation is not due to Tamasa Abamkara, but to the preponderance of the 
Sattva element in the soul. In fact, the statements made here, regarding the 
three kinds of Abamkara are all wrong. According to the Samkbya view of 
the process of evolution, which is generally accepted by other Schools no less 
(includitig Advaita-Vedanta), the Sittvika Abamkara produces the eleven 
organs—five organs of knowledge, five organs of action and mind; the Tamasika 
Abamkara produces the five Tan-matras or subtle, unmixed essences; while the 
Rijasika Abamkara, being the active element, helps both in the production of 
their appropriate effects. ‘ ge eae 

2 Quran Sura XVII. r1o.; “In sooth, I am only a man like you". 

3 Herc the word “Paramatman” or the Great Soul, does not mean God, 
but Hiranyagarbha.. In the Persian version, it stands for Ruh-i-Azam or the 
Soul of Mahammad. (See P. 126 Fa.5, P.135 Fat, P. 140 Fn.3, P. 141 Fo. 1), 
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called the “Sarira” (Body). Having thus created all these, the Sup- 


reme Soul, the great-grandtather’ of all things, binds Himself by these, 


just as a silk-worm, wraps itself up in the threads made from its own 
spittle”. Thus, having created the world, He entered into it, just 


as a seed, having produced a tree from itself, then enters into it. 
Thus, first, everything lay hidden in (God) who 1s of the form Con- 
sciousness. Now, He Himself lies hidden in the world which has been 


manifested (from Him). 


Section 3 
MEDITATION (ASHGHAL) 
Now, (the nature of) Dhyana (Meditation) 1s being ascertained, 
Although, various kinds of (Meditation), all involving a total top pies 
of breathing, have been spoken of by the perfect souls, yet “Ajapa 


1 That is, all objects are due to the five great elements; these great clem- 
ents are, finally due to Prakrti, the Primal Matter; and Prakrti is due to God, 
being His Acit-Sakti. In this sense, God is the great-grand-tather all objects. 

Here, the Samkhya order evolution, generally accepted by the Vedanta no 
less, has not been accepted in toto. (See P. 26.) But really there is no parallel 
of this theory in Islam See P. 25. 

2 In the Upanisads, the simile of a spider and its web is found and this is 
accepted by the Vedanta. cf. Mundaka Up. 1. 1.7. 

aaaafe: aq wea T aar sears arvated | 
qa: Fa: FSU BUMalaifa qaisaua araadia faqq 

“As a spider emits and draws in (its thread), as herbs arise on the earth, 
as hairs on the head and the body (spring forth) from a man—so th: whole 
universe arises from the Imperishable’”’, 

The idea is that, just as a spider creates the web out of itself, yet itself 
remains untransformed and unchanged, so Brahman creates the universe 
out of Himself, yet Himself undergoes no changes whatsoever. This is the 
peculiar Parin@ma-Vada doctrine of the Vedanta, viz. that Brahman is trans- 
formed into the form of the world, yet Himself remains untransformed and 
unchanged. cf, Br. Su, 2.1.26-31. According to Orthodox Islam, of course 
God, is not immanent in the world. (See P. 10), 

3 The Mantra or Farmula -called “Hansa 2 consisting only. of a number 


of inhalations and exhalations. According to some authorities, the word ‘Hansa’ . 


is resolvable into the words ““Aham Sah”, meaning “I am He”. Thus, it means 
a kind of Unity.-Mantra, depicting the identity between Soul and God, 
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is said to be the best of all, as it is naturally possible always on the 
part of all living beings, during the waking state, as well as during 
the state of dream. It has been said in our Scripture: 

“There is no such thing that does not meditate on God always. 
But, you do not know of this’.2_ This refers to the ““Ajapa”’ medita- 
tion. There are two words to be uttered here. Thus, when the 
breath goes upward,” the word “Sa” (He) 1s realised; and when it 
comes downward,” the word “‘Aham’’ (I[)—its meaning being: ‘He is 
I’, Our Idealistic Monists (the Sufis), too realised “Ha Allah” (He is 
Allah or God) through breath control. When the breath goes upward, 
‘Hu’ «(he) is realised, when it comes out, Allah” (God) is realised.* 


Section 4 
THE ATTRIBUTES OF GOD (SIFAT-l-ALLAH TAALA) 


Next, God's attributes are being explained. According to the 
Idealistic Monists (the Sifts), God has a two-fold attribute viz. 
Jalala (Majesty) and Jamala (Beauty). The whole universe was 
projected out of these two qualities. The (Hindu) sages, on the 
other hand, speak of three divine attributes. Hence, He is said to 
have three <‘gunas’’ (attributes), viz. Sattva, Rajas and Tamas’ Our 
sages (the Siifis) include the Sattva-guna, the sustainer, in the Jamala 
(Beauty), corresponding to the Rajas*; and so they speaix of two attri- 


t Quarn XVII, 46.; ‘‘Neither is there aught which doth not celebrate His 
praise ; but their utterances of praise ye understand not” 

2 That is, with the incoming breath, “He” or God j is realised, 

3 That is, with the outgoing breath, “I’’ or soul is realised. 

4 Here thee is a confuion, Just above it has been said that with the 
incoming breath, ‘‘He’* or God is realised, while with the outgoing breath, “I” 
or soul is realised. But now it is said that with the incoming breath, “He” 
or soul is realised, and with the outgoing breath, “Allab”’ is realised. The latter 
is the correct statement, as in the Persian version, it is stated in both the 
cases that with the incoming breath. the soul, and with: the outgoing breath. 
God are realised respectively. | 

5 This is a wrong statement. See P. 45. 

6 Jamala or Beauty properly falls under Sattva-guna isd not Rojas. 
‘See P. 39 where it is identified with Sattva-guna. However, here beth Sattva 
and Rajas are included under Jamila (See Section 4: Pp. 35tf.). 
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butes only (instead of three, as done by the Hindu sages). These 
three gunas are interdependent in their functions. Their presiding 
deities are of a three-fold form. They are: Brahma, Visnu, and 
MaheSa. Our sages (the Sufis) also speak of Jibrail, Mikail and 
Israfilt Jibrail is the presiding angel of creation, Mikail of sustenance, 
and Israfil of destruction. The three elements. viz. Water, Fire and 
Air, ate connected with these, Thus, Water is connected with 
Jibrail, Fire with Mikail, and Air with Israfil. And, these three are 
manifested in all things. 

Thus, Brahma, of the from of water, is present in the Tongue; 
hence, he manifests the words of God, and is the source of the power 
of speech. Visnu, of the form of Fire, is present in the Eye; hence he 
manifests light and is the source of the power of sight. Mahesa, of the 
form of Air, is present in the Nose, and is the cause of the two kinds 
of conch-blowing, i.e. of two kinds of breath (breathing in and out), 
When these come to an end, all living beings are destroyed. These 
three Divine gunas (attributes) are the causes of creation, sustenance 
and destruction. The manifesting agents of these gunas are also 
Brabma, Visnii, and Mahesa, These gunas are manifested in all 
objects. First, there is origin, then subsistence for some time, and then 
destruction. The above three forms (of God) have respectively, three 
Saktis or _ powers, viz. Sarasvati, Laksmi, and Parvati. Sarasvati, 
endowed with Rajas guna, is connected with Brahma; Parvati, endowed 


with Tamas guna, with Mabesa; Laksmi, endowed with Sattva guna, 


with Visnn. - 
Section 5 
THE SOUL (RUH) 


Now, the nature of Atman (the Soul), called ‘Ruba’ is to be- 
determined. (There are two kinds of souls, viz.) “‘Raba-jujai”’ and 


Ruba-Kulla. The (Hindu) sages call these two ‘‘Jivatthan” (indi- 
vidual soul) and “Paramatman”’ (Supreme Soul}. Pure consciousness 


is limited by both gross and subtle limiting adjuncts (upadbi). When 


it is lintited by a subtle limiting Me Has it is called “Riba” ot or 


—— 


t These are Persian words. Jibrail, Mikajl, Israfil. ~ a 
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‘Atman” (soul). When it is limited by a gross limiting adjunct, 
it is called *‘Deba’’ (Body). 

Now, Pure, Consciousness, being limited by the first linneing 
agent, assumes the form of Rub-i-Azam (Supreme Soul)". All the 
souls are included in it. It is this Supreme Soul (Paramdatman) that is 
called “Rubakalla’’. The manifold waves are like the soul of a body.” 
The aggregate of all the waves is denoted by the term «Supreme Soul”’ 
(Paramatman), while the pute and clear water is like the Pure 


Consciousness’. 


t] 


Section G6 
THE VITAL-BREATHS (BAD) 


Now, the nature of the Vital-breath (Prima) is being ascertained. 
ft is nothing but a kind of ait, moving about inside the entire body. 
As it remains in five places, it has fye different names. These names 
ate: Prana, Apana, Samana, Udana and Vyana. That which moves 
about from the nostril to rhe toes of the feet is Prana, breath is a form 
or modification of this. That which moves about from the buttocks to 
the generative organs is Apana, That which moves about in between 
the navel and the heart is Samana. That which moves about from the 


throat to the aperture ‘a the crown of the head, is Udana. That 


which remains pervading the skin in the whole bédy both inside and 


outside, is Vyana. 


1 This refers to Hiranyagarbha. (See P. 126 Fu. 5. P. 131 Fa. 3, 
P, 140 Fn. 3. P. 141 Fn. 1) | 

2 Here the relation between water and its waves has been likened to that 
between body and soul (cf, Persian version too). But that is wrong. Properly, 
the relation between water and its waves is like that between soul and its 
body and the reverse. According to the Monistic School of the “Vedanta — 
(Samkara), Brabman is like water, while the Jivas ot individual souls are like 
waves. | According to the Monotheistic School of the Vedanta (Ramanuja 
and others) Brahman is the soul, while the Jiva-Jagat, individual souls and 
matter, are His body. | sig | 

3 Here the Monistic School of the Vedanta (Adyaitavada of the Samkara) 


is meant, 


it 
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Section 7 
THE FOUR WORLDS (AWALIM-I-ARBA’A) 

Now, the four worlds are being determined, In these worlds, 
undoubtedly, all living beings move about. According to -some 
Idealistic Monists (the S#fis), these worlds are four in number,’ viz. 
“Nasita’’, *‘Malakata,”’ “Jabarata’ and “Labuta’. Some speak of 
five worlds, taking ‘*Alamamisala’’ as the fifth one. Some, again, 
include ‘‘dlamamisala” in “Malakita,” and speak of four worlds 
only. The (Hindu) sages speak of these as four states, viz. Jagrat 
(waking), Svapna, (dreaming), Susupti (deep dreamless sleep) and 
Turiya (salvation). 

(1) Of these, Jagrat, similar to “Nastia”? (or the Human World), 
is a wotld of wakefulness and clear manifestation. 

(2) “Suapna,” similar to ‘“Malakata”’ (or the Invisible World), 
is a world of souls and dreams. | 

(3) Then, “Swsapti,” similar to “Jibsrata’”’ (or the Highest 
World’, 1s a world in which the images of the above two worlds, 
as well as the distinction of “Thou” and “I” disappear, whether one 
sits with eyes closed or open. Many persons of both the commu- 
nities, who are averse to both the worlds, but are ignorant of the third 
world, were enlightened and instructed by the excellent spiritual 
pteceptor, Junaid? of pure mind thus: ‘Realisation of one’s oneness 
with God (Tasaww#f) consists in sitting for a moment without any 
effort’. | jon! Tae 

Another great man’ asked: ‘What does “without any effort” 
mean?’ He (Junaid) replied: *(It means) attaining without seeking, 


t These are Persian words:—Ndasat (The Human world), Malakae (the 


Invisible world or the world of Angles), Jabarat (the Highest world and world — 


of Powers), Labat (the Divine world), “Alam-i-mithal (the world of similitudes). 

2 Abul Kasim al-Junaid (d. 909 AD.) was a famous Persian Sufi who 
recorded and systematised the teachings of Dbu’l Nun-Misri, and these were 
preached by Junaid’s pupil Ash-Shibli of Kurasan. Junaid was a great theoso~ 
phist of his age, but he tried to reconcile Sufism with the Orthodox Islam, 
preferring the “path of sobriety” to that of “intoxication”. See Section 12 
(Trans.). 

3 Shaikh-ul-Islam Muhamoiad al-Ansari, according to the Persian versions 
a famous Saf. 
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and beholding without seeing....... Hence, ‘sitting for a moment’ 
means that the images of the two worlds of wakefulness and dreams 
do not, at that moment, enter into the mind (of the beholder). 

As has been said in the Dialogue between Mahadeva and Parvati 
in the treatise on the knowledge of Brahman : — 

“Whose glance is steady without any perceiving, whose breath 1s 
steady without any retention, whose mind 1s steady without any 
support—he alone is a Yogin, he is a preceptor, he ts venerable’’.? 

The same thing has been said by our sages of pure mind as well, 
thus: “If you desire to attain Him, then do not seek for a moment. 
If you desire to know Him, then do not know for a moment. For, if 
you search for Him secretly, you will be far away from (His) 
manifestation; and if you search for Him openly, you will be far away 
from His secrets. Hence, intelligently coming out of the secret and 
the open, both the hidden and the manifested forms, sleep happily, 
with your legs well-stretched, seeking protection in Him (only)’”? 

(4) Then “Turiya” is similar to “Labuta” (or tbe World of 
Divinity). This is of the form of Pure Consciousness, and is an all- 
pervading cover for the above three worlds. If a devotee gradually 
journeys from Jagrat (waking-state) to ‘“‘Svapna” (dream-state), thence 
to “Susupti” (state of deep, dteamless sleep), and thence finally to 
“Turiya’’, (salvation)—then he indeed advances more and more towards 
perfection and the mortal becomes imniortal®. The (Hindu) ages call 
the Truth of Truths, at this stage, ‘Nirguna’ (free from attributes 
or Gunas: Sattua, Rajas and Tamas). If He then descends from the 
stage of “Turiya” to that of “Susupti’’, thence to that of “Svapna”, 
thence to that of Jagrat”’, then the immoral is oes mortal". 


| Section S 
THE SOUND (AWAZ). 
ae, the as mene of Sound. Sabda or ae Siprte from 


= Mee found in the Persian ork, 
2 aay teas to the Persian work, this is a verse by. ie great Saf 


Maulana Rimi. 


3 _ This is the ascent of man to God. (See Pp, 24. 60) 
4 This is the descent of God to the world See: Op. cit. 
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the breath of the Supreme Soul who uttered the word ‘Om’ or ‘Kam 
at the time of creation}, 

This Sound is designated as “Sarasvati’ by the (Hindu) sages. 
All sounds, audible or verbal, arise from this. 

‘The Whole world reverberates His melodious voice 
Who has heard such a spacious sound?” 

According to (Hindu) sages, Sound (N&da) is of three kinds: 

(r) Anahata (not struck), meaning that such a sound is_ eternal. 
The Idealistic Monists (the Si#fis) hold that such a sound is beyond 
all limits, and.the best of all kinds of Japas or mutterings. This 
Sound is without any beginning and leads to the perception of the 
Cidakaéa*. Hence, this sound is not audible to any one but the 
great saints of both communities. 

(2) The second is Abata (struck). The Abata sound arises thro- 
ugh the striking of one thing against another without the utterance 
of any words {as done in the frst case). | 

(3) The third consists in words, arising through an effort to 
utter words. As has been said: | | 

“Sound is said to be of two kinds: Ahata and Anabata. OF 
these, the sages worship the Anéhata sound. This brings about 
salvation through the rate taught by the spiritual preceptor, but 
not worldly enjoyment’”® 

Sound consisting in ae ‘utterance of words is connected with 
Sarasvati. From it originates, among us, the noble name ‘/smaajama *. 
This the (Hindu) sages call «*‘Vedamukha” (the mouth of the Vedas). 
| This means that He has a three-fold attribute of being a creator, a 
preserver and a destroyer. 

“Om’* is said to consist in ‘Akara’, ‘Ukdra’ and ‘Makara’ and 
these three are manifested (in creation, preservation and destruction 


t According to the Quiarn, creation is due to God’s will, expressed by 
the word ‘Kun’ or ‘Be’. cf, Sura ll. 110.: “The originator of the Heavens 
and the earth, when He decrees a matter, He only says to it: ‘Be’! and it is,” 

2 See Pp. 125, 127, Section 20{i). See also Pp. 34-36. 

3 Not found in the Persian work. 

4 Ism-i-Azam, the Great Name, or one of the ninety-nine names of God, 

5 See Pp, 34-36. See also Fn. 2 above. 
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respectively). Although this name (Om) has two letters, yet its 


peculiar form is unity. Here the marks of the four elements of Water, . 


Fire, Air and Ether, as well as of Pure Consciousness are manifested. 


Section 9 
THE LIGHT. (NOR) | 

Now the explanation of the Light or Nar (of God). This is of 
three kinds: (i) When it is manifested through the Tamas Gina, also 
called «Jalala’” (Majesty), it is of che colour of the sun, gold or fire. 
(ii) When it is manifested through the Sattva Gina, also called 
“Jamala’” (Beauty), it is of the colour of the moon, silver or water* 
(iii) Thirdly, there is a Light of Essence, devoid of all Ginas: which 
is manifested to no one except the saints and sages in reference to 
whom it has been said in our Scripture: ‘*The Self-luminous Being 
intimates His own Path to whom He pleases’’*. 

The Light appears at a time when a man sleeps, or remains with 
eyes closed, but does not see with the eyes, does not hear with the 
ears, does not speak with the tongue, does not smell with the nose, 
does not touch with the skin—but performs all these functions, in 
sleep, by only one faculty. Hence, then there is no need for him of 
external sense-orgat s, lights and lamps; and then the senses of smell, 
taste, sight, touch and hearing become merged in one—this is called 
the Light of Brahman. O my friend | reflect on what I have said, for, 
it is a matter to be reflected on by men of sharp intellect. The Prophet 
has> said in praise of this kind of reflection: ‘tA moment's en- 
gagement in meditation is better than the devotion of a whole yeat”’ 
(Hadith). 

This is the Light of the Essence of Pure Consciousness (Brahman). 
As has been said in our Scripture; ‘*The Supreme God is the Light 


of the Heavens and the earth’”. The (Hindu) sages describe this 


Light as effulgent in essence, eternally manifest and self-manifest. 
The sense is that, He Himself manifests Himself eternally, whether 


1 See. Section 4, P. 133% 


2 Quran Sura XXIV. 35.: “God guides to His own Light whom He 


ple ases”, | 
3 Quran XXIV 35: “God is the Light of the Heavens and the earth”. 
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that is seen in the world or not. Just as some Idealistic Monists (the 
_ Safis) hold that Light is the very form or essence (of God) and not 
only His attribnte, so the (Hindu) sages also hold that Effulgence is 
the very form or essence (of Brahman) and not merely Hits attribute’. 
As has been said in our Scripture: “The Pure Brahman is the Light 
of the Heavens and the earth. That Light is like a lamp inside a 
glass jar, placed on a window-sill. The glass-jar_ shines like a brightly 
shining star. This lamp has been lit by the oil of the fruit of an 
ligudi Tree which is neither to the east, nor to the west. The 
beautiful oil of Ingudi gives light nearby without any contact with 
fire—light upon light. The Supreme God intimates His own Path and 
Light to. whom He pleases*. 

What [, having no interest in worldly enjoyment, have under- 
stood regarding the matter, is as follows : — 

The «‘window-sill’”’ or (‘niche’) (in the above text) stands for the 
manifest universe; the “lamp” for the Light of God, the ‘‘glass-jar” 
for the human soul. This ‘‘glass-jar”, analogous to the human soul, 
shines like a star. As the “lamp” shines, so the “glass-jar” appears to 
be like ir. The phrase: The lamp bas been lit’’ (in the above text) 
suggests ‘the Light of God, the Pure Consciousness’. The beautiful 
Tree stands for God, the Pure Consciousness, who being all-pervasive, 
is neither to the east, nor to the west. ‘‘The oil of the Ingudi Tree’ 
is like the Great Soul (Hiranyagarbha)*- That oil is very fine and 
very transparent. Hence‘ it itself shines by itself and requires no 
lightening up (by fire). Basiti,* the preceptor of the Idealsstic 
Monists (the Sifis), taught, in praise of the soul, that the ‘glass-jar” 
of the soul shines (by itself) in the same manner as a_ perfect scholar 

t See Pp. 60-63. | 

2 Quran XXIV 55: “God is the Light of the Heavens and the earth. 
His light 1s like a miche in which there is a lamp—the lamp encased in glass — 
the glass, as it were, a glistening star. From a blessed tree is it lighted. the olive, 
neither of the East nor of the West, whose oil would well-nigh shine out, 
even though fire touched it not. It is light upon, Bat God sei et whom 
He will to His Light’’. 

3 See. P. 126 Fn. 5, P. 131 Fre 3,'P. 135 Fn, t, Oi Bi I. | 

4 Ustad Aba Bakr Wasiti ( Muhammad Musa), a psp lena of of Junayd 
and Nuri. 
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(who remembers his past acquisitions in a previous life) needs no 
purification by fire or Vedic studies (in the present life). This 
““glass-jar’’, on account of its supreme potency, itself shines nearby 
by itself. The “light of oil”, together with the Light of Pure 
Consciousness (Brahman), 1s ‘‘Light upon Light’. This means that on 
account of its transparency and effulgence, it is “Light upon Light”. 
This kind of “Light upon Light” cannot be seen by any one so long as 
He (God) does not direct him to the Path by the Light of His Unity. 

Thus, the main purport (of the above text) is that the Pure 
Brahman, through His own Light, is manifest in fine veils or curtains, 
there being no veil of darkness among these, concealing Him. Thus, 
the Light of Pure Brahman (the Light of Essence) 1s manifest in the 
veil of the Great Soul (Hiranyagarbha)’; the Great Soul, in the veil of 
the Soul (Rub); the Soul, in’ the! veil of the Body—in exactly the 
same manner in which ‘the lamp with oil” is manifest within the 
cover of the ‘‘glass-jar’’, and the “glass-jar”” within the cover of the 
“window-sill”’, All these, through manifesting the Light of God 
(the Light of Essence), lead to the ‘Light upon Light’. 


t Here the word “Paramatman” (the Great soul) does not mean God or 
Brahman, but Hiranyagarbba, the Collective Soul (Samasti), from which the 
Individual Souls (Vyasti) proceed. In the Persian work, this stands for 
Rubi-azam or the Soul of Muhammad (Sce P. 126 Fn. 5, P. 131 Fa, 3, P. 135 
Fn. 1, P. 140 Fn. 3, See also pp. 17-18.). 

2 Herer— 


~~ 


Window-sill or niche (Gavakasa)=world oz body. 
Glass-jar (Kacaghati) = Human soul. 
Lamp (Dipa)=God, the Pure Consctousness. 
liigudi-Tree (lfgudi-Vrksa)=God. 
Oil of tree (Imgudi-taila)= The Great Soul or Hiranyagarbba. 
The sense is as follows: | | 
Just as there is a glass-jar placed inside a niche, and a lamp placed inside 
that glass-jar, so the human soul ts placed inside the world and the body, and 
the Light of God is placed inside the human soul. Just as, the lamp being 
lit, the glass-jar inside which it has been placed is also lit, so God being self- 
luminous. the human soul inside which He abides also is also so. Hence, 
when the Light of God illumines the luminous human soul, there is “Light 7 
upon Light”. ; : , 
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Section 10 


THE VISION OF THE GOD (RUYAT) 

Now, a discussion is being undertaken regarding the Vision of 
God. 

Such a Vision of God is called ‘‘Saksatkara” (direct perception 
or realisation) by the (Hindu) sages. Know that such a Vision is 
possible either through the external eye, of through the internal 
eye. Those Prophets and Sages, whose minds have been purified by 
God Himself, have no doubt or dispute amongst themselves, with 
regard to such a Vision of God, whether that be in this or in the 
next world, whether that be by the external or by the internal eye. 
All those who believe in revealed works or Scriptures, all perfect 
Saints and Seers of all religious faiths, have a common faith in this 
respect—whether they are believers in the Quran, the Vedas, the Old 
Testament, or the New Testament. Those who disbelieve in such 
a Viston of God in their own paths, are indeed ignorant and blind. 
For, if God be omnipotent, how can He not have the power to 
manifest Himself and lead to His own perception? In this respect, 
the Sunnis have a right realisation. ) 

But, even if the Pure Consciousness, devoid of all attributes, be 
perceivable, then that would be manifestly contradictory. For, so long 
as the Pure, One, Subtle, Unlimited Being is not subject to limitations, 
or so long as His subtle coverings are not destroyed, no vision of 
Him is possible. Hence, there can never be such a perception. 

The view that God can be perceived only in the next, and not 
in this world, does not stand to reason. For, if He be omnipotent, 
then surely, He can manifest Himself and lead to His own perception 
in any manner, anywhere, and at any time. One who cannot 
perceive Him here (in this world), will find it very difficult to perceive 
Him there (in the next world) no less. As has been said in our 
Scripture : 

“One who despairs to have a Vision of God in chis world, will 
also despair to have such a Vision in the next world’’? 


1 Quran. XVI 74: “And who has been blind here, he shall De 
blind hereafter, and wander yet more from the Way”. 
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The Hukmamartajalas,s who do not admit the possibility of a 
Vision of God, are guilty of a great sin. Had they only denied the 
possibility of a vision of the Pure Being (see above), then their view 
could have some justification. But by denying all kinds of Vision 
of God, they have surely committed a great sin. For, the infinitely 
perfect Prophet and Sages have directly percerved God by their 
external eyes, and have also heard Hits words. If you admit chat 
His words can be heard anywhere, why should you not admit also 
that He can be perceived anywhere? Just as, one must have faith in 
God, Divinities, Revealed Books or Holy Scriptures, the Prophets, 
Great Dissolution, the Good and the Evil, and God's Holy Places or 
Places of Pilgrimage—so one must equally have faith in a Direct 
Vision of God, as, such a Vision is the ultimate end of all. 

Moreover, how can there be any inconsistency in the sayings of 
the Prophet? He was asked thus by our wise men*: ‘Has the 
Supreme Lord been perceived by your’ He replied: ‘Ic is Light that 
Tam perceiving’. This text has also been read thus: ‘It 1s Light, 
how can I perceive it’? But it is mot proper to hold that the 
Prophet was unable to perceive God. Further, the former interpreta- 
tion (of the above Tradition or Hadith), which we ourselves accept, 
refers to His complete beholding in the veil of Light; while the 
latter interpretation refers to His Pure self as Consciousness in. 
Essence (which cannot be perceived). Thus, these two readings and 
interpretations (of the above Tradition) are by no means mutually 
incdnsistent, but are true in a wonderful way—as, in the same 
Tradition (Hadith) two problems have been solved. As has been 
said in our Scripture: 


1 This refers to the Mutazila and Shia Schools. The Mutazila Sect was 
founded by Wasil ibn Ata. The Mutazilas hold that no vision of God 1s 
Possible, even in Heaven, through earthly eyes. The Shias are the followers 


of Ali. | ; - 
2 By his favourite wrfe Aisha, according to the Persian work ‘“Mazma- 
"ul-B ] : in’’. 


3 See above p. 141. | | : : ee 
4 viz, that (i) God can be petteived, (ii) but cannot be done so in His 
formless aspect of Pure Consciousness. (See above p. 141). 
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“On that day, faces will be happy, (for), perfectly contented, they 
will see their Lord.””* , 

This is a clear evidence with regard to the vision of God. Such 
a seeing, of course, refers to the limited aspect of God, as, the vision 
of only such an aspect is possible.* On the other hand, texts in some 
treatises, like the following, refer to the formless aspect of God*: 

“Eyes do not perceive Him. He perceives eyes—He 1s subtle, He 
is Omniscient*”’. 

It means as follows: Eyes cannot perceive Him, He being devoid 
of all attributes and forms; but He perceives all things, He is 
extremely subtle and formless. In the above text, we find the word 
‘He’ which implies that the Pure Consciousness cannot be perceived. 


Five Kinds of Vision of God 

The Vision of God is of five kinds. The first kind of Vision 
takes place during the state of dreaming by the mental eyes; the 
second, during the waking state by the ordinary, external eyes; the 
third, during the intermediate state between dreaming and waking 
states through the absence of Ahamkira or egoity of a special kind; 
the fourth is the Vision of God as limited in special ways; the 
fifth, is the Vision of Him as One in Essence in the midst of 
numerous, limited external and internal worlds. Such was the Vision 
of the Prophet, whose self had disappeared at that time and the 
perceiver and the perceived had become one. Then He came. to 
realise the oneness of the dreaming, waking and intermediate states. 
Moreover, his external and internal eyes became one. Such 1s the 


t Quran LXXV 22, 23; “On that day shall faces beam with light, out 
looking towards their Lord”. 

2 See above p. 141. 

3 Some texts hold that God can be perceived, others that He cannot be 
perceived. These two kinds of texts can be reconciled if we take the first 
as referring to the limited aspect of God (Saguna Brahman) and the second 
to the pure, formless aspect of God (Nirguna Brahman). 

4 Quran VI. 103: “No vision takgrh in Him, but He taketh in all vision, 
and He ts subtile, the All-informed”’. _ 
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state of perfect Vision (Ré#yat). Such a Vision is not confined to 
either this ot the next world, but is possible anywhere, at any time. 


Section 11 


THE NAMES OF GOD (ASMAI ALLAH TAALA) 

Now, God’s Names are being determined. God has infinite 
names, beyond all limits and boundaries. Inspired saints and pro- 
phets call the “Mdutluk Vabat’ or Pure consctousnesss ‘Void’, 
devoid of attributes, ‘‘Formless’’, ‘‘Sinless’’, ‘Existence, Consciousness 
and Bliss’, What we call “Allah’’ in our Scripture, they call “Om”. 
What we call ««Hu”, they call “He”. What we call ‘‘Alim”’, connec- 
ted with the word “‘Halama’’ (A/-Hak), which ts but a synonym of the 
word ‘‘Jhana” or Knowledge, “they call “Caitanya’’. For the name 
Haiyab”, they have the name ‘Nitya’ or Eternal; for “Kadara” 
(Kadira), ‘Samartha” ‘or Powerful; for meant “‘Svatantra’ ot 
Independent; for “Samiah” (Sami), ‘‘Srota z”’ ot Hearer; and ‘for 
Vasirah, ‘Drasta’ or Seer. Further, they designate ‘‘Firista’’ as 
“Devata’ or Deity, “Majahara Atama”’ (Mazhar-i-atam)’ as “Maha 
Avatara” or great incarnation. An incarnation. 1s nothing but a 
manifestion of the might and majesty of God in such a way as would 
not be possible in any other individual during that particular period, 

“Vabaya” (“Wahi” or Divine Revelation) i is called ‘A kasa-Vant" 
(or Heavenly voice). As the Prophet has said: ‘OF all the Heavenly 
Voices, the most difficult for me are those that are like the ringing 


of bells or the humming of bees’. As such a Voice comes from 





the Heaven, ic is call “Akasa-Vani . We call our Revealed Bo : 
“Quran”, the (Hindu) sages call theirs ‘Veda”. The Good among 
the Pisacas we call ‘Pari’, they call “Apsara” . The bad among 
them we call «‘Deosayati’’, they call ‘*Raksasa’. In the same manner, 
what we call «Admi”’, they call “Manusya™ (man). “What we call 


“Navi’’; they call “Siddba”™ (Prophet). What we call “Vali” » they 4 


call “Rsi” and “Isvara’ " (Saint and mee 


Al (Knowing), Al-Hak Teeth): Kadir (Powerful), Sami | j (Heart, 
‘es (Seer), Firistha (Angel), Mazhar-i-Atam (Perfect Pi etatniony: 


4 
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Section 12 
APOSTLESHIP AND SAINTSHIP (NUBUWWAT WA WILAYAT) 

Now a discussion regarding Apostleship and Saintship is being 
undertaken, 

Thete are three kinds of Apostles : First, one who has seen God 
either with the external, or with che internal eyes. Secondly, one 
who has heard the voice of God, either sound only (voice), or sound 
composed of words (speech). Thirdly, one who. has seen the Divini- 
ties (the Angels) and heard their voices. 

Again (from another standpoint), Apostleship and Saintship are 
of three kinds: First, those that-refer to the Nirguna or Pure and 
Unqualified aspect of God; secondly, those that refer to the Saguna 


or qualified aspect. of God; and thirdly, those that refer to both 


these aspects. : 

(i). The first kind of Apostleship, involving a realisation of ‘a 
Absolute, Pure and Unqualified (Nirguna) aspect of God, ts illustrated 
in the case of Rah (Noah). He realised the Pure and Unqualified 
aspect of the Ocean of Truth, (the Absolute), and instructed others 
regarding that very thing, But as his realisation referred to the 
Pure and Unqualified aspect of God, expect a few, others did not 
accept his views, and were, accordingly sunk in the ocean of desttuc- 
tion. In the same manner, the saints, averse to all earthly enjoyments, 
teach their own students this Pure and Unqualified aspect of God. 
But through their teaching, no one whatsoever attains knowledge or 
reaches the goal, On the contrary, while traversing the Path, they 
die in the middle of the way and thereby fail to reach God’, 

(ii) The second kind of Apostleship, involving a realisation of 
the Determined and Qualified (Saguna) aspect of God, 1s illustrated 


in the case of Musa (Moses). He saw God in the fire of the tree 


and heard His words from the clouds. Those who follow his P ach 


and emulate him, realise the qualified aspect of God, and being 


t Here the devotees or aspirers after salvation strive to realise only the 


Absolute in its Essence as Pure Consciousness only, devoid of all forms, 
attributes, and limitations. Naturally, such an abstract form of realisation 


is most difficult, and not suited to the capacity of each and every one, Hence, — 
this extreme Path is not recommended for ordinary people. 
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submerged in it, become idol-worshippers, Thus, they really violate 
the commands of God. Now-a-days, some perverse persons, who 
have (blindly) followed this (Path) to the end, live im this way by 
practising their own professions. Having no realisation at all of the 
Pure, Unqualified (Nirguna) aspect of God, but being submerged in 
the realisation of only the Qualified (Saguna) aspect of God, they 
indulge in seeing beautiful faces, hearing attracuve sounds, and 
playing and toying in an evil manner. In this way, they become 
subject to bondage. It is not at all proper to follow such persons’. 


Verses 
“The face that displaying its own beauty captures your heart, 
Time will soon take it away from your sight. | 
Hence, give your heart to One, 
Who has always remained with you in che past, 
As doing so now, and will continue to do so in future’ 


(iii) The third kind of Apostleship, involving a realisation of both 
the Pure and Unqualified, as well as the Determined and Qualified 
aspects (Saguna and Nirguna)? of God, is illustrated in the case of 
Muhammad. He unified together the Absolute and the Determined, 
the Unqualified and the Qualified, the Limitless and the Limited, the 
Formless and the Formed aspects of God. Hence, His Prophethood 
was of a full and perfect kind. As has been said in our Scripture ; 
“There is nothing like Him’’—this refers to His Absolute, Pure aspect, 
“He is a Hearer and a Seer’’—this refers to His Determined and 
Qualified aspect*. The Unification of these two aspects is of supreme 
worth, 


This is the highest perfection in Prophethood, che supreme 


t Here the devotees or aspirers after salvation seine apie “a ~ 
modified and qualified aspect of God as having forms, attributes, ae — 
tions. This being rather an easy process, they often fall ins adolatory meds 
other kinds of pleasure-huxing and mal-practices, and entirely forget about 
the Essence of God. Thus, this, too, is an extreme Path, to be avoided by “ps 

2 These are called: Tanzibi (Pure) and Tashbibi (Resembling) in Persian. 

3 Quran XLIL 9. “Nought is there like Him, the Hearer, the Beholder, 
He”. . ; = Fi es. 
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excellente of which is like the crown of all worlds, unparalleled, 
extended from the east to the west and spread over the whole world, 
The Apostleship, which involves a realisation of only the Absolute, and 
Unqualified (Nirgana) aspect of God, has no hope, as there isa 
Determined aspect of God, no less. In the very same manner, the 
Apostleship which involves a realisation of only the Determined and 
Qualified (Saguna) aspect of God, too, has no hope, as there 1s an 
Absolute aspect of God, no less) Thus the perfect form of Apostle- 
ship is that which involves a tealisation of both the Absolute and the 
Determined aspects of God, as has been recommended in the Vedas 
and the Upanisads. It has been also said in our Scriptutes: «FT ubal 
Abbal, Val Asit Vajabir Valvatin’* his means as follows : | 

He is the beginning, He is the end, He is manitest, He ts 
hidden, He is qualified, He 1s unqualified, He is limited, He is 
unlimited, He has forms, He is formless. He alone ts all this, there is 
nothing whatsoever besides Him. : 

Such an Apostleship can belong only to those who perfectly 
follow the above Path about whom it has been said In our 
Scripture : 

“You are the best amongst all sects, as you worship both the 
Absolute and the Determined aspects of God tn a unified mannet?.-- 

This refers to the apostles, who were contemporaries: and 
followers of the Prophet and honoured by God, flourishing at 
diferent times, as well as to the members of their families and 
their representattves, such. as, Abu Bakar*®, Umar’, U sman®, 


we 


t Quran, LVII. 3. “He is the First and the Last, the Seen and Hidden, 


and He knoweth all things”. £. 
2 Quran Ill. 106: “You are the best folk that hath been raised up into 


mankind’, 


3 Abu Bakar ‘Abdullah, the first. Orthodox Caliph, succeeded the — 


Prophet in 632 A.D. He died in 634 A.D. 


4 Umar b-al-Khattab, the second Orthodo» Caliph, succeeded Abu Bake | 


in. 634 A.D. He was assassinated in 644 A.D, = e3H 
s Uthman b. Affan, the third Orthodox Caliph, succeeded Umar in 644 


A.D. He was assassinated in 656 A.D, He married two of the daughters re 


Prophet, and was accordingly, called “the possessor of two lights’. wh 
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Ali?, Hasan? and Husain? as well as Daun Nun Misri,* Junaid®, 
Miran Muhadin Ibn Arabi®, the preceptor of the wise, and my 
Preceptor Miya Mirmullasah Miya Bari’, 


1 Alib. Abi Talib, the fourth Orthodox Caliph, succeeded Usman in 656 
AD. He died in 661 A.D. in the hands of Ibn-i-Muljam. He was a cousin 
and son-in-law of the Prophet, and is regarded by the the Shias as the only 
lawful Caliph after the Prophet. — +E 

2 Hasan, the eldest som of Ali and a grandson of the Prophet, succeeded 
Ali as Caliph in 661 A.D., but after six months abdicated in favour of Muawtya. 
He was poisoned by his wife Jada in 670 A.D. | 

3 Husain, the second son of Ali and a grandson of the Prophet, should 
have rightly succeeded Muawiya. Muawiya, however, nominated his son 
Yizid as his successor, and Yazid killed Hussain at Karbala in 682 A.D, This 
is mourned by the Muslims. specially Shias, during the Muharram for ten days, 

4 Dhun Nan Abul Faid Ibrahim-al-Misri, whose real name was Thawaban, 
was a famous Safi of Egypt. He died in 860 A.D. He was reputed to be a 
great scholar, a mystic having a direct com:nunion with God, an alchemist 
and a performer of miracles. He was regarded as a free thinker and was 
imprisioned on a charge of heresy, but later on released, | He was held in high 
esteem, and was enrolled as a saint after death. He was: one of \the first to give 
a systematic exposition of Sufism and the Sufis chemselvés regard him as the 
head of their Sect, as the Shaykh or teachet. jami sayss. “He is the head of 
his Sect; they all descend from and are related to him’. He gives a distinctive 
turn to Sufism first by his theory of the distinction between traditional or 
intellectual knowledge (‘ilm) and mystical knowledge of God (marifat); and 
secondly, by his theory of love of God (Mababbat) as the means to the latter. : 

»s Abul Kasim b. Muhammad b. al-Junaid al Kharraz  al-Kawrsi, also 
known as Sayyid-ut-ta ifa and Taus-ul-Ulama, a celebrated mystic of Bagdad, 
died in 910 A.D. His followers are called Junaidis. He recorded and syste- 
matised the teachings of Dhul-Nan-al-Misri, and these were preached by 
Junaid’s pupil Ash-Shibli of Kurasan. Junaid was the greatest theosophist 
of his age, but he tried to live according to the tenets of Orthodox Islam and 
reconcile the Law (Shariat) with the Truth (Haquiqat). (See p- 13- fn. 1). 

6 Shaikh Muhiuddin Ibn al Arabi was a famous Spanish’ Sufi, (1165- 
1240 A.D.), honoured as one of the greatest mystics of Islam, and given the 
title of “Grand Master”, The central point of his system is thesdacstme nag 
Perfect Man (Insin Kamil), the microcosm corresponding to ee aaa 
for whom the whole order of ‘creation has been designed. His chcory was 
ably propounded by the celebrated Safi Jil. : 


7 Mulla Shah Muhammad b. Mulla “Abd, commonly known as Mulla 


— 


oo ——— 
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Section 14 
THE QUARTERS (JIHAT) 

Now, the quarters are being determined. Our Idealist Monists 
(Sufis) speak of six quarters: east, west, north, south, up and down. 
The (Hindu) sages speak of ten quarters, According to them, between 
two pairs of the above, there is an intermediate quarter, viz. Agneyi, 
Nairiti, Vayavi, 1éani—thus, there are altogether ten quarters. Agneyt 
is between east and south; Nairiti between south and west; Vayavi 
between west and north; [sani between north and east. 


Section 15 
THE FIRMAMENTS (ASMANHA) 

Now the firmaments, also called Asman, are being determined. 
The (Hindu) sages speak of eight firmaments. Of these, seven are 
the paths traversed by the seven planets. These planets are called: 
Jubul, Mastari, Mitarikb, Samasa, Jubarai, Utarid and Kamara. The 
(Hindu) sages call them: Sani, Brbaspati, Mangala, Surya, Sukra, 
Budba and Candra. 

The firmament that is the repository of all the stars is the eighth 
firmament and this the wise call the ‘starry firmament’. As has been 
said in our Scripture : : “The firmaments as well as the earth abide in 
the Karst (Throne of God). 

The ninth firmament, the ‘Great Firmament’ (Mabakasa) has not 
been included above under the frmaments, as it is all-pervasive and 
covers up all the firmaments, earths and Kuréi°, 


— Shah or Lisamullah, was a disciple of the great saint Miyan Mir. He was 
held in high esteem by Dara, and he initiated Dard to the Kadiri Order in 
1639 A.D. — After the death of Miyan Mir, he returned to a monastery in 
Kasmir, built by Dara and his sister Jahan Ara. He died in 1661 A.D. 
He was the author of many famous works on Sufism. 
t Section 1 3. on “The Brahmanda”, as inclyded in the Persian ware : 

“Mazma-ul-Babrain” is not found here. 

2 Quran II. 256. “His Kurd (Throne) reacheth over the Heavens and 
earth. 

3 See P. 152 below. 
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Section !6 
THE WORLDS (ZAMIN) 

Now, the worlds are being investigated into. Lhe worlds are 
seven in number. These seven worlds are called seven petals, They 
are as follows: Atal, Vital, Sutala, Talatala, Mahbatala, Rasatala, 
Patala. According to our view also, there are seven worlds. 

As has been said in our Scripture: ‘Just as God created seven 


firmaments, so He created seven worlds as well.’ 


Sestion 17 


DIVISION OF THE WORLDS (KISMAT-I-ZAMIN) 

Now, the parts of the world are being described. The wise have 
divided the inhabited worlds into seven parts. These parts are called 
“Haft Iklim” or “‘seven spheres’, The Pauranikas call these ‘‘seven 
islands”. These are not like the layers of an onion, one inside the 
other, but like the steps of a ladder. The seven mountains are called 
“sever, Kylicalas’.2 Their mames are as follows: First, Sameru, 
second, Himavan; third, Hemakata; fourth, Nisadba—all these are 
to the south of the Swmeru—fifth, Nila; sixth, Sveta; seventh, 
Sti gavan—all these ate to the north of the Sumers. The Malyavan 
is to the east, and the Gandhamadana to the west. The Kailasa, on 
the other hand, is in addition to the above mountains which. are 
limited in nature. As has been said in our Scripture : “The mountains 
have been created by us, as the spikes of the world’’®, 

There are seven seas, each encircling each of the seven mountains. 
Thus, the Lavana-samudra (salt-water ocean) encircles the Jambu-dvipa. 
The Iksurasa-samudra (sugatcane-juice _ ocean) encircles the Plaksa- 


t Quran. LXVI. 12: “God is He who created seven Heavens, and 


the earth and of the like of them”. 

2 The Kulacalas or Kulagiris are the seven principal mountain-ranges, 
supposed to exist in each vatsa or division of a continent. Those of Bharata-— 
varsa are: Mahendra, Malaya, Sahya, Suktimat, Riksa, Loses foie and Saeed , 
or Pariyatra. 

3 Quran LXXVIIIL. 7. 
the mountains its tent-stakes’’? 


“Have we ts Earth a eat And | 
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dvipa. The Suré-samudra (wine ocean) encircles the Salmali-dvipa. 
The Ghrta-samudra (clarified butter ocean) encircles the KuSa-dvipa. 
The Dadhi-samudra (curd ocean) encircles the Kraunca-dvipa. The 
Ksira-samudra (milk ocean) encircles the Saka-dvtpa and Svddu-jala- 
samudra (fresh-water-ocean) encircles the Puskara-dvipa, These have 
been mentioned in our Scripture as well, thus: “Tf the trees were the 
pens, the ocean, the ink, and after that all the seven oceans the ink, 
then the words of God. would never have come to an end.’ 
In every island, every mountain, every ocean, an infinite number 
of creatures of various kinds live. The worlds, the mountains and 
oceans, situated above all the above worlds, mountains and oceans, 
constitute Svarga or Paradise. The worlds, the mountains and the 
oceans, situated underneath all the above worlds, mountains and 
oceans, Constitute Naraka ot Hell. lt has been definitely asserted by the 
(Hindu) saines that the Heavea and the Hell are nothit ng outside the 
Whole universe. They hold that the seven planets in the seven 
firmaments move around the Heaven like a girdle and not above ir.” 
The roof of the Paradise is called ‘*Mana roti Our (saints) 


fad} 


call it “Ara” , and the ground of Paradise “Karsi 


Section {8 
THE WORLD OF THE DEAD (BARZAKH) 

~ Now, the World of the Dead, called “Kha’’, outside the world, 

is being determined. = e: 
As has been said by our Prophet; ‘Whosoever dies, verily, 
there is dissolution (resurrection) for him.’’ At that very moment, 
his soul leaves the gross, elemental body and enters the subtle body. 
His subtle body springs fron Karma (or past works), good or bad. 


After ‘Questions and Answers,”’ those who deserve to go to Heaven 


rt Quran aL, 26. “If all the trees that are upon the earth were to 
become pens, and if | should after that swell the sea into seven. seas of ink, 


His words would not = exhausted, for, God is Mighty, Wise”’. 
2 See p. 78 
3 Seep. 125, 138, t56. 
4 See p. 150 above. 
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are taken there; and those who deserve to go to Hell are also taken 
there. As has been said in our Scripture: “Those who are unfor- 
tunate stay in the fire for a very long time, cursing (God) loudly, and 
lamenting piteously, so long as the Heavn and the earth abide, except 
asthe Lord pleases. Surely, your Lord can do whatever He likes. 
__ On the other hand, those who are fortunate, stay in Paradise for a 
= véry long time, so long as the Heaven and the earth abide, except as 
the Lord is pleased to extricate them therefrom. But infinite is His 
mercy." Hence, if He so desires, He may take them from Hell to 
Heaven even before the dissolution of the Heaven and the earth. A 
great saint” has explained the text thus: ‘A time will come when 
not a single of those who have been condemned to Hell will remain 
there’, That is, after a very long stay in Hell, (the sinners) are 
extricated therefrom. Inthe same manner, as His mercy is infinite, 
if He so desires, He may also extricate those who are in Heaven from 
iteven before the dissolution of the Heaven and the earth, and take 
them to ‘Firdausa Al# (High Paradise).* Ashas been said in our 
Scripture; ‘There is one Heaven of the Lord which is superior to all 
the Heavens. This is called ‘Vaikuntha’ by the (Hindu) sages. 


This is supreme salvation.° 


1 Quran XI. 108-110, “And as for those who shall be consigned to 
misery—their place the Fire! Therein shall they sigh and bemoan them. 
Therein shall they abide while the Heavens and the earth shall last, unless 
thy Lord shall will ic otherwise; verily thy Lord doth what He chooseth. 
And as for the blessed ones—their place the Garden! Therein shall they 
abide while the Heavens and the earth endure, with whatever imperishable 
boon thy Lord may please to add”. % 
2 Ibn Masud, a well-known companion of the Prophet. cf. the Persian 
work, : 

3 See p. 155. | i ee es 

4 Quran IX. 73.: “But best of all will be God's good pleasure in them. 
This will be the great bliss.” See pp. 158-159. 

5 This is an altogeher wrong conception regarding the Hindu view of 
Soarga (Heaven) and Mukti or Moksa (salvation). See pp. gotf, 97- 
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Section 19 
THE GREAT DISSOLUTION (KIYAMAT OR RESURRECTION) 
Now the nature of the Great Dissolution (Maha-pralaya) is being 
discussed. | 
The view of the (Hindu) sages is that after those, sent to Heaven 
and Hell, have remained there for a very long time, the Great Dissolu- 
tion takes place. As has bean said in our Scripture: ‘When the 
trumpet is blown, all those that are in Heaven or on earth fall into a 
swoon, except those whom the Lord desires to save from swooning.’ 
Only the knowers are thus saved by God, here and hereafter, from 
swoon and confusion. This has been stated in the Vasistha-Ramayana 
thus: : 
«The winds, indicating the end of the cycle, may blow; the 
occeans may become one: | 
Twelve suns may shine—yet no harm will accrue to the wise. 
_ After that, the sky, the earth, the Heavens and the hells are all 
destroyed. When the span of the world runs its course and it becomes 
invisible, the occupants of Heaven and Hell will come to attain 
Videba-mukti2 This means that both will become one with Pure 
Brahman. As has been said: | 
«At the time of Dissolution, they all, together with Brahma, 
With their selves realised, ac the end of the cycle, enter into 


the Su preme Place.’ 


Section 20 
SALVATION 
Now, the nature of Salvation (Muketr) is being investigated into. 
“Salvation” means the merging or dissolution of the individuals, 
limited in nature, into Pure consciousness. As is clear from out 
Scripture, there is a supremely fruicful or potent place called “«K wjian 
Akavvara.’ Entrance into this “Kujjan Akavvuara’, also called 


t Quran XXXI. 68.: “And there shall be a blast‘on the trumpet and all 


those who are in the Heavens and all those who are in ‘the Earth shall expire, 
save those Whom God shall vouchsafe to live’. 
2 This‘is an altogether wrong view. See pp. 115-116. 
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“Firadausa Ala’, is the great salvation, the final release.1 Thus, 
Mukti or salvation is of three kinds: — 
(i) Jivan-mukti 

First, there is ‘‘Jivan-mukti’’—this means salvation here and now, 
even when alive. The Jivan-mukta is he who, even when alive, becomes 
free through the perfection of knowledge and. goodness. He. sees all 
things as One and knows all things as One in this world, _ He ts no 
longer subject to attachment or aversion, good or evil with regard to 
these things. He knows himself, together with the whole world, as 
Truth (God) in essence. He knows and perceives the manifestation 
of the Truth (God) everywhere. | 

The Monists call the entire universe ‘Mahbajjagat’’ (or the Great 
World: the Mactrocosm). This is the collective aspect of the Lord. 
Thus, this should be known as the Lord’s gross body; Cidakasa,” as 
His eternal subtle body; Pure Consciousness, as the soul of that body — 
still He is one Person or Whole (a Unity, nota Plurality). One 
should know or perceive nothing save Him, whether it be in a particle 
of dust, or blade of grass, whether in the manifest or in the hidden 
world. Just as a person, who ts called the ‘smaller world’ (the Mic- 
socosm), is one individual in spite of having numerous different 
limbs—in spite of these limbs, he himself does not become 
manifold, but remains one and the same person—so the Pure 
Consciousness has numerous limited parts, yet He should not be known 
to be multitudinous in nature, As a great man® of Pure mind has 
satd: The Truth in Essence or God 1s the Soul of the whole un- 
jverse; the whole universe is the body of the Truth in Essence, The 
- souls and gods are the sense-organs of such a body; the firmaments 
and all moveable and immoveable objects are its parts, This alone ts 
real knowledge—all else is futile’. In the very same manner, (Hindu) 
saints like - Vyasa and others, too, conceive the whole universe, the 
“Mabajjagat” (the Great world: the Macrocosm), as one organic whole 
and describe its parts. The meaning is that, whenever a monist 
glances at anything, he” conceives it as a part of the Supreme Person. 
4 "his js altogether weeng. See pp. 90ff, 97, 153 fn- (5) 

2 See pp, 125, 138, 151- 


3. Shaikh Saduddin Hummut, a great Sufi mystic and writer, 
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Thus, the underworld Patal is the sole of His feet. The sixth, 
Rasatala is the upper part of His feet; the demons, the fingers of 
His feet; the animals who carry the demons, the finger-nails. The 
fifth petal, Mabatala is the ankle of the Supreme Person. The third 
petal, Sutala is the knee of the Supreme Person. The second petal, 
Vitala is the thigh of the Supreme Person. Kala is the motion of 
the Supreme Person, The first petal Atala is the rectum of the 
Supreme Person. The god Prajapati, who is the cause of the birth 
and issue of all, is the sign of manhood of the Supreme Person. 

The following are further parts of the Supreme Person : — 

The rain is His seed; the earth up to the sky is the lower part 
of His navel; the three mountains to the south of the Meru are His 
right atm; the three mountains to the north of the Meru -are his 
left arm; the white dawn and grey evening are the pieces of two 
clothes, covering his privities; the ocean is His navel. The Vadava- 
fire, which will suck the oceans during the great dissolution, is the 
fire inside His stomach which digests all objects; other ponds ate 
His body-veins. Just as all the ponds or rivers unite and merge in 
the sea, so all the veins merge in the navel. Ganga, Yamuna and 
Sarasvati are His three veins; of which the Ganga is the Ida, Yamuna, 
Pingala aud Sarasvati, Susumna. The Bhuvarloka, situated above the 
Bhiirloka and inhabited by Devas and Gandbarvas and from which 
sound arises, is His stomach; the fre during partial dissolution 
(Kbanda-pralaya) is His morning hunger; the drying up of water 
during that period is His thirst. The Svarga-loka, situated abeve 
Bhuvarloka and one of the petals or parts of the Heaven, is His 
‘chest and is, thus, the abode of perpetual happiness, festivity and 
peace. All the stars are His garlands of gems; unsolicited charity is 
His right breast; solicited charity is His left breast; Prakrti, the 
equilibrium of the three gunas Sattva, Rajas and Tamas, is His mind, 
—just as alotus. may be of three colours, white, red and blue 
‘(corresponding to Sattva, Rajas and Tamas respectively), so mind, 
too, is of the from of a lotus and has three qualities, Brahma, also 
called Manu, 1s the intention of His mind; Visnu is His mercy and 
affection; MaheSa is His anger and destructive tendency; Candra 
(Moon) as it removes gticfs, sorrows and heat, is His smile and happy 
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mood; Vasistha is His knowledge; Vaya is His vital-breath; impious 
deeds and sins are His back; Meru is His spinal cord; other 
mountains to the north and south of the Sumeru are His sides. 
There are eight Lokapalas or Lords of worlds, of whom Indra, the 
best, is of supreme might, possessing the power of bestowing and 
pouring rain, or withholding and stopping rain. One who is 
charitable and causes rain is His right hand; one who is uncharitable 
and does not cause rain is His left hand. The Apsaras are His 
lines on the palm of the hand; the gods who are the presiding deities 
of wealth are His fingers of the hand; the Yaksas, are His nails; the 
following three gods who are the Lokapalas are His right hand—of 
these, the god called Agni, is the forearm; the god called Yama, the 
elbow and the god called Niriti, the upper arm. The following three 
gods who are the Lokapalas are His left hand—of these, Isana 1s 
the left forearm; Kubera, the left elbow; and Vayu, the left upper arm. 
The Kalpa-tree is His charitable action; the north and south polar 
stars ate His right and left shoulders; Varuna, the presiding deity 
of water, who resides in the West, is His hanging hair; Mabarloka, 
above Svarga-loka is His neck and throat; the unsttuck sound “Om” 
is His voice; Janaloka, above Maharloka, is His beautiful face; the 
desire of the people of the worlds is His chin; their greed is His 
lower lip; bashfulness is His upper lip; affection is His teeth; the 
food for all the worlds is His food; all water is the cavity of His 
throat; fire is His tongue. Sarasvati is His power of speech, the 
Vedas are His true words; Maya, the cause of creation, is His playful 
smile; the eight quarters are His ears; the beautiful gods Asvini- 
Kumiras are His nasal cavities; the subtle essence of smell is His 
organ of smell; the blowing of winds, His breathing; Jana-loka and 
Tapoloka, the fifth and the sixth petals of Heaven, perfectly 
illumined and situated in the midst and their northern and southern 
halves are His right eye, and left eye respectively; the Eternal sun 
(Anadisiirya), called the chief manifestation, is His sight; the day 
and night of the world ar¢ His opening and closing of the eye; the 
cteation of the whole universe is His gracious glance; the god 
called Mitra, the presiding deity of affection, and the god called 
Tvastr, the presiding deity of anger, are His eyebrows, the Tapoloka, 
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above Janaloka, is His brow; Satya-loka, above everything, is His Head; 
the Upanisad is His crown-apetture, (Brahma randbra), the clouds 
during the great dissolution are His hairs; grasses, creepers and shrubs 
are His hody-hairs; Laksmi is his beauty; the sun is His prowess and 
transparency; the Bbhitakasa (the elemental ether) is His pores; the 
Cidakasa® (the ether within the heart) is the soul of His body; she 
forms of hu nan bodies are His house; the wise are His top place and 
secret place. As He commanded Dabuda (David): ‘OQ Dauda! 
decorate a house for me’, He said: ‘How can one who is. pure and 
shelterless, wait for a house?’ Then He commanded again: ‘You 
alone are my house. So, drive away everything else, except Me, 
from your heart, and make it absolutely empty’. Just as in this 
great universe, the Macrocosm, there are various objects, so in the 
universe of the body, the Microcosm too, their images are present, 
bue all these are mutually connected. . 
~ Qne who sees the form of the Supreme Person in them is a 
Jivanumbta, Such a person has been praised in our Scripture as: 
“Rejoicing always in what God has given him out of His grace.” 
Such a person is a Jivanmukta. ; 


(ii) Sarva-Mukti or Videha-Mukti 

The second kind of Mukti is Sarva-mukti. This is called Videba- 
mukt?’—it means universal salvation. Salvation means the merging 
(of the soul) in One who is Consciousness in essence (or God). Such a 
salvation is common to all, During the great dissolution when” the 
earth, Heaven and Hell come to be destroyed, when the whole 
universe is dissolved, and when one day of Brahma comes to an end,° 
all the individual souls, merged, in One who ts Consciousness 
in essence for God), become free. As has been said in our Scripture : 
“There is a supreme Heaven of the Lord—when one goes there, he 


I See pp. 125, 138, ISI, 156. | “ =) ee 
2 Quran Hl. 165. “Rejoicing in what God of His bounty hath vouch- 
- f 1 ck >t : : = : 


= 


3 Brahma creates during day-time and destroys. during night. Hence 


the end of Brahma’s Day means the end of creation. - 
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attains the great salvation’”’,’ ‘There as no fear or sorrow there.” 


These scriptural passages prove this very kind of Salvation. 


(iit) The Sarvada-Makti ot Nitya-Mukti. 


The third kind of Mukti is Sarvada-Mukt or Nitya-Mukti? 1.¢. 
eternal salvation. Wherever this is present, everyone is free, whether 
that be during Brahman’s day or night, (srstt or pralaya), whether that 
be in the manifested or hidden world, when i appears from or 
disappears in God, whether that be in the past, present or future. 
Wherever in our Scripture, it is said «Abiding therein for ever’ “— 
the word <cherein” (jannat) means this Heaven which is the form of 
knowledge, and the words “for ever’ (abodz) mean this kmd of 
Salvation, Further, wherever one abides, onee does so as endowed 
with the power of knowledge and grace of God. In the following 
rexts, it is he who has been praised, viz. «Their Lord grves them 
glad tidings, out of His own mercy. He gives {chem), again, the 
tidings of their Paradise and the Heavens.’* Thus, they abide aa 
Paradise and the Heavens. There they attain lasting blessing and 
lasting salvation”’.° The second text 18 aS follows:—“He again, 
gives tidings to the faithful who do good—the frart of such a doing of 
good deeds being the attainment of true knowledge. The wise surely, 





t Quran IX. 73.: “But best of all will be God's good pleasure in them. 
This will be great bliss” See 153 fn. 5. 

2 ‘Quran X.63. “Are ‘not the friends of God, thoseon whom no fear 
shall come ‘hor shall they be put to grief”? : 

3 Here the discourse on Mukti or Salvation js altogether ‘wrong. 
First, there is a fundamental difference between the Islamic conception of 
Paradise or Heaven and Indian conception of Salvation: Svarga (Heaven) and 
Moksa are two entirely different things in Indian Philosophy (see PP. 9° 
91, 97), Secondly, Dara’s three-fold classification of Salvation, too, 15 
wrong (See p. 114.) | | 
4 Quran IX, 22. See in. 5 below. ; | 45-7) 

5 Quran IX, 21-22. “Tidings , of meroy from Himself, and of His goo 
pleasure. doth their Lord send them, and of gardens in which lasting pleasure 
shall ‘be theirs. Therein shall they abide for ever, for-God! with Him ts a 
great reward. | | 


- 


— °° —— 
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get a suitable reward, that being Paradise. They abide in Paradise 
for ever.’’! | 
Section 21 
THE DAY AND NIGHT OF GOD (RUZ WA SHAB) 

Now, the Day and Night of Brahman, consisting in His manifesta- 
tion and non-manifestation respectively, are being discussed. 

According to the Pasranikas, one day of Brahma, also called 
Jibrail (Gabricl), lasts eighteen ‘abjas’, each ‘abja’ being equal to a 
thousand million (Koti) years. This view tallies with our view, as 
stated in the following two texts. The first is: “Surely, what is one 
day to God, is equivalent to a thousand years according to our count 
ing”? The second is: “Again to Him approach Divinities and the 
Soul”.* Here the “Soul? means Jibrail or Brabma, and ‘one day” is 
equivalent to five thousand years, each day of these years being, again, 
equivalent to one human year. In the first text, there is a reference 
to a thcusaind years. The duration of the life of Jibrail is one hundred 
such years. In the same manner, the duration of the Day and of the 
universe is calculated. This is equivalent to eighteen ‘‘abjas”’ of 
human calculation, each ‘‘abja’’ being equal to a thousand million 
years, with no increase or decrease. This tallies with the calculation 
of the Indian sages. Here the number ‘eighteen’ has been mentioned 
by the Indian sages because according to them, ‘eighteen’ is the 
limit beyond which no counting is possible, 

Now, the smaller Dissolutions (K handa-pralaya) are those that 
have taken place in the past and will recur in future. This they 
call “Kyamati-subara’’, such as, floods, conflagrations or storms. When 
a Day (Creation) is ended and Night (Dissolution) comes, there 
occurs ‘Kydmati-kubara” or ‘Great Dissolution’ (Mahapralaya), 
as taughe in the following two texts, The first: “On that day we 


r Quran XVIIL. 2,3, “But direct, that it may warn of a grievous woe 
from him and announce to the faithful who do the things that are right, that 
a godly reward, wherein they shall abide for ever, awaiteth them”. | 

2 Quran Sura XXII. 47 “Verily, a day with thy Lord is as a thousand 
years of what ye number’’, 

3 Quran Sura LXX. 4. “Whereby ascend the Angles and the Spirit unto 
Him in a day whose length is fifty thousand years. : 
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shall roll up (the Heavens) like the rolling up of a scroll of 
writing.’ The second: “In future, another world will be manifested 
as the substitute of this world’’.? 

After this ‘Great Dissolution” (Maha-pralaya), during the Night 
of Concealment, equal in duration to the Day of Manifestation, all 
limited objects are merged in the Absolute, the Pure Consciousness. 
The duration of this Night, too, is eighteen ‘abja’ years. During 
the duration of this Night, God, the Pure Consciousness, sleeps, 1.¢. 
takes rest from creation or manifestion of the universe. In the following 
text, there is a reference to this ‘sleep’: —‘‘Soon shall we be at 
leisure for you, O Divinities (Jins) and men’’.® 

The manifested state of the world, the state of ‘small Dissolution’ 
(Khanda-pralaya) and the state of ‘Great dissolution (*Maha-pralaya’) 
cotrespond, respectively, to God’s states of wakefulness, dream and 
deep sleep. As has been said: ‘The Vedas are His breath; the five 
elements, His glance; the universe of the moveable and the immove- 
able, His abiding; the great dissolution, His sleep.” 

O my good friend! whatever I have recorded in this Section 
is the result of deep thought and repeated ascertainment, and is in 
accordance with my own direct insight and inspiration, which, 
though noc found in any book or heard from anyone, is yet in 
comformity with the two texts (mentioned above). If this exposition 
appears jarring to those who ate of imperfect intelligence, that 
will entail no harm to me. ‘God alone is self-sufficient, above any 


need of the world.’”® 


t Quran XXI, 104. “The day when we will roll up the Heavens like 


the rolling up of a scroll for writings”. 
2 Quran XIV. 48. “On the day when the Earth shall be changed into 
another Earth, and the Heavens also, men shall come forth unto God, the Only, 


=, 


the Victorious”. 
3 Quran LV 30, “We shall be at leisure for you, O i two ey 
ones” (mankind and Jinn). | 
4 Not found in the Persian work, : 
5 Quran Sura 6, 133. “Thy Lord is self-sufficient” (see p. 7 fo. 6). 
6 
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Section 22 
THE ETERNITY OF THE CYCLE OF EXISTENCE (ADWAR) 

Now, the eternity of the cycle of existence is being proved. 
According to those who have definite knowledge of Scriptures, God, the 
Truth, is not confined to one Night only, or one Day only; but when 
one night terminates, another day dawns—this process is going on and 
on without end. One of our great scholar-poets’ has suggested this 
eternity of the cycle of exisence thus: — 

‘There is no end to my story, or to that of the Beloved. 

For, that which has no beginning can have no end.” 

Things that are manifested and concealed during the previous 
Days and Nights (respectively), are done ‘so, in exactly the same 


manner, without any increase or decrease whatsoever, during the 


following Days and Nights. As has been said in our Scripture: “All 
things manifested previously, I manifest again in the very same 
manner,”? Creations that come to be (apparently) destroyed at the 
end of a cycle, re-appear in exactly the same form—in this way alone 
are these (apparently) always created anew. As has been said in our 
Scripture: ‘As thou hast been created before, so shall ye be in 
future”’.* 

If it be objected: On this view, the finality of our Prophet 1s not 
proved‘—we reply: On the following Day (creation) also, our Prophet, 
honoured by God Himself, will re-appear exactly in his own form, and 
on that Day also He will be regarded as the ‘Last Prophet.”” “The 
following saying® of our Prophet, in connect ion with the Night of 
Divine Vision®, supports the above view. During that Night, the 
Prophet saw a caravan of camels, passing on and on without any break; 


1 Hafiz. 
2 Quran Sura XXI. 104. “As we produced it at its first creation, we 
bring it back again”. 
3 Quran Sura VII. 29. “As He brought you forth in the beginning, 
shall ye return”, : 
4 According to Islam, Muhammad is the last Prophet, no other Prophet 
being possible after him. 
5 Hadith (Tradition). 
-6 Night of Ascent (Miraj). 
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each camel was carrying two treasure-chests, in each of which there 
was a world, and in each world, there was a Prophet just like 
himself. Then he (the Prophet) asked Brahma or Gabriel ; ‘What ts 
this’? He said: ‘O Prophet, since I have been born, | am seeing this 
caravan of camels, passing on and on with the treasure-chests; but I do 
not know what this is.’ Here, ‘treasure-chest’ means the world, and 
‘caravan of camels’ means time, through which worlds eternally pass 
on andon. The saying of Brahma (Gabriel) to the effect: ‘I do not 
know what this is’ means ‘I do not know either the beginning or the 
end of this ceaseless low,’ 


CONCLUSION. 

Through a desire of my own Self which is nothing but Visnu Him- 
self, having made my mind the Mandara-hill (the churning-tod) and my 
resolution and irresolution gods and demons (respectively, t churners 
on opposite sides), having then churned the ocean of the Sriptures, I have 
extracted such a gem of knowledge out of ic, which the gods and the 
demons could not get even see they srl tong as many as fourteen 
gems’ by churning the ocean’. : 

Through the adoration and knowledge of God alone have I got 
strength to finish the ‘‘Samudra-Saigama”’ or the Mingling of Two 


Oceans. 


"; Laksmi, Candra, P4arijata, Dhavantari, Amrta, Airavata (Indra’s 
elephant), Uccaigrava (Indra’s horse) etc, 

2 Not in the Persian work. 

The reference is to the churning of ocean by gods and demons to get — 
Amrta or Nectar. The Churning was undertaken at the instance of Visnu; 
the Mandara-hill was the churning-rod; gods and demons, the churners on — 
opposite directions; and Nectar and many other things were the things 
churned out. Here, the author churns the ocean of Hindu and Muslim Scriptures 
at his own instance, by means of his own mind,—his resolutions and doubts 
pulling it in opposite directtons—and churns out perfect knowledge regarding 
the essential similarity of Hindu and Muslim creeds. Thus, here, Visnu= 
self of the writer. Ocean churned = Ocean of Scriptures, churning-rod = mind 
of the writer. Churners=resolution and irresolution of the author. Gem 
churned out=knowledge. 
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Colophon. 

In the year 1065 A.H. (i.e. 1657 A.D.), corresponding to 
the forty-second year of the this Fakir, viz. Dara Shikuh, the author, 
who is free from all earthly sieachinielivs: 

May God grant blessings to our Prophet, the best among our 
people, as well as to his representatives with their families. 

__ Here ends the treatise called Peoria age or the Mingling 
of Two Oceans. 


Post-Colophon Script. 


3 May the author and the readers prosper. Sib. 
In the Samyat 1765 (1708-9 A.D.), in the month of Agrahayana 
Seite), oe Stih. 
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aazdgH: 


[ aRreyate- ea: | 
saz dadieafana-aga cata daifiza: 

Hay Nez: 4 BaaMa: a aris: As-aaalake ag areitfa | 

afaaait aarat 4 azm: aaaq a: | 

qzat eieaey GA Ua: FTA: Ut 

aif date Hatsaaraat cele egz: | 

Sra wat yaaa: aaa a: 
TUTATAATS | WATER T “pepe Sent faarat faz qeaatar 





feuena af war aged gain 








aq 3: afafgast anit 447 anata earch aaaeta 
t gafrraeatea = (a arate teu § hil 





Raa aceite af aa wear teats frenfa agaaiit + 7A! 
Seeeite ser erat EIS Hh ea 











5 aUDe-Ba: 


qaiaag aaa av-aiheaay dad Weare caf qfafasier aTyzRIS a 
gfuaifa -aaeafa) «aaa fafaagen  yarrafaaraafacaia zfa) aa aa- 
Yaga AAT: ATS, Bae: BAe: Perales, a AAA: | 
amy afgime 4a aeseaqat ar afaeie afesranfangaa qaqa | 
fagrarid sad een zfa cera: aya a afeegiafaategeaa | age azaleas 
wages “sae gaa: feyaaa: sfae: aifadieaar ale eaqfa’ fas caer 
qa: FM Aan wgaya a va faa fase acafafa agiea) §=waRa 
afeaqiatafemany <acaa | UT va sastaaT Bar geqzaa | 
We 1 ag_eea | aa alga Tea frvafeafafa aaa y | favaraett 
zaaea babe gsaa fata: saeaa sear faze: 
nieftaaazeata (7) waa ara ate aaa: 
THI aR: qRIaPasGI tawat Tae FPage 
waa aan eden 5 aad qa ZtataT- 
rasa gat mlaafa: faaqa?)daradate aeas-afea’ gfaat wen 
Caw Yala Azad Qasr Aa: | saa Tlasa aa Ta: 1 aat Ga Aaa Qeast 
aaa dat agashherqar ait aa aad adl ageqacsasaaqg 
Faget atad | Rajan ee Ie Taraalael 

























afe[:] oar, Deters. aac beter afasm: wuneiioiaiiane 
sete “2 aH () sia (2)arfaz (2) arfaa (2) attrat (4) 
alias wa aag: aaa) Ta cea fra 
ra () mae (2) BARE, Scrat fa Lani’ hid 
Sakae 1 arf Sree ak at zyaia Tait | giaai 















qqadaa: 5) 


att eieiseat | aatfead yard weqesaTy | | FATEAETATUATT 
q fagat faqargacd sad saa frefaarseaaigaueaara | ef ared ara 
meqaiaat fast a arangaas: ef a ary weataaafedt fears 
agira, aza fesafafteqea | areqraticarfy Ga Save (3) RaAaTCH(2) enfcm(2) 
atfente (x) faqerea (+) fazad wart ad-afe-facrdgar: | waat aaa 
danaraacufafa aga | aa maa 2 wet daev-freenfia’ scarscged | fiat 
afe:, afeeg aranacguifadt saraagafiavat a1 fate ears ae a aft aia, 
ai aaa aUEMa:, vaste Fea’ araata waad; faa g aaa elt 
way wafers | aq azaaaad a a aafa! agdaraftt WG 
mintaferaiaaasr: | Wea: aaa: ara aravarfereana | RRC PR, 
aft wusaamaafa. aa afer gaaet saa) a a Tena aa 
fieaed: | WF TEAARTTAAATST: AIOANTS:, FITSEAZA AAA ASSTFAT 
Tats 3 V1 werd, gt Aaarargq wale fata aaeareat zfs 
—— qoartae mare qeattaa) werd: damage: aaaara 
aula saz asad gafafa, waatsegrt waa | ae Se 
epafahasd ad qodaa Tas:, TAUSeARe arf Tae FY, PACATAT: 
aarearazare | aaaeassa: | 4 afaara: | Alaa {J Deas sata 
wad arenfaitaaa wifeacara| wala gfe: sagatatta Saray 
e21 agfa ad cafafa craareaara qt Tala! Se 
waft wea fatte age wifes ae Agee FATHER Pee a 
fe aftizga enfadteae ji itsfaaftfeaaan ea 
aa | adtsfa oftga’ azacaed aya | Tae 
Wasted IF Alera sapabsbaes a-SIega 
vets ares T-TEST AAIIA | CATNATMAS 
wae wit agai ea oferta qUalcaT 
a4, Faq see sabes e78 UCATAA 









































% TRIQNE-FA: 

aganenae “alfa fefacied seg aq waatst aagia widifa ) Weg ward a 

gia? saa wale: | aaa sega ad, aa araeiaht wad a aia 

qaaifadata | dtauaaa sefafa, werd: atsefafa 1 | seaeacaaigdsit are 
CAE efa srafai saeasfitat ¢ efa afetmad sae ef 





qyeqeqny | «owsrmafeat aa waatwe gugaaia! aa 
AIG-AMTATEAT | inhib nineties fadeg aa sal aafaaa 
aqqira ae waa sf, aa wa safe: aeaa Wad aaa: saa: 1 aeadtieg 
sfanat aaa Geiger ama aradieg ZPeaqeqs ca aatsfr gar: WER 
dafaarea: | vavafiorafagiied s4-a 1) Aa aafaeyate: | weg: 
fhacis Alas canta ef agita saceafieora faa, fanaa 
data, derafasa gama efi wast yaazed sada: araleaa 5 
wa faatiae arafea, Ast dtagaarafa, aq: career e wa aatstt audit 
S21 aa fe, wa-en aa faery Aa: WAaTaTaTaIe, TTY Tae 
saad ; tied feyagis qa: sti safer aarhe, welceix 3420 ; Ge 
we aaa gaa KaaRZaaeAa Tee AAZIeT ; Ta aardt faazafa sifesrays 
ant gar: Twaw gor, a Aasha-ferfe-aataa: | ~e wart vara ala 























Taguge-aeiear ethane ae RC ORC ED fread | 

a4 area sat fey) setalecget a1 gata 
Tara Trad a aka: Geta wetafsa aedtatia a sfeega, J 
qin wWkga wa ee mee eatafran shea aa ee: adtehag- 
7a; WT 3 Yeaaed saachegeaia afthga aq ReaTAasaifaatsaaraa 
qafa aa screaftqarnpa: aaa qed ReRglla a aca |= framed: 
MUAEN AT: | ad ar qalseagr waa | Weatgaay Ad 
mea (?) We darqeaq aay 

314 aranfcfere oa Gene fect ge fe eH 
aia 7a, af a af sraqaaadeaemaedifig | arara: qWereesaed 
TUT NE: aa caewe: | aaa ed daca: caagarifi ated afew : 


















qqAaaa: e 


diaafaa, awh-eata aaa aa | segeeaed dat sara 
qiat aeadfes aaafreary zeal eara: | ; 

a4 anageafeqaq! vy anag aanfua: waz daha aifazar- 
walfeat aft sata aaft aaa AeA asd Sea zit! sfasraia da 
agfra, Mlenfate-waifiad dad aga aaa oaafqared awnaseaaiaia- 
acaift atiea fast waft waaear efa aciea, saa-au-agia-qdarem: | 
qa TAGGIN, TA TI Tee ANTE Tl AT aa AR ATAA, 4 4 
Wight: TIE || wa ayla: aaeargaiieat, deat saegafaarfa a-aera 
a aafai agitedtada [a] fadtaa alas afa aza: gagaiatraarqaiar: 
qqaesaaa ge Bazatal gareaada sfaalfaa: aa Baar:, weal aI 
qeqganiaaiast faat qaqa areal aergen aga, aa’ faafa f or far wae 
auld faasaalad zor ciefava fafraq oat agamagqaaaafaed aq araeqed- 
anagafaarfa aqed aafe aaa! aga’ aged aereanadidag 1 

zfs: fac aeq fasted arg: feat aca faar fattaaq | 
aa: feat aea featsaaead a a at a ge: & Beg: 

atain wena fae: gerard: agi Iq sre word araq, aigfa 
Tag Tua a ae, aM tele Azarafe sete Xaal, yee aaraqaf 
wat gaa, sadist gfedafeya anes gd afefe afta 
ee) sagda agian: a geiaaen aiitergige sitar | 
afe afaatt sia: al ema agat ayatatarniadd aaa dala ata 
qq aud waft qerad aafa | aawaderat aed fear faa aa a ua 
afg qdaia: agdt age: eat aaerafa fadaea ar age Te ie 

ag meeaaaen | WaT Feafed fafa sara Sees 
az’ alaq wamecaee fae: aadifa am eniiays U4 WES AAA 
TUR TNTATA: | Ga AAA TUTTE sient #1 a teat araarit 
‘af: 1 wel arggec: frerat ad falas: SaHtsaT | $ 
qarnafed caegeea Bates sit sot ee ae araisanhe: Hazel 
faaraimea, Uae, wages a Inala Sagal | 
WET: VET icine ion faar aware) adr eegh Tubes: 

ayqaaizayaa | ae 4 | 
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5 TUDneSa: 


aqadsaeaata fgfea: wee Sead 1 

aaNeINse F Yaa: AHNT 
or —_ ad eaafita u 
Z ques: Mes: aweqdiara Wataesesla AAT «Ae PANTS AER 
af a SARAA FAC | aie @ eau sfanee a Wey Aqyaears: 1 
ashe guage: guad ¢ sacfa-fefeasisfaag 1 | ataratartaae 
acid, Qa aa seer, aa daaa fafigtsarafafata ca cai Tua 

Sara gestae ara fear seria | 

a Wafasaeet! a a fafa) af saaeaia-atad 
saat waft vat qaiet a aaver a afer a wafa afe saregur 
oHATT A Tet wald del aaeT a TaeT at aaeT at aafa i Baa TaI- 
arali a aft qataa a “a me 7 megaeet faa asaraeg, ale ahaa 
get: afafa sag agit fades fafa, aga a qeafa, ala a utfa, 7 aT 
aafa, a afaear fanfa a a@ar wale, et aal Tat: ae ee 
da feat saat ae feaife satdife sdtara)  arataa-aqeas q 
faa vttyafa cteafsenfa saa, a agar seqa ‘deb wae 
qa 3z ewie mia fart fret rafRal 





























a G WEIR: gedaqe aon, sacraticndine eeumscaa 

ql salfaeaeq aaa aa sa a aaa aaa: eqa ana 
facet satsha sarafer 2248 ar Aart 1 acnafea: il 

afa agita, aar faer ate saifaaet ag Sheen iter eee 
AG TAT: Ceara, T WM Aa aaraAga: sraazeER araqqet a 
aad sea, a Za: saree waanadaa, a a ps 
fad g Maatedidd serra frasfraaafa]s saree 12 

aaa Raat: asta afacsfai aa aaa ty ji 

aris ; safes: a det aaa gedares sare: aaageraqaeraga F 
























qqraga: 8 


qafeneat ga: A qaett a Tara, sqaaaI asa TAHT | ae aq afa- 
gaan aieagy| sa aata saad) vist afer saat) carnage 
qealaataral Aaa ASAT AAT BAT TAT HHA AAT aaa 
equey acaquey ata areiifa | qaraaeaa fate cay aaa sare wafers 
aa faqs: qaagrata ae veoh sare eT: aft eeaersaracareat 
caret: aaImaht, Seetshr sareahe waren a zeae Safa araz on 
fait ay] ant araafa. wisafad ge ae arate sarTaraieral TeATOTAATTT 
wy yee wT BST Baca ar Gene aft 1 AEM: Yarra: qemeaazat 
saz: ST TART BRAT, «area: adh | aa THT 
Aadaatea: sraqaaaa sae: aaah wT) Td GRATE 
ATTY TAMIL HATA: | 
siparagarerag || gated fae: ot 
aeaagqu a aif. waa zeya Tea 
qdiat ar qaarsageraacarat aha wgifasfait: TEA 
acaheiancasat afqalat adaaat sfaaan aftaat varia, fe Fea 
fe Rezat fe aleraaal fe xhaaaT : sein atbracisSbene: 
Sad agigia: adams: WRT IATA 
Soon Sees SSRN See aie ta dede nai aes 
aaey cater: § aqaesahieagaer aaa Tees: TRAIT : 
wats aad yawenaraaad | sea ET FATT 
male wWawad a facts sia afaqen, af after 
qatar Bt aaa a eaTacueis 
qeq cari suis siden ~ q: sieiiae zaatarTal fe 











ae «BqTad)) | AAT 
a wo satlea Ne 





























ee Bqaea | afe : Ga wd 4 sian 1 ay: aes farareear 

fefaett cara 1 aaaareaita ce chigitte netic mmecneinnet se 
afeqa: fasstifees araaar Waa "apd yaad q eat we 
44 are 
m1 & + TET 





~ atgae-Ba: 
fata: go: oeafamaras, seqdharfasa: wea ger: wal zs: qAzaTEqala 2 aa 
MISA FMAM TAA AL! aeagizafaes sisa salfaeaed sa qeqeas ays 
qa a vale aa qeafageqresad | a: qanatsdisearfa: esa: camara aer aut 
TMA (2) alga:, aaa mu-agedaed aesafa ) waa meget aeeqz 
fees 4 wafa fg agafeatsaq: cata aah gat: faeries: 
isge Aad afer feat gars saarfa, a-qer fe eae 
TR | eT saa aeafata faq ost aga saqazaraita orafafe 
ey ahaa wit daaft oafaa  aftearnfag’ aad agit 
aa afd, a aafy gaia, a qen: 4 aaa cfa: ataar ateqaeqha) 
ae: a aa wea fageaderaral oa ad oaft a aaa 
wet) meat stsaat a gf se fase J aaa yeaa 
FAW | SA FAW WEA sana aT aqaqa, fad aad orafa 
fag, dle J aA fadshenead, qaqa’ fadaiiisea <aqs 
Tangaa CHaeTE] agai ofefegarat TAMA Aeyequyt wat way 
Gaia 2 quae afteq aal ay a fiva: erezisd a fina waa 
aie say) fa Tera’ wahyaf syst see 
aaa aaa oe wagaedanaszite: afa, atftat et sa a 
aware} 
a4 aaa freeads qeaeqceqacaf arfs aalcifedardtarht 
WUE Ie Getaaes fear aed fad free’ fad aq faa aac efa 
qaira, WeasTaaeT Bae Fae Bifafa aza geuera sft achat aM 
RT ZA wae sifay zfs aefea, raracafats am aahay Sa: frafat 
Rie: ark: Ate: aaa: Geile: Har Tale: zor ef acfea aaqaara-aa 
abla faltearat aa eft Aaee AaMeT act gaat fat aqazeg a afer 
aaa aa Biiosone Wad seq aeqa safe afea aat sactafag 7 
walla) Fea : arate Mara wala: + aay wraiargteat aa- 
Se ciemanacs q2T- abit detoads AASA Wz: reread, Wet 
wala sa ies mena AUG AeT SEAS 





















ik ace ANd w eae cite 





ayeaea: t 
aq faaeaseiteara-faeram | facifafa: 1 we: a Fa aaeat est 
a@a aracata a aga) fade: a aa wee we, a wet ama 
qa a gate: aaa zara eer aegegt arate: | faaa mia 4 
fafiag vt fray wierd a fgueaata fede pomarieni gata- 
praaata fyqeats eed gati aa aeaaqee faqa-aaiea 
a Midas adaated ated fauaaraaaa wet: eied agreed) 
a amage. feat fafa: aaa eta faearasieaiea faq aay! Zi 
ama asf a aaa aaa, ge a amfa. aneea aegedl feaaira 9, 
Tat a7 ital faaa See ei ib wi ae 
meas aaa siecialeal qaqa’ gaaedisgat sata Saha fa we- 
ararazikar: ara: aguaerattafiaa: grat ed qeaed: waisameg FATT: 
muerte seat car vated | Tagua Tad A ge, aad ereTeT aaeF Fat athe 
SRL Aare OI ee eee a 
ia a Fa! ethaie (a “) 






















qo TUDNE-FA 

a4 feeetuq | aeeeraaiga: Gaofadtreiearaaniea oe aga 
fear: eat efa aera | aes weal fafea aval aa dt araat teritia 
au fet agai gacfeart afeuraaaad ag dt 1 Tata 








ararai axfennta wera) Fave: Gea gerd free ave gee 
ware Rat cf aaa veaanfa fear: wiacsea-aae-aqd-geaa-wat 
efe agiea | adaqeraed Taq sea UTE TE elfen: sea aga 
(fol. 7a) aga! aarseag® aaa) avai gfadt a Hatta’a aeatfa aad werent 
seed ol! a adeaas efa a adat aaaai gfadtat Rea tareses ee 

meray | glee: aa Her 1 a a Aer: an gergqeaea afaa 





: Maat QIa-Taltat-Aalaa- Ta aa-Tiaraeaiia || BeAFAasfy GA Vee: | 
{EUAN aon tt aa wrafiant agian gfe: sar. aa gfe 
farrerag | aa atarasiea cer aetfe: agen Pra: wa: aa fai aa 
srahraa 4 arate, fag fet ohdraaata 1 aa Taare TA FAIA Teh | 
fra, Ca giteieua: | ate: dam, Wa: gu, wear aga: | wa gadenee: | 









ESS SH 5 FE SHE MAN ste 
ctraga: stage, diage: wage, agudaua: geatrenacs ef agar: 
aa aeagesfe We21 wafed Tal Marat wag: =i eaec ne crate. AGRT: 
pki wags Tarcaia + vafea 1 afagid afarte sfaage’ plait 

vrais | aT gat Fada: & quar: aalea: Ghetto: ava: gaa: : 
egies: vf Rohe <q eh oe neha: at gfe: a eter & ager Re 
afadiea: ates: gates: wea: gat ea: sara fasta a ave af agiea faPed 
Peat fare: eriacarfee a9 agrecra Rfagfkeatfa 1 aquaria: qcamer: eT 
aftat Breraraa afesracctfe aca ; at wzit(fol, ob)aft | aia a enter af (2) 
Ae amit eae Bat agiza amyl Hatita aafea 

















agRATA: 3 


ay AIGSAMA-T ease | HE 
way Taal Sia:, da AKA AGT Ta Aiwa 
qaafa) ce qeike we sarit:, ical BET? ERE TES 
aaau afi ai aga anfed ave waa, saat vageafesem:, 3 
faarar srat: aeaisfaat eduated: azed sera fred aaa favied arag 
mag cant fase: Teast feat) fea fer ca at zfs aieesia | 
2 ama oat fa fasha gag adapt fier, fer Te 
afeartrey ard dered az aaa Gale ageafe aa at 
safe) wat aeiges vaaateesrn aifacaaata | TH AHA Cae Berets Fa 
anfeu: asf a a ereaa. faced avefvaarat fear? afirat aaa 
TASTE AAA, gaafr adieafa ama fardia alata aafa qa: Sa 
FAAP | FaTSeHSS AA THATS: qifagia 4: waaay sqSeA:, a feat 
agus aafea, ef neryfa: 

aq agsaghecag: faarafad ad aa archer att afrat aa fararai 
fraacat agIaa aaa 1 qaTseage aaa | WA ars aha qarqiea geat yfaara 
ad, fad ged a wad gaia cfaqireafa) 3a aie ow a EE 
4 qala: saree tfea: | age arfegeraraw | 

aaueaaraat alg ales AeATATAT: | 
ag gieaifeat aifa frase: ofa: 

da: varare: amafed fea: eas mons aaa sais sects 
aaa Ta af atau afta 4 fait alt Geaara 
tq afasafa) saa! 














“AGU ae a Aa ina niet 
qteaqieaq HAATA Bape iis 







qa waqafisata: (fol. seen a mioelbed rarner fat 

aur Sat wast free ae, peveipeniesaancal 
frat —saat staegii:, sear: Saeeres gfetehe | slerges T SSSA 
aaa aagieaaa 4 gat vale | afta dart at ss Did sees 
saat fad: ga BUA aati aaad 7 Ra! = qa eT a W- 


ee 


q2 SNIQHe-Fa: 
aera wae: aa sae: aqaer fa safe waft a) adeagece 
Garnaieaisnasstieta ara aga ata wae aafseqafe 1 aa are 
Reeder Faqraret TATE PAL ETAT Getaa aq wea 
3 sare, Co TU THe A deeueUgae tana a Ia | 
qeAassigeied eH TeIaaaa Aeatsaqa THA: 
HATTA eee qq aa geaaents seq: offer aaa: Weg 
Wat A MTA | TAS HQT: YaraRT MATA TTSST TIARAS 
AMIS TaaeTe Why se tara ePrafy, wer wives wars wats 
leith eect + silee Seer | aafaeta s-qoiveg aaa sate care 
wart: fear aft adage agama waa ara cata aaa 
weed wmmat 4 4 qeafe sag a carat aggerer a atszaq sft aaa 
Marat AEA: TI AETGVTT Aen, Helae Gad ge yea wager, Tea 
eT, WM Aegeres wafer, Ha sage’ wager qy:, seafadeardaa- 




















ages, a THOIET, ASAT ae a A 
nl oe SH ETT THE, HA TAWA AST: MUTA: ASTRIG, 
fe a MUSITT tt aces ee a 
seni. a — WeIGeTEy, eaten afgaraat aerceqe qat 
saosndsubas: ary fadUrt aeasenitenl safekeqeaa, anergeye 
aA:, 7 Seay fered FAG a Ta! = ash smeTeN fgg eT adiera aaa 
TENET, waae waa i be @ ea AES, Az: stat aah HErgeTe, 






























qaeaaa: . 93 


Baga AA GT Alo Ae: THATS) Ho AHN gaat: Gace fauna: Tea efeatat 
Ho AS Far atagaredafaeg: BS savas qravayslSeTaisay ta Hele Ewa 
afaugel Ga ay wt AARSTIAISAY AAT ; WTaTS: HET sere sarfayilar}e Sar 
Wee WISe:, FA Tal Alo aa tar aera qfqueet ae aaifaaray oF: 
THE: Gada %q: Hit: fee faarar 2a: gaTS:, Gaara Far Taagaegeres, 
aa Sarat aasale:, Fal TAHIG, AQUA: eee a Aelo sieUIoA 
afeuaudal wergere, sarfaurar shrafeaet aeuss Rage Aedia: aaiatelaie 
framed star aera aeIge aareaaleanadl Weel AeIge Waetat Aeciatate (fol. ga) 
fama: ahaa ye ao aaafaeen aga aere aagieal Gat BAT Ale AAT 
SHU AEIGETE | Tel: Gra Alo GAelaTel We Ale aaa TACT Ae Alaa 
Hele aad aagfetere Aqr: Tara Hete Tfeaet ATA AtareTey Hele arat fee: 

wil Ho safaigenét Grail Val arage Tele AeaarHTAl BIRT ACG, agaia- 
fiafad qo aadeatdten: alien daaquged: santa shqaacdud der sfeat 
awit efauafe araarit urate Hele WeITHTIA gaifeqa aqfed a efeafaner- 

gw, Beary saat fag 

WT @ eA, Az caches RTEA Bal Hele AAAs AAAS 
qaae: aaaaale ATA yal Ae safamel aa AeIgete AelIaMIss 
ibe tiera beeen aaa were ait sa: aaa 
Ze HEeIey, sas Suiaene taaeotheniae pane ap sai 
Ie aT heb la esgacun aacaplensie Seni Soh = 


TRARITS qasf TEAST: | as ede aan 
een: pets ak eer 

fader adafin: 1 cat feats alta, aaa ate cad: Praeret aire 

ara gfat ae adstarat araragyt | WEINea aRaay acieeineey Pate 

mare meres a Oe a4 Fears? atzarer Get waa | aeige 47a 

Sauaisha aa wa afe aeafedata, = ua a wile dia | BAT Aa 

rfamrfiar | cearaie oe tl gb)fetiei gtefead: 1 a + 7a 

a ae is aa fafa aia a ya afacata 
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THA Bet a da aa ge ca fale ya aqense ad fra’ aearst faudifa sari 
aan eft Tea aa aer: qi ote:, fara gear) fia wa aa fasia 
7 aa waa waasaeaia fav: cat afeesea uaeg- 
ea osedlet fieterd qarfa aeract car: ales gaeced cafe 
Fea aia 3 at fafa aig aged. =f aa at fraarrq wa a 
frorafi ferisd waaaed were faoft. fgdtesivetad gaeed cara 
wea wltag, da we we aware: | fata aft aera weal at 
fa qF s:, aed arta ages 3 








wa wart a 








reer ramen eA E? 





isc nslid enieremeddomone: sccranietek retina 
ceeded hncasweaeauak fee edieciges totes 





TUT wats) were wag’ stheenale: trawl WEl-seneey: Gaia 
sien oe oe —— afreaa & & aussaT 





a(ecr| sqara, or feqa qaa steer =i oa , fadia- 


sent wife waa 1 ge ua: afere 
J or ggfa: " 
















1g He Sag ee suit it wit eogdeae aly Geena 
ae divigern< een | a@atsarcasat Sra: | 

Aq AISMEaMeA | FATT wea: qweews aad ufa- 
Taf fel fg canfaaadt gat ufacqete aaa sertorarey carers 
ware eft ara aaa) 6 aeae Alena cistaatsqaarasae SH: | | Tareaea aa 
see ocd a fear ual fad ata far sqafaraam aeaftaadhra ada gaufa- 
wafa faduafa a) qareag& waa gar sadiear: qd adaegaea: gacfy aia 
aT: seca: afeeqt ar geal ast: aa ward Fara agnes Hal a Fad 
faa: ada qaaeta qaurfasatea, waeq Ud TARY Mad! Faqreage aaa 
qa waeq: Ga gereda ga: aera ag wenaraface (fol. tob)faaa 
Se ee Sar Eee oe 
aa Fctddiwls haneee: aftwad sant ae <ebmamraates 
MEGzt waa: Fa ser saad sata, caeetalt daaga CeaqaATaas 
sifasfa castqaed, waaftaq safa sbi Yee pended cls 
feq? se & werfae, aquaasegaral Sra: TeaeaAy ST Fae ATA 
Tread eg Ae a arate fefacfafa | ze AIGET Tee CaN: 
wash: fret ages aeataht aaa 1 aa aatefas a sraritt 
wees aleard aa arate | 

aed esa aaa Hae eaT Seale MALTA zal aes! 
afar ararcoritaniicet fread wae da agqaaaa car frais ages a 
TAH 1 Maal Waa arsal 4 Al SAT AAT AARAAATAT at a 
ached aafeat ( 0§ 2] mares action aes 


























Post-colophon script: gw Hag Waaseal: Ul at 
daq qvee ad Arita ate aaa Taare tt As 
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Rs. 2/8/- 


CONTRIBUTIONS OF BENGAL TO SMRITI LITERA- 


TURE by Dr. J. B. Chaudhuri. Vols. 1 and 3. Rs. 3/8/- 
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3 19 Mushim Muslim 
39 Introduetion Introduction 
73 8 great grand-son great-grand-son 
jog A.D. 1709 A.D. 
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20 22 Emperical Empirical 
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40 26 Irrestible isti 
65 6 Tac‘arruf : 
93 19 of rgives | forgives 
93 23 hey _ they — 
| Reservation Resurrection — 
72 footnote 5 See under _section Quran , 
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i 5- THE TITHI-VIVEKA of MM. Silapani with the com- 


| eS ce eres oe Sicha critically edited for the first time— 
| }. b. Chaudhuri. Ks. 2/- 


ay | 6. THE DHURTA-VIDAMBANA—of Amaregvara Sarman, 
| Edited by Dr. J. B. Chaudhuri. Rs. 3/- 


| 7: LEE RAMACANDRA-YASAH-PRABANDHA—a fine 

specimen of Sanskrit prose during Muslim rule in India— by Akbariya 
=) Kalidasa. As. -/8/- only & 
| 


i 8, THE SANGITA-MALIKA of Mahammad Shah critically 
1 edited for the first time by Dr. J. B. Chaudhuri. One ofthebest 
Contributions of Muslims to fine Arts in Sanskrit. Rs. 3/- C= 
: _ 9» THE ABDULLAH-CARITA of Laksmipati critically edited — 
for the first time by Dr. J. B. Chaudhuti with an introduction in 
English, appendices, etc. Rs. 8/- 
=.= THE BHUPA-SATAKA of Raghava Vacaspati Bhattacarya. 
Edited by Dr. J. B. Chaudhuri Re. 1 /- 
rr. THE PANTHA-DUTA of Poet Bholanatha of Bengal 
| critically edited for the first time by Dr. J. B. Chaudhuri. Re. 1/ 
12. THE GHATAKARPARA-KAVYA, critically’ edited for 
the first time with an original commentary in Sanskrit by Dr. J. B. 
EE Chaudhuri and copious extracts from nine unpublished commentaries, 
= English Translation, notes, etc. Rs. 4/- (Rexin Bound). 
1 ~ 13. THE VIRABHADRACAMPU-KAVYA by Padmanabha 
| Misra, a historical Sanskrit Campi, critically edited for the first time 
by Dr, J, B. Chaudhuri. Rs, 2/8/- 
“aq. THE JAMAVIJAYA-KAVYA by Vaninatha, a history of 
the Rayal Family of Nawanagar, critically edited for the firse time by 
De, J. B. Chaudhuri. Rs. Pb only, eee 
EBs ~THE MEGHADOTA by Kalidasa with the commentaries 
eee of Sasvata and Sanatana Gosvamin, critically edited for the first ti me 
Ss * by Dr. J. B. Chaudhuri, with Mallinatha’s Commentary as Appendix. 
Rs. 8/- aoe 2 a 
7 7 16. THE JATAKA-PADDHATY-UDAHARANA by Krsna _ 
t Daivajna (on the life of Khan Khanan Abdur Rahim), critically edited 
for the first time by Dr. J. B. Chaudhuri (In the Press), = 
17, THE PADANKA-DOTA by Krsnanatha Sarvabhauma, 
critically edited for the first time with an original commentary called 





Bhasvati by Dr. J. B. Chaudhuri. Rs, 3/- 
_ ctitically edited for the first time by Dr. J. B. Chaudhuri, (In the 


- : a 
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3. Dr. K. N. Katju Series 
1. CHILDREN’S SANSKRIT LITERATURE. = Sanskrit Lipi 
Siksha. vol. 1 As. -/4/- 3 
2. THE MEGHADOTA OF KALIDASA, with the com- 
mentary of Bharata Mallika and copious extracts from various other 
commentaries by Dr. J. B. Chaudhuri. Rs. 8/- 

. THE SURJANA-CARITA—A Historical Mahakavya by 
Candvaiekhara of Bengal. Critically edited for the first time by Dr. 
J. B. Chaudhpri with an introduction in English, Appendix, Index, etc. 
Rs, 8/- 

4. SAKTIL-SADHANAM—A Poetical Composition by Dr. J. B. 
Chaudhuri. Re. 1/- 





4. Pracyavani Research Series 


1. PRACINA BHARATER DANDANITI—MM. Yogendra — 


Natha Tarkatirtha Rs, 5 /- 
2. THE POSITION OF WOMEN IN THE VEDIC RITUAL- 
Dr. J. B. Chaudhuri Vols. 1 & 2 Rs. 8/- 
3- THE CONTRIBUTION OF MUSLIMS TO SANSKRIT 
LITERATURE—Dr. J. B. Chaudhuri, Vol. 1 Rs. 5/- 
aS THE CONTRIBUTION OF MUSLIMS TO SANSKRIT 
LITERATURE Vol. 11. (In the Press). 


5: KHAN KHANAN ABDUR RAHIM AND CON- = 


PORARY SANSKRIT LEARNING, First systematic study of the 
dovehivemnsie of Sanskrit Literature in all its branches during the period 


1559—1650 A. D. Rs. 5/- 


6. BHARATER DARSAN SAMANVAYA—MM, Youendea: 
‘Nath Tarkatirtha. Re. 1/- only 


7 VANGIYA-DUTA-KAVYETIHASA (in Sanskrit). History 





of the Sanskrit Dita ‘Kavyas of Bengal. First exhaustive and aco | 


.treatise on the subject on a chronological basis. Materials mostly 
collected from unpublished MSS. by Dr. J. B. Chaudhuri.. Rs, 5/- 


8. MUSLIM PATRONAGE TO SANSKRIT LEARNING. | 
VOL. 1. and. edition (soon to be published), 





9. MUSLIM PATRONAGE TO SANSKRIT -LEARNIN NG. e 


Vol. 2. In the Press. 


= . 


5. -Comparative Re li gion anid Philosophy Série 


1. SUFISM AND VEDANTA—Dp-= Soma~Chaudhuri (in 
a Vols: 1 & 2 Rs. 8 sf 
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